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Interior  View  of  a  Bunkhouse 

This  type  of  building,  used  for  housing  campmen,  was  common  on  all  frontier 
works  in  Canada,  particularly  during  the  period  1890-1925 
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PREFACE 


For  twelve  years  following  closely  on  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  the  Dominion  of  Canada  passed  for  the  third 
time  through  a  period  of  railway  expansion.  This  activity 
in  railway  building  culminated  ultimately  in  the  completion 
of  a  second  and  yet  a  third  transcontinental  extending  across 
the  Canadian  provinces. 

Material  progress  gives  pride  to  any  people.  The  country 
heard  with  much  satisfaction  of  achievements,  which,  over¬ 
coming  natural  difficulties,  bridged  great  rivers,  gridironed 
the  prairies,  tunneled  mountains  and  welded  the  far-sundered 
portions  of  the  Dominion.  But  even  prosperity  may  soothe — - 
meanwhile  other  relationships,  equally  vital  for  the  welfare 
of  the  country,  had  seemingly  been  overlooked :  these  per¬ 
tained  to  the  labour  and  housing  of  men  employed  on  works 
throughout  these  various  undertakings. 

Occasional  press  reports,  which  multiplied  toward  the 
close  of  the  period,  told  of  discontent  among  the  men  at 
work  in  camps.  Complaints  were  lodged  by  the  workers 
themselves  with  the  Federal  authorities  at  Ottawa,  resulting 
at  times  in  official  investigations  being  made  locally  into  the 
nature  and  practical  operation  of  wage  agreements  com¬ 
monly  existing  between  railway  contractors  and  campmen 
during  that  particular  period.  All  of  which  bespoke  un¬ 
settled  conditions  of  hire  in  frontier  places  across  Canada, 
and  a  lack  of  accord  in  the  commoner  relationships  of  master 
and  man. 

This  uneasiness  pervading  different  camps  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  any  particular  work.  Wage  agreements  during  the 
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period  were  very  similar  wherever  the  contract  system  pre¬ 
vailed.  Protests  came  from  bunkhouse-men  in  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  Dominion — from  camps  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  works 
out  on  the  prairie  sections,  but  most  often  from  men  on  the 
National  Transcontinental,  which  was  hewed  in  course  for 
eighteen  hundred  miles  across  the  lands  whose  many¬ 
pronged  rivers  drain  toward  Hudson  Ba^c 

What  were  some  of  the  causes  that  lay  behind  this  un¬ 
rest?  In  answer  to  this  query  the  present  writer  has  under¬ 
taken  to  showr  at  first  hand  something  of  the  conditions 
of  work  and  pay  in  Canadian  camps  commonly  encountered 
in  the  first  two  decades  of  the  present  century.  In  pursuance 
of  this  no  attempt  is  made  to  study  all  the  various  forms  of 
frontier  works;  a  brochure,  however,  is  presented  showing 
somewhat  in  detail  the  work  of  the  navvy  during  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  National  Transcontinental. 

This  particular  undertaking,  extending  in  operation  half¬ 
way  across  the  continent,  and  having  always,  during  its  ten- 
year  period  of  construction,  a  great  number  of  large  camps, 
gives  the  needed  perspective  for  studying  the  navvy.  The 
fact,  also,  that  the  National  Transcontinental  was  sponsored 
directly  by  the  Canadian  people,  being  under  the  control  of 
a  Railway  Commission  specially  selected  by  the  Dominion 
povernment,  affords  further  freedom  to  examine  some  of 
the  camps  thereon,  as  seen  in  practical  operation. 

An  insight  into  the  methods  and  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment  on  the  National  Transcontinental  will  give,  to  those 
who  desire  it,  an  intelligent  cross-section  of  frontier  camps 
of  whatever  kind.  It  affords,  also,  the  further  opportunity 
to  survey  some  of  the  problems  that  still  confront  the  camp- 
man,  and  those  who  hire  for  work  in  the  isolated  places  of 
the  Dominion. 

For,  Canada  is  still  a  land  of  camps !  Physical  conditions 
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compel  it  so.  Great  natural  resources,  combined  with  a 
climate  that  varies  much,  and  often  with  suddenness,  through¬ 
out  its  wide  extent,  give  rise  to  seasonal  works  of  diverse 
kinds. 

There  are  years  when  three  thousand  large  camps  are  in 
operation  throughout  the  Dominion.  Among  other  under¬ 
takings  these  activities  are  usually  associated  with  lumber¬ 
ing,  logging  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  cutting  of  pulp; 
railway  work  both  for  maintenance  and  along  new  con¬ 
struction;  mining,  in  its  earlier  stages,  and,  in  recent  years, 
increasing  numbers  of  hydro  development  camps.  The 
number  of  men  actually  engaged  on  such  enterprises  is  never 
constant,  but  in  average  years  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that 
fully  two  hundred  thousand  men  in  Canada,  at  different 
periods  of  the  year,  follow  in  some  form  or  other  the  life 
of  the  camps. 

Canada  as  a  country  owes  much  to  its  campmen.  Down 
through  whole  generations  the  camps  have  played  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  shaping  the  lives  of  all  frontier  workers;  qual¬ 
ities  incidental  to  such  environments  have  characterized  their 
ways.  Yet,  even  in  Canada,  few  of  us  seem  to  realize  just 
all  that  this  means.  We  overlook  the  debt  which  the  country 
owres  the  workers  in  these  important  fields  of  labour.  With 
the  strides  made  by  the  Dominion  since  Confederation,  in 
trade,  in  increasing  wealth,  and  in  education,  there  has  been 
correspondingly  a  strange  lack  of  recognition  for  the  place 
and  the  needs  of  the  bunkhouse  man. 

And  here  at  the  outset,  one  should  be  first  to  acknowledge 
that  already  there  is  noticeable  a  marked  betterment  in  the 
material  comforts  provided  for  men  in  camps.  Many  large 
employing  firms,  in  recent  years,  have  made  definite  steps  in 
advance  in  the  matter  of  housing  for  seasonal  workers.  In 
places,  whole  townsites,  on  the  frontier,  have  been  planned 
and  builded  with  care,  displaying  a  vital  consideration  for 
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the  physical  well-being  of  employees.  Such  company  towns 
are  a  credit  and  a  practical  indication  of  what  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  when  greater  concern  is  shown  for  those  who  dwell 
in  the  bunkhouse. 

But  such  improvements  apply  chiefly  to  the  large  central 
camps.  Employers  may  make  of  their  mill-site  a  place  of 
beauty,  while,  at  the  same  time  the  bunkhouse  constructed  at 
a  distant  point  remains  ignored.  In  tributary  camps  of 
whatever  kind,  whether  they  be  jobbing  in  the  woods  for 
pulp,  or  sub-contracting  on  a  piece  of  railway  construction, 
'there  is  still  the  invariable  herding  of  men.  Even  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  women  occasionally  in  jobbing  camps  does  little  to 
counteract  unseemly  methods  of  housing  long  established. 

Camp  customs,  too,  in  matters  pertaining  to  pay  are  deeply 
rooted.  They  are  a  legacy  from  the  days  of  the  camboose 
and  the  shanty  in  the  preceding  century  when  even  less  con¬ 
cern  was  evinced  for  the  place  of  the  worker  in  camps. 
There  are  still  companies  operating  on  frontier  works  who 
through  their  local  officials  would  have  their  men  make 
bricks  without  straw.  There  is  in  wage-accounting  a  trend 
toward  petty  exactions,  if  not  at  times  undue  coercion. 
Definite  tendencies  still  lurk  unmolested  in  the  camps  of 
Canada  which,  in  their  ultimate  effects  on  the  individual 
labourer,  are  tantamount  to  lesser  forms  of  serfdom. 

The  present  writer  is  not  unaware  of  the  complexities  that 
beset  all  employers  who  have  to  deal  with  seasonal  and 
migratory  workers.  Various  bunkmates  of  all  grades  and 
degrees  in  the  coming  and  going  for  years  among  men  in 
camps  will  rapidly  apprize  one  of  the  human  factor  in  all 
of  us,  and  for  which  due  allowance  should  be  made.  But 
even  that  need  not  condone  tire  discrepancies  too  apparent  in 
the  handling  of  bunkhouse  men :  the  clueless  labyrinth  is  to 
be  avoided,  one  must  have  some  thread  in  hand  or  be  lost 
in  the  maze. 
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Nor  is  it  sought,  in  writing  of  camps,  simply  to  hurl  a 
spear  against  men  who  must  necessarily  tackle  the  bigger 
undertakings.  Undue  cynicism  but  retards.  Canada  more 
than  other  lands  must  needs  encourage  individual  success. 
Where  is  more  necessary  than  in  the  wider  spaces  of  the 
Dominion  the  man  of  enterprize  and  constructive  capacity? 
Should  we  begrudge  ample  recompense  for  genuine  initia¬ 
tive  when  the  gains  accruing  are  the  result  of  character  and 
ability?  Whatever  fruits  be  plucked  in  person,  much  greater 
benefits  will  enrich  the  country  tardy  in  development.  Re¬ 
wards  in  place  make  thrift  the  patrimony  of  a  people. 

In  view  of  this  any  invidious  feeling  toward  large  com¬ 
panies  employing  workers  in  camps  is  disclaimed.  Antipathy 
toward  railway  contractors  is  not  intended.  As  regards  the 
individual  sub-contractors  the  writer  know's  neither  Greek 
nor  Trojan,  he  is  discussing  camp  methods  in  work  and  pay, 
not  companies  and  their  officials.  In  particular  chapters  the 
system  of  contracting  and  sub-letting  so  generally  adopted 
on  new  railway  construction,  both  in  Canada  and  in  the 
United  States,  is  discussed  in  the  matter  of  its  direct  bearing 
on  the  w-age  of  the  man  in  the  bunkhouse.  The  question 
that  is  uppermost  is  not  whether  the  employer  shall  receive 
ample  profits,  but  whether  the  worker  in  camps,  under  vari¬ 
ous  pretexts,  shall  be  deprived  of  his  pay. 

For  it  is  to  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  the  matter  herein 
contained  is  presented  always  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
worker  himself.  The  whole  question  is  considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  one  who,  throughout  many  years,  was  himself 
an  occupant  of  the  bunkhouse  and  the  shack  rather  than  of 
the  office  and  the  residency;  wage  conditions  are  viewed 
from  the  ground  up,  rather  than  from  the  top  down.  This 
in  itself  has  great  demerits:  one  may  gaze  too  wanly  about, 
and  the  pendulum  swung  too  far.  With  this  in  mind  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  obey  that  hoary  and  wholesome  in- 
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junction  not  to  take  oneself  too  seriously.  If  at  times  a  note 
of  asperity  has  escaped  it  is  not  welcomed;  pessimism  is 
eschewed,  and  the  contents  are  presented  suggestively. 

While  the  material  used  has  been  procured  entirely  in 
Canadian  camps,  the  writer,  with  but  a  limited  experience 
along  American  roads,  has  much  reason  to  believe  that  some 
of  the  conditions  as  herein  outlined  applied  as  well  to  similar 
undertakings  in  the  United  States.  During  the  whole  period 
under  discussion  there  was  a  constant  interchange  of  men 
employed  on  camp  works,  between  the  Canadian  provinces 
and  several  of  the  bordering  States.  There  is  little  reason 
to  consider  the  work  conditions  of  the  navvy,  in  either  coun¬ 
try,  to  have  been  other  than  uniform. 

Several  American  firms,  also,  were  interested,  whether  as 
contractors  or  as  sub-contractors,  on  the  later  transconti¬ 
nentals  in  Canada.  Graduates,  too,  of  leading  American 
universities  were  not  uncommonly  in  evidence  on  railway 
works  in  various  parts  of  the  Dominion,  whether  as  higher 
officials,  with  residency  staffs,  or  as  company  clerks  and 
keepers  of  warehouse  supplies.  But  while  the  leading  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  contract  system  as  here  discussed,  were  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  practices  long  common  on  new  construction  in 
the  Republic,  yet  the  full  effect  when  in  operation,  on  the 
work  and  pay  of  the  navvy,  was  most  apparent  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Transcontinental  Railway  in  Canada. 

And  here  it  may  be  asked :  What  good  can  come  now 
from  making  public  some  of  the  material  herein  presented? 
The  camps  of  the  National  Transcontinental  Railway  are 
happenings  of  a  decade  since,  and  more :  the  roads  are  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  navvies  long  departed,  their  sod  huts  rotted 
and  the  poled  shacks  ashened  by  the  frequent  forest  fires; 
even  the  larger  company  camps,  formerly  the  centres  of 
activities  of  hundreds  of  men,  show  desolate  now  to  those 
who  search  from  passing  train,  their  big-log  walls  in  dis- 
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order,  with  roof  and  ridge-pole  tumbled  about:  Is  the  Now 
the  time  to  remedy  the  Yesterdays? 

Nevertheless,  there  are  various  reasons:  Two  may  be 
mentioned.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  score  of  books 
have  been  written  in  recent  years  that  pertain,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  the  building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
there  remains  to-day  too  little  information,  in  accessible 
form,  showing  the  conditions  under  which  men  wrought, 
some  forty  years  since,  as  navvies  m  the  construction  of 
Canada’s  first  transcontinental.  This  of  itself  is  sufficient 
reason  for  making  public  those  details  of  life  and  work  in 
camps  during  the  active  construction  of  the  third  great 
through  line  across  the  Dominion.  They  bring  to  light 
material  which  can  be  utilized  later  by  any  one  who  would 
construct  anew  those  places  which  have  been  cast  down. 

But,  more  immediate,  while  the  matter  herein  presented 
relates  almost  wholly  to  one  particular  period  of  camp  activ¬ 
ity,  it  is  not  without  direct  concern  toward  the  placements 
and  pay  of  men  in  the  proximate  future.  While  it  is  true 
the  navvy,  as  such,  has  finished  his  tasks  for  a  time,  other 
bunkhouse  men  still  crowd  the  works  on  the  frontier,  and 
given  the  opportunity,  conditions  in  isolated  camps,  such  as 
marked  employment  along  the  National  Transcontinental, 
will  surely  emerge.  The  work  and  pay  of  men  in  the  fron¬ 
tier  places  of  Canada,  even  to-day,  is  not  wholly  removed 
from  tendencies  that  commonly  confronted  the  bunkhouse 
man  during  the  initial  decade  of  the  present  century. 

With  this  in  mind  the  following  chapters  are  assembled. 
The  writer  would  seek  to  chart  more  clearly  certain  shoals, 
that  under  any  circumstances  imperil  the  hire  of  men  on 
isolated  works.  Data  are  now  used  that  were  long  withheld 
in  the  continued  hope  of  improved  conditions.  But  even  the 
discretion  of  added  years  may  be  at  the  expense  of  singleness 
of  purpose. 
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Let  there  be  no  mistake,  however.  This  monograph  makes 
no  pretense  to  settle  things;  it  is  not  a  destroyer  of  that 
which  is,  without  indicating  by  finger-posts  that  which  might 
be.  It  is  an  attempt  to  obtain  for  the  migratory  worker 
employed  in  camps  of  whatever  kind  more  security  in  the 
matter  of  his  work  and  pay. 

Appreciation  is  gratefully  expressed  for  the  invaluable 
help  in  graduate  reading  received  at  Columbia  University. 
When,  in  more  mature  years,  one  left  at  different  times  the 
poled  floors  of  the  camps  for  the  tiled  halls  and  the  class 
rooms  of  a  metropolitan  centre,  and  listened  there  from 
a  quiet  angle  to  men  at  their  best,  trained  by  a  frequent  con¬ 
tact  with  the  world  and  its  needs,  there  were  hours  when 
theory  as  such  seemed  not  in  alignment  with  human  facts, 
at  least  as  gleaned  from  camps  still  fresh  in  the  background. 
Yet  there  is  always  the  remembrance  of  earnestness  and 
purpose,  and  of  words  which  come  only  when  life  has  been 
tested,  and  decisions  are  weighted  by  careful  judgments. 

Among  the  men  in  Kent  Hall,  who  have  been  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  writer  in  giving  final  form  to  this  monograph, 
mention  should  be  made  particularly  of  Henry  R.  Seager. 
His  intimate  knowledge  of  Labour  in  its  various  aspects, 
and  his  considerateness  at  all  times,  have  placed  me  under 
much  obligation. 

For  their  time  and  help  in  reading  the  manuscript  acknowl¬ 
edgment  is  gladly  made  in  this  place  to  Professor  R.  C. 
Dearie,  University  of  Western  Ontario;  to  J.  R.  Mutchmor, 
B.D.,  of  the  Robertson  Memorial  Institute,  Winnipeg;  to 
Dr.  G.  O.  MacMillan,  Provincial  Normal  School,  Hamilton; 
to  W.  C.  Clark,  Ph.D.,  with  S.  W.  Straus  Co.,  Chicago,  for¬ 
merly  of  Queen’s  University,  and  also  to  A.  J.  Wilson,  B.D., 
of  St.  Andrew’s  Manse,  Napanee. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Somewhat  Personal;  Close-Up  with  the 
Man  in  Camps 

For  twenty-four  years  the  writer  of  this  brochure  has 
had  practical  experience  with  the  work  and  pay  of  men  in 
frontier  places  across  Canada.  In  1904  he  first  went  to  the 
camps  as  a  bushman  on  the  North  Shore.  He  was  one  of 
the  earliest  instructors  of  the  Frontier  College,  then  shortly 
started  by  Alfred  Fitzpatrick,  B.A.-,  and  slowly  taking 
shape.  With  different  phases  of  this  work,  particularly  with 
those  pertaining  to  bunkhouse  men,  he  has  since  been  closely 
associated. 

Previous  to  1904  the  writer  had  never  seen  the  inside  of 
a  sleep  camp.  After  five  years’  experience  as  a  teacher  in  a 
school  in  Culross  Township,  Bruce  County,  Ontario,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  broken  course  of  two  years  in  University 
studies,  he  undertook  manual  labour  in  camps  combined  with 
educational  work  among  the  men.  His  motive,  if  he  had 
any  particular  incentive  at  the  time  for  acting  as  an  in¬ 
structor,  was  the  bald  appeal  of  a  new  endeavour  and  the 
further  challenge  to  any  innate  patriotism  to  serve  in  this 
way  as  a  preceptor  among  the  men  of  the  bunkhouse  rather 
than  as  a  teacher  following  the  more  regular  routine  of  the 
class  room. 

To  be  an  instructor  involves  bringing  opportunities  of 
education  in  a  practical  way  to  the  man  at  his  work.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  day  the  instructor  is  engaged  in  manual  labour, 
whether  as  a  lumberjack,  a  miner  or  a  navvy,  in  some  iso¬ 
lated  camp;  in  the  evenings  he  conducts  classes  or  is  other- 
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wise  occupied  as  a  leader  among  the  men  of  his  work  group. 
He  becomes  in  this  way  a  pivot  of  healthy  opinion  through 
close  association  in  the  daily  tasks  of  the  men  who  compose 
the  polyglot  groups  so  often  congregated  in  the  frontier 
camps  of  the  Dominion.  For  the  instructor  himself  it  is  a 
call  for  measuring  up  as  a  man  when  tested  by  the  actual 
contact  of  the  whole  day’s  work. 

After  two  seasons  as  a  local  instructor  the  writer  was 
engaged  during  the  next  nine  years  as  a  supervisor  locating 
and  sustaining  other  instructors  in  northern  Ontario,  and 
northern  Quebec.  Owing  to  the  rapid  developments,-  both 
in  mining  and  railway  building,  in  those  parts  during  that 
period,  his  work  involved  much  packing  of  outfits  with  tump 
and  line  to  isolated  camps.  Supervision  itself  had  to  be 
combined  always  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  work  in 
camps,  and  the  readiness  to  undertake  it  as  occasion  re¬ 
quired. 

Between  1907  and  1914  the  writer,  as  supervisor  of  the 
Frontier  College,  had  built  two  dozen  log  buildings  in  bush 
camps  north  of  Georgian  Bay  to  serve  as  centres  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  At  other  times,  ground  was  stumped  and  many  tents 
erected  for  similar  purposes  at  important  camps  along  rail¬ 
way  construction.  Box  cars,  also,  at  opportunity,*  were 
rigged  with  benches  and  tables,  to  help  provide  adult  educa¬ 
tion  to  men  on  railway  extra  gangs,  employed  on  mainten¬ 
ance  work  in  the  Canadian  hinterland.  In  this  way  he  per¬ 
sonally  assisted  in  locating  many  scores  of  university  men  as 
instructors  in  distant  camps. 

1  o  plant  these  labourer-instructors  at  their  respective 
points  frequently  required  several  days  of  packing  by  trail 
away  from  the  steel,  or  nearest  rail  supply.  But  whether 
following  with  loaded  pack  along  the  broken  path  of  a  right 
of  way,  crossing  undrained  muskegs,  rafting  rivers  or  along 
with  others  pulling  an  oar  in  the  loaded  pointer  on  the  lake, 
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it  has  meant  experience  with  the  different  works  that  con¬ 
front  the  various  groups  engaged  in  frontier  camps. 

Tasks  of  this  nature,  consistently  performed,  required  also 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  living  conditions  in  camps. 
For  the  first  eleven  years  with  the  Frontier  College,  the 
writer  spent  two-thirds  of  each  year  continuously  in  camps, 
for  the  greater  part  as  an  occupant  of  the  bunkhouse.  With 
a  passing  knowledge  of  several  hundred  camps,  he  has  also 
slept  in  more  than  five-score  bunkhouses  for  periods  ranging 
from  a  few  nights  to  several  weeks  and  months.  And  let  it 
be  added,  he,  as  one,  should  feel  kindly  toward  these  places. 
As  an  itinerant  in  camps,  throughout  those  years  that  count 
for  much  in  the  life  of  any  man,  the  bunkhouse  was  his 
home.  Nor  is  the  memory  of  such  wholly  unpleasant. 

There  was,  too,  in  the  pursuance  of  his  work,  the  further 
opportunity  to  know  at  first  hand  that  particular  form  of 
employment  common  along  railway  construction  known  as 
station-work.  Perhaps  more  than  any  other  class  of  camp- 
men,  these  workers  experienced  at  first  hand  the  full  effect 
which  local  conditions  have  over  circumstances  pertaining  to 
work  and  pay.  Frequent  contact  with  the  men  of  such 
groups  meant  intimate  acquaintance;  a  rest  from  the  tump 
line  in  passing,  a  drink  at  the  water  hole  just  off  the  grade, 
varied  occasionally  with  a  chat  and  a  wholesome  meal  of 
bread  and  tea  and  pork,  or  at  times,  an  improvised  “  flop  ” 
for  the  night  on  the  floor  of  a  shack  with  both  English- 
speaking  or  foreign-born  workers  brought  one,  year  after 
year,  in  touch  with  actual  wage  conditions,  such  at  least  as 
pertain  to  the  men  of  the  shacks. 

Nor  has  the  knowledge  acquired  of  frontier  works  been 
limited  to  any  one  phase.  Following  1905,  the  writer  has 
known  camps  on  the  construction  of  the  Temiskaming  road 
up  through  the  silver  area;  along  the  National  Transconti¬ 
nental  in  later  years  as  it  gradually  extended  east  and  west 
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from  Cochrane  and  Superior  Junction;  in  the  several  min¬ 
ing  fields  of  northern  Ontario,  —  Cobalt,  Montreal  River, 
Larder  Lake  and  Porcupine,  —  on  the  construction  of  the 
main  line  of  the  Canadian  Northern  across  Ontario  north 
of  Lake  Superior;  and  on  portions  of  the  double-tracking 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific.  More  extended  observations,  par¬ 
ticularly  since  the  war  years,  as  Director  of  Instructors  for 
the  Frontier  College,  have  given  the  further  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  migratory  workers  who  crowd  the  railway 
extra-gangs  of  the  prairie  provinces,  the  miners  of  the 
Drumheller  valley  and  the  Crow’s  Nest,  and  the  loggers  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  This  has  meant  at  times  in  a  year  an 
itinerary  of  22,000  miles  by  rail,  and  trail,  or  water  routes. 
One  would  be  somewhat  less  than  a  campman  if  out  of 
these  experiences  he  had  failed  to  learn  about  the  place  and 
needs  of  the  bunkhouse. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  the  writer  may  fairly  claim  to 
have  gone  to  camps  with  no  preconceived  ideas  about  the 
conditions  there  of  work  and  pay.  He  was  not  an  investi¬ 
gator.  There  were  in  his  case  no  principles  of  economics  to 
be  trued  up,  nor  theory  of  wages  to  be  tested.  In  fact  the 
matter  herein  contained  is  presented  from  the  human  side 
rather  than  the  theoretical.  It  is  the  result  of  a  not  un¬ 
friendly  observation  of  men  on  frontier  works  and  made 
under  favourable  opportunity.  Nor  are  the  uglier  features 
concomitant  to  such  forms  of  life  wholly  unknown.  Experi¬ 
ence  has  been  had  during  tfie  passing  years  with  vermin, 
bush  fires,  rapids,  fever  and  months  of  hospital. 

In  1907  the  writer,  then  approaching  30  years  of  age, 
had  started  an  honour  course,  extramurally,  in  History  and 
Economics,  at  Queen’s  University,  Kingston,  Canada.  These 
studies  were  pursued  at  intervals  during  eight  years  as  op¬ 
portunity  permitted  between  lengthy  periods  of  work  in 
camps ;  the  purpose  being,  not  simply  the  desire  for  a  degree 
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in  itself,  but  to  bring  to  men  of  the  bunkhouse  a  modicum 
even  of  privileges  in  education  too  long  denied. 

Gradually  it  became  apparent  that  the  practices  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  labour  in  frontier  places  both  in  Canada  and  in 
some  of  the  neighbouring  States  did  not  always  conform  to 
the  best  thought  and  teachings  of  the  universities.  Some 
phases  of  hire  and  pay  on  isolated  works  were,  in  effect,  but 
the  sowing  again  of  the  dragon’s  teeth. 

When  the  time  came,  in  1912,  to  submit  a  thesis  for  the 
Master’s  degree,  then  it  was  that  the  idea  first  took  shape: 
“  Why  not  write  on  what  has  slowly  become  uppermost  in 
your  thoughts — Camp  Conditions  on  Frontier  Works  ?”  This 
is  mentioned  in  this  place  because  previous  to  that  time  there 
had  been  no  thought  of  noting  the  wage  and  housing  condi¬ 
tions  of  workers  in  camps,  but  the  substratum  necessary  for 
forming  conclusions  had  already  been  shaped  gradually  by 
the  experiences  on  frontier  works  during  the  preceding  eight 
years. 

Opportunity  came  later,  in  1919,  to  resume  work  already 
undertaken  at  Columbia  University,  reading  in  the  fields  of 
Industrial  History,  Sociology  and  Economics.  This  course 
was  carried  on  during  five  different  terms.  One  result  has 
been  a  fuller  study  of  the  bunkhouse  man  and  his  environ¬ 
ment.  It  is  here  presented  as  a  contribution  to  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  practical  conditions  which  determine 
work  and  pay  in  the  camps  oj:  Canada. 


CHAPTER  I 


The  Background  of  the  Navvy 

HISTORICAL  OUTLINES  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 

Canada’s  transportation  systems 

In  view  of  the  frequent  mention  that  is  made  throughout 
this  book  of  campmen  and  workers  on  railway  construction, 
a  brief  survey  will  be  given  in  this  place,  showing  in  retro¬ 
spect  the  development  of  transportation  throughout  the  lands 
that  now  comprise  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion. 

Transportation  has  always  been  a  problem  in  Canada. 
Since  the  earliest  days  of  the  French  Regime  the  commerce 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  continent  had  followed  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  several  large  rivers  that 
flow  into  the  North  Atlantic.  This  was  a  great  advantage 
to  Canada.  Nature  had  endowed  her  with  magnificent  facil¬ 
ities  for  transportation  in  the  great  water  system  largely 
within  her  borders  and  extending  halfway  across  the  conti¬ 
nent.  From  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  farther 
points  at  the  head  of  the  Lakes  stretches  a  water  route  of 
two  thousand  miles:  To  hold  the  trade  of  the  continent  in 
this  natural  channel  was  the  ideal  of  the  valiant  French 
traders,  as  it  was  equally  the  purpose  of  their  intrepid  British 
successors. 

.  Trade  communications  for  any  distance  in  the  provinces, 
as  indeed  elsewhere  in  North  America,  until  well  into  the 
nineteenth  century,  were  solely  by  water.  Happily  in  this 
the  country  was  well  endowed.  There  were  many  handi¬ 
caps,  however,  frequent  stretches  of  rapids  disrupted  trans¬ 
port  with  many  grievous  delays,  while  the  presence  of  great 
waterfalls,  often  in  places  most  vital  for  trade,  restricted  any 
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extended  intercourse.  All  of  which  served  to  localize  the 
interests  of  the  respective  provinces  and  at  times  engendered 
petty  prejudices  of  place  and  race. 

It  was  the  coming,  in  successive  waves,  of  the  Loyalists, 
during  those  years  following  the  American  Revolution  that 
first  gave  a  common  purpose  to  the  life  of  the  scattered 
British  provinces.  The  arrival  of  these  patriot  families  meant 
the  infusion  of  some  of  the  best  blood  of  the  Republic  into 
the  activities  of  the  struggling  settlements.  Early,  they  be¬ 
came  the  warp  in  the  political  fabric  of  the  disjointed  com¬ 
munities  scattered  broadcast  between  the  Detroit  River  and 
the  coast  line  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Displaying  quite  commonly  alertness  in  trade,  these 
newcomers  became  a  direct  incentive  for  an  increased  inter¬ 
course  among  peoples  of  the  several  British  colonies.  Their 
efforts,  in  this  direction,  coincided,  also,  with  the  more 
aggressive  procedure  of  the  Northwest  Fur  Company,  who, 
in  those  same  years,  from  their  headquarters  in  Montreal 
were  bidding  successfully  for  the  commerce  and  exchange 
of  the  Upper  Lakes,  and  the  vaster  regions  of  the  interior. 
All  of  which  made  foremost  the  problem  of  transportation. 

All  avenues  of  trade  at  that  time  necessarily  implied  water¬ 
ways.  Roads,  so  called,  were  for  the  greater  part  almost 
impassable,  for  only  those  constructed  for  military  pur¬ 
poses  at  strategic  points  were  graded  or  improved.  Coaches 
plied  but  irregularly  over  the  scant  stage  routes.  Land  com¬ 
munications  between  Quebec  City  and  the  country  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Ontario  were  so  crude  that  official  letters  for 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Upper  Canada,  as  late  as  1810, 
were  frequently  transmitted  through  the  United  States  via 
Albany. 

A  start  had  been  made  with  small  canals  in  1780.  These 
were  constructed  to  overcome  the  obstacles  on  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  River  just  above  Montreal.  The  locks  first  built  were 
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narrow  and  very  shallow,  but  for  many  years  they  were  an 
immense  help,  sufficient  at  least  to  allow  the  passing  of  the 
batteaux  and  other  small  craft  then  employed.  For,  in 
spite  of  handicaps,  water-borne  traffic  was  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing,  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Before  the  turn  of  the 
century  a  lock  completed  near  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  circum¬ 
vented  St.  Mary’s  rapids,  giving  readier  access  to  the  west¬ 
ern  areas. 

Then  came  those  years  of  strife  (1812-14)  and  the  atten¬ 
dant  dislocations  caused  by  a  protracted  border  war.  Fre¬ 
quent  invasions  ensued  with  the  constant  menace  of  defeat 
and  disruption;  all  of  which  showed  the  people  of  the  prov¬ 
inces  the  essential  need  of  better  transportation  if  they  were 
to  be  in  a  position  to  defend  their  land. 

Already  in  the  period,  immediately  following  the  close  of 
the  war,  a  start  was  made  toward  enlarging  the  St.  Lawrence 
canals.  But,  while  water-borne  traffic  was  thus  increased 
between  points  on  Lake  Ontario  and  Montreal,  the  falls  at 
Niagara  still  presented  a  barrier  to  through  traffic  with  the 
Upper  Lakes. 

Meanwhile  surprising  development  in  the  regions  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  Great  Lakes  focussed  attention  in  the  Republic  on 
the  necessity  of  holding  this  trade  within  all-American 
channels.  Finally,  in  1825,  New  York  State  completed  the 
Erie  Canal,  thus  providing  a  barge  route  from  Lake  Erie  via 
the  Hudson  River  to  the  Atlantic,  more  direct  in  course  and 
independent  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

This  was  a  commercial  challenge  to  the  superiority  of  the 
Canadian  route,  handicapped  as  it  already  was  with  its  four 
months  and  more  of  frozen  waterway.  In  answer,  however, 
the  provinces  of  Canada  constructed,  during  the  next  eight 
years,  the  Welland  Canal,  less  than  thirty  miles  in  length, 
but  overcoming  at  Niagara  the  great  obstacle  to  direct  inter¬ 
course  between  the  Lakes.  They  hoped,  in  this  way,  again 
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to  divert  to  the  St.  Lawrence  much  of  the  export  trade  of 
the  fast-growing  states  south  of  the  Lakes. 

These  were  big  accomplishments  under  the  then  existing 
conditions  of  trade  throughout  the  provinces.  But  there 
were  giants  in  the  land  in  those  days :  early  in  the  thirties  a 
definite  start  was  made  to  connect  Georgian  Bay  with  Lake 
Ontario  by  the  Trent  waterway;  there  were,  also,  as  early 
as  this,  visions  of  looping  the  Ottawa  with  the  Upper  Lakes, 
across  Lake  Nipissing  and  down  the  French  River;  while 
Chatham  and  other  towns  in  the  western  part  of  Upper 
Canada  were  erstwhile  insistent  upon  the  draining  of  the 
St.  Clair  Flats  in  the  interests  of  navigation.  All  of  which 
had  in  purpose  the  enhancing  of  the  commercial  value  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  system  as  the  great  outlet  from  the  interior  of 
the  continent. 

There  was  promise,  too,  of  big  results.  The  large  expen¬ 
ditures  for  the  development  of  the  Erie  and  the  Welland 
Canals  seem  to  have  been  justified.  Both  these  canals  had 
been  constructed  at  a  time  when  the  region  about  the  Great 
Lakes  showed  wonderful  development.  Secure  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  natural  route,  the  people  of  the  provinces 
could  look  forward  to  attracting  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  total  tonnage.  Trade  conditions  in  the  Canadas  seemed 
satisfactory  in  the  first  half  of  the  forties.  A  cursory  sur- 
vey  (See  Appendix  B.)  of  the  freight  carried  through  the 
Erie  Canal  and  through  the  Welland  Canal  for  a  five-year 
period  (1840-45)  reflects  in  a  broad  way  the  general  trend 
of  the  traffic  and  shows  the  Canadian  waterways  to  have 
carried  more  than  a  proportionate  share. 

But  important  political  happenings  were  at  hand.  Until 
the  late  forties  the  Canadian  provinces  had  benefited  by  the 
I\a\igation  Acts  of  the  Mother  Country,  which  gave  a  pref¬ 
erence  in  the  British  Isles  to  goods  shipped  from  a  Canadian 
port.  Much  wheat  and  other  produce  from  the  American 
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States  had  indirectly  swelled  the  ocean  shipments  from  the 
ports  of  Montreal  and  Quebec.  The  Repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  in  1846  however  cost  Canada  the  advantages  she  had 
hitherto  enjoyed  in  the  markets  of  Britain.  Grain  from 
Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Portland  could  now  enter  Britain 
on  precisely  the  same  terms  as  products  from  Canada,  while 
Atlantic  shipment  from  American  ports  was  further  favoured 
because  the  risks  incurred  in  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  and  the  Gulf  involved  higher  charges. 

This  was  a  blow  to  the  advantages  hitherto  enjoyed  by 
the  Canadian  waterways.  The  reaction  was  marked.  While 
the  tonnage  through  the  Erie  Canal  progressed  in  bounds 
the  percentage  passing  via  the  Welland  rapidly  decreased. 
A  further  reference  to  Appendix  B.  discloses  the  disparity 
between  the  tonnage  of  the  respective  canals  in  the  closing 
years,  as  compared  with  the  first  half  of  the  ten-year  period. 
This  discrepancy  was  greatly  increased  in  the  following  two 
decades. 

Meanwhile  a  more  remarkable  change  had  been  wrought 
in  the  industrial  world.  The  advent  of  the  steam  railways 
had  gradually  transformed  the  methods  of  transportation. 
In  less  than  two  decades  the  advantages  of  the  rail  haul  had 
been  fully  demonstrated,  and  heavy  freight  was  no  longer 
so  dependent  upon  the  water  systems  of  communication. 

We  are  apt  to  think  of  the  steam  locomotive  as  something 
which  peculiarly  belongs  to  our  own  age,  but  on  the  contrary 
it  has  an  antiquity  reaching  back  beyond  a  century :  Before 
Austerlitz  was  fought  Richard  Trevithick  had  his  steam 
vehicles  operating  in  the  streets  of  London.  When  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  gave  the  historic  ball  in  Brussels  on  the  eve  of 
Waterloo  the  “  Puffing  Billy  ”  had  been  hauling  coals  from 
Wylam  colliery  near  Newcastle  for  more  than  a  year.  What 
potential  power  the  mighty  Emperor  had  overlooked ! 

The  commercial  possibilities  of  the  locomotive  however 
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were  not  fully  demonstrated  until  1825.  The  success  of 
Stephenson  with  his  “  travelling-engine  ”  on  the  Stockton 
Tailway  in  that  year  encouraged  the  building  of  the  Liver- 
pool-Manchester  line.  This  was  completed  four  years  later, 
and  the  feats  of  the  Rocket  established  clearly  for  all  peoples 
the  place  and  utility  of  steam  roads. 

When  these  early  railways  were  constructed  they  were 
regarded  merely  as  special  roads  and  Parliament  made  pro¬ 
vision  that  all  carriers  upon  the  payment  of  a  toll  should 
have  the  right  to  use  them.  It  was  soon  found  impracti¬ 
cable  to  operate  a  railway  in  this  fashion  and  railway  com¬ 
panies  became  not  only  builders  and  maintainers  of  roads 
but  common  carriers  as  well. 

It  was  the  memorable  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
in  the  beginning  of  the  forties  in  the  last  century  which 
among  its  other  far-reaching  accomplishments  really  estab¬ 
lished  the  railway  system  in  England.  Redundant  capital  in 
the  kingdom  was  then  employed  in  railway  building  instead 
of  running  risks  that  made  foreign  investments  so  dis¬ 
astrous.  Already  centres  of  population  in  the  Mother 
Country  had  been  looped  up  by  systems  of  steel  lines  which 
were  rapidly  grid-ironing  the  whole  island.  In  1845  there 
had  been  invested  in  railways  in  the  British  Isles  nearly  half 
a  billion  dollars,  twenty-five  years  later  this  had  increased  to 
two  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  million. 

Meanwhile  the  United  States  had  also  been  alert  to  the 
possibilities  of  steam  railways.  Experiments  had  early  been 
made  with  steam  engines  of  various  patterns  and  diverse 
construction,  but  it  was  not  until  1831  that  an  actual  start 
was  made  with  locomotive-drawn  passenger  trains  on  reg¬ 
ular  runs.  Within  ten  years  some  two  thousand  miles  of 
railways  were  built,  and  this  mileage  by  the  mid-century  had 
increased  again  four-fold. 

Even  with  a  sparser  population  and  with  greater  distances 
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intervening  in  America,  between  the  inland  parts  and  the 
ports  of  shipment,  the  steam  roads  proved  particularly  adap¬ 
table.  Direct  lines  from  the  seaboard  were  hastily  con¬ 
structed  into  the  rapidly  growing  areas  of  the  middle  western 
states.  This  great  mileage  was  operated  unimpaired  through¬ 
out  every  month  of  the  year.  It  diverted  by  rail  through 
new  channels  to  the  Atlantic  a  great  portion  of  that  immense 
trade  in  natural  products  which  had  formerly  been  shipped 
through  the  Erie  and  the  Welland  Canals.  Both  these  had 
been  constructed  before  the  railways  were  an  active  factor 
for  the  commercial  conveyance  of  goods  in  heavy  bulk. 
Under  the  new  order  the  hope  long  nurtured  in  the  provinces 
of  controlling  the  grain  trade  via  the  St.  Lawrence  was 
doomed  a  second  time  to  disappointment. 

Nor  had  railway  building  north  of  the  Great  Lakes  been 
correspondingly  as  active.  The  great  stretches  of  unoccu¬ 
pied  lands  were  big  handicaps  to  the  completion  of  profitable 
lines.  The  first,  railway  in  Canada,  finished  in  1836,  ran 
between  St.  John’s,  Quebec,  and  La  Prairie.  The  length  did 
not  exceed  fifteen  miles  and  it  was  but  crudely  constructed; 
the  wooden  rails  with  flat  bars  of  iron  spiked  to  the  top  being 
similar  to  those  used  in  North  Carolina  since  1830. 

While  maps  of  Upper  Canada,  published  at  this  same 
period,  show  a  railway  projected  from  Hamilton  on  Bur¬ 
lington  Bay  across  the  country  to  the  Thames  River  near 
London,  nevertheless,  the  only  semblance  of  a  railway  in 
Upper  Canada,  for  many  years,  was  a  horse  tramway,  opened 
in  1839  between  Queenston  and  Chippawa  along  the  old 
portage  road  around  the  falls  of  Niagara.  As  late  as  1852 
the  total  railway  mileage  in  both  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  miles  and  much 
of  this  was  in  the  district  surrounding  Montreal.  Whatever 
roads  were  constructed  at  this  time  were  used  chiefly  at 
portages  or  in  order  to  supplement  the  existing  waterways. 
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It  was  soon  apparent  to  the  commercial  leaders  of  Canada 
that  if  the  trade  was  to  be  held  in  its  former  channels  the 
provinces  must  combine  an  effective  railway  system  with 
their  splendid  routes  of  inland  navigation.  In  pursuance  of 
this  the  Government  of  Canada  proposed  in  1849  to  assist 
in  the  building  of  any  new  railways  over  seventy-five  miles 
in  length  by  a  guarantee  of  the  bonds  up  to  half  the  cost  of 
the  road.  It  was  under  this  incentive  that  Canada  in  the 
early  fifties  made  its  first  real  start  toward  adequate  railway 
building. 

Two  projects  for  railway  construction  at  this  time  con¬ 
fronted  the  people  of  the  provinces.  One  was  the  scheme 
for  a  trunk  line  extending  along  the  St.  Lawrence  from 
Quebec  City  westward  to  Montreal  and  thence  through  On¬ 
tario  to  the  international  border.  This  was  intended  pri¬ 
marily  to  supplement  the  canals  already  constructed  by  the 
people  at  such  great  cost.  The  other  plan  had  in  view  the 
union  of  all  the  British  provinces  by  one  great  railway. 
This  had  been  suggested  some  years  previously  by  Lord 
Durham  in  his  Report.  Each  plan  had  its  friends  and  its 
opponents.  There  were  latent  in  both  of  them  some  of  the 
political  ideas  which  then  dominated  the  people:  the  desire 
for  a  closer  union  of  the  maritime  provinces  with  the  two 
provinces  of  Canada  and  the  determination  of  the  Canadian 
people  to  share  as  far  as  possible  in  the  transportation  to  the 
seaboard  of  grains  and  other  products  from  the  lands  being 
newly  opened  about  the  Great  Lakes. 

1  hese  mooted  railways  were  expected  to  be  a  boon  to  the 
country  generally.  Capital,  however,  seemed  to  take  more 
kindly  to  the  building  of  lines  about  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Lakes.  In  1852  a  decided  impetus  was  given  to  the  build- 
ing  of  new  roads  in  the  upper  province,  and  within  a  year 
some  forty  miles  of  steam  railways  were  in  operation  out  of 
1  oronto.  Before  1856,  close  on  nine  hundred  miles  of  new 
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construction  had  been  completed  in  the  British  provinces; 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  having  obtained  during 
these  years  their  first  short  lines.  Meanwhile,  about  the 
head  of  Lake  Ontario  the  Great  Western  continued  to  pro¬ 
ject  new  roads,  while  the  through  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway,  in  1859,  extended  from  below  the  city  of  Quebec 
to  Montreal  and  Toronto,  and  thence  across  Western  On¬ 
tario  to  Point  Edward  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Huron,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  nearly  eight  hundred  miles. 

The  first  decade  of  activity  in  railway  construction 
throughout  the  British  provinces  ended  in  1862.  There 
were  then  two  thousand  and  sixty  miles  of  road  in  operation. 
In  the  next  ten-year  period,  however,  only  five  hundred  and 
fifty-two  miles  of  new  lines  were  constructed. 

The  large  amounts  expended  during  several  years  in 
railway  building  had  meant  the  expenditure  locally  of  very 
considerable  sums.  For  a  time  boom  conditions  existed 
throughout  the  new  towns  and  districts  where  construction 
was  in  progress.  Then  followed  a  period  of  reaction  due 
not  a  little  to  extravagance  and  mismanagement  among  the 
railway  builders  themselves.  These  were  years  that  seemed 
to  spell  disaster  to  the  investors. 

The  trunk  line  too,  from  which  enterprise  so  much  was 
expected,  instead  of  supplementing  the  canal  system,  proved 
to  be  a  rival.  There  was  not  sufficient  traffic  coming  through 
Canada  for  both;  one  robbed  the  other.  In  the  unequal  con¬ 
test  the  railway  lagged  behind.  In  an  effort  to  secure  the 
needed  through-traffic  the  Grand  Trunk  was  ultimately  ex¬ 
tended  to  Chicago,  and  later,  Portland,  Maine,  was  made  the 
winter  port  of  the  system. 

Meanwhile  the  project  for  the  building  of  a  railway  as  a 
link  between  the  different  provinces  had  hung  in  abeyance 
for  twenty  years.  But  complications  with  the  United  States, 
which  was  then  passing  through  the  throes  of  its  great  Civil 
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War,  had  shown  clearly  the  necessity  for  such  a  road.  The 
friction  arising  from  the  Trent  affair  and  the  Fenian  in¬ 
vasions  following  the  close  of  the  American  struggle,  accom¬ 
panied  as  they  were  by  a  period  of  political  deadlock  in  the 
Canadian  Parliament,  were  either  one  of  them,  sufficient  in¬ 
ducement  for  a  stronger  political  union  between  all  the  British 
provinces.  Confederation,  in  1867,  was  the  natural  outcome, 
and  the  building  of  the  Intercolonial  through  all-Canadian 
territory,  long  discussed,  was  finally  started  in  1870  and  the 
main  line  completed  during  the  next  six  years. 

The  Intercolonial  extended  from  Halifax  to  Quebec  City, 
a  distance  of  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven  miles,  with  a 
branch  line  from  Moncton  to  St.  John,  and  later  from  Truro 
to  Sydney.  The  young  Dominion  was  thus  assured  of  win¬ 
ter  ports  on  the  Atlantic  at  St.  John  and  Halifax,  as  well  as 
farther  north  in  Cape  Breton.  This  road  until  1918  was 
operated  under  the  Canadian  Government,  through  its  De¬ 
partment  of  Railways. 

In  1870,  but  shortly  following  Confederation,  Canada 
acquired  the  immense  territories  in  the  North  and  the  West, 
administered  until  then  by  officials  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company.  The  entry  of  British  Columbia  into  the  new 
union  was  now  possible.  This  was  conditioned,  however, 
upon  the  understanding  that  a  railway  be  built  westward 
through  the  new  territories  to  the  Pacific,  thus  giving  that 
province  direct  connection  with  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
Dominion. 

Prior  even  to  Confederation  different  travellers  and  rep¬ 
utable  engineers  had  canvassed  the  possibility  of  such  a 
highway.  As  early  as  1851  Joseph  Howe,  the  tribune  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  predicted  the  time  near  at  hand  when  a 
railway  would  be  built  across  the  western  prairies  through 
to  British  Columbia.  Scarcely  twenty  years  later  the  Pacific 
province  had  become  a  component  part  of  the  country,  and 
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Canada,  in  fulfillment  of  its  pledge,  prepared  to  construct  its 
first  transcontinental. 

The  planning  of  a  line  through  to  the  Pacific  was  an  enor¬ 
mous  task  in  new  construction,  and  one  that  had  no  prece¬ 
dent  in  railway  history.  When  we  consider  that  the  great 
Republic,  capable  of  such  amazing  accomplishments,  had  a 
population  approaching  forty  million  when  it  attempted  its 
first  transcontinental,  this,  for  a  people  of  less  than  four 
millions  was  an  undertaking  venturesome  even  to  daring. 

An  effort  was  made  to  build  the  Canadian  Pacific  road  as 
a  great  public  work,  and  from  the  first  the  railway  was  a 
political  issue.  Between  i8y6-’8o  over  eight  hundred  miles 
were  put  under  contract  west  of  Lake  Superior,  in  Manitoba 
and  in  British  Columbia.  Contracts  also  were  under  con¬ 
struction  in  Ontario.  No  portion  of  the  work,  however, 
was  finished  by  the  close  of  the  decade. 

In  1 88 1  the  Government  turned  the  whole  task  over  to  a 
group  of  Canadian  capitalists.  Arrangements  were  made, 
also,  to  complete  the  unfinished  sections  of  the  road.  Enor¬ 
mous  difficulties  were  met  and  overcome,  and  the  road  was 
completed  through  the  mountains  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  five 
years. 

Canada  had  now  a  service  extending  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
Regular  trains  plied  between  Montreal  and  Vancouver. 
There  was  great  activity,  too,  in  new  construction  of  branch 
roads;  southern  Nova  Scotia,  western  Ontario,  and  portions 
of  the  prairies  were  busy  with  the  building  of  numerous 
cross  lines.  This  activity,  extending  into  the  early  nineties, 
constitutes  the  second  period  of  railway  development  in 
Canada.  At  its  close  there  were  15,000  miles  of  steam  roads 
under  operation  in  the  Dominion. 

A  slow  but  healthy  development  of  the  Canadian  West 
followed  the  completion  of  this  pioneer  railway.  Mean¬ 
while,  before  the  close  of  the  century,  a  start  had  already 
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been  made  in  further  railway  building  by  another  group  of 
men,  which  ultimately,  in  its  various  enlargements,  was  to 
prove  a  second  transcontinental  for  the  Dominion.  In 
1896-98  the  firm  of  MacKenzie,  Mann  &  Company,  con¬ 
tractors,  built  a  hundred-mile  railway  known  as  the  Lake 
Manitoba  Railway.  Other  short  lines  were  leased,  subse¬ 
quently,  and  the  nucleus  was  thus  formed  of  the  new  system 
which  continued  actively  to  construct  lines  through  the  wheat 
lands  of  the  prairies.  From  this  beginning  there  gradually 
developed  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway.  In  1902  these 
intrepid  builders  had  obtained  Federal  permission  to  build 
eastward  toward  Ottawa  and  Montreal,  and  westward  via 
Edmonton  and  the  Skeena  River  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Be¬ 
fore  the  close  of  1905  they  had  a  line  in  operation  extending 
from  Port  Arthur  through  Winnipeg  to  Edmonton,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  thirteen  hundred  miles. 

Directed  by  able  men,  Canadian  Northern  construction 
throughout  the  West  was  marked  by  feverish  activity  during 
the  next  ten  years.  Its  lines  were  pushed  up  through  the 
Yellowhead  Pass  and  southward  for  eight  hundred  miles  to 
Vancouver.  By  1915,  after  many  financial  vicissitudes,  the 
Canadian  Northern  had  a  system  which  comprised  some  ten 
thousand  miles  in  the  different  provinces ;  its  main  line  ex¬ 
tending  from  Quebec  City  to  Vancouver. 

In  view  of  the  steady  increase  of  immigration  to  the  Do¬ 
minion  and  the  attendant  industrial  activity  that  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  interests  behind  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  under  the  guidance  of  Charles  M. 
Hays,  desiring  to  participate  in  the  material  expansion  of 
Western  Canada,  conceived  the  project  of  a  third  trans¬ 
continental.  In  fact,  ever  since  the  completion  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific,  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  had  realized  the  need 
of  a  direct  feeder  from  the  prairies. 

A  plan  was  submitted  to  the  Dominion  Parliament  by 
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which  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  through  its  subsidiary,  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  undertook  to  build  a  railway  westward 
from  Winnipeg  across  the  wheat  provinces  to  the  Pacific, 
provided  the  Canadian  Government  would  build  a  line  in 
Eastern  Canada  from  Moncton  and  across  northern  Quebec 
and  Ontario  to  Winnipeg. 

The  whole  project  encountered  considerable  opposition 
when  before  the  country.  It  was  suggested,  that,  in  the  face 
of  so  much  needless  overlapping  of  new  lines  in  unproduc¬ 
tive  territory,  both  the  Canadian  Northern  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  should  co-operate  wherever  possible.  Failure 
to  do  this  led  to  needless  duplication  and  much  loss,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  the  sparsely-settled  portions  of  the  country. 

Finally  in  1903  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Canadian  par¬ 
liament  providing  for  the  construction  of  the  National 
Transcontinental  Railway.  This  was  followed  by  an  Act, 
one  year  later,  to  incorporate  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way  Company.  Thus  according  to  their  Dominion  charters, 
Canada’s  latest  transcontinental  was  composed  of  two  divi¬ 
sions,  the  Eastern  and  the  Western,  and  both  were  separate 
entities. 

The  Eastern  Division,  known  as  the  National  Transconti¬ 
nental  Railway  (N.  T.  R.),  was  to  be  built  by  the  Dominion 
Government.  It  extended  westerly  from  Moncton  through 
New  Brunswick,  northern  Quebec  and  northern  Ontario  to 
the  city  of  Winnipeg,  a  distance  of  one  thousand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  two  miles.  On  the  completion  of  the  National 
Transcontinental  it  was  to  be  leased  by  the  Dominion  to  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Company  and  operated  by  them.  This 
lease  of  the  Eastern  Division  was  for  a  period  of  fifty  years 
at  a  rental  of  three  per  cent  per  annum  of  the  total  cost  of 
construction.  For  the  first  seven  years  no  rent  was  to  be 
charged. 

The  Western  Division,  known  as  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
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(G.  T.  P.),  was  to  be  built  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Com¬ 
pany.  It  included  that  portion  of  the  line  extending  from 
Winnipeg,  northerly  and  westerly,  via  Edmonton,  through 
the  Yellowhead  Pass  of  the  Rockies,  on  to  Prince  Rupert 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  a  distance  of  one  thousand,  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-five  miles.  This  Western  Division  was 
divided  in  turn  into  the  Prairie  Section  of  over  nine  hundred 
miles,  passing  for  the  most  part  through  a  fertile  and  pro¬ 
ducing  country,  and  the  Mountain  Section,  running  west¬ 
ward  from  Wolf  Creek,  in  Alberta,  for  eight  hundred  miles 
through  a  rough,  mountainous  and  non-producing  country. 

On  the  whole  Western  Division  the  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment  guaranteed  the  bonds  issued  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Company  up  to  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
construction.  These  advances  were  made  only  on  the  ap¬ 
proved  certificates  of  government  engineers,  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  prairie  section,  were  not  to  exceed  thirteen  thousand 
dollars  per  mile.  The  construction  per  mile  in  the  heavy 
mountain  section,  however,  cost  many  times  that  amount. 

By  1915  the  Dominion  of  Canada  had  thus  brought  to 
completion  three  great  transcontinentals.  But  she  had  over- 
builded.  To  sustain  such  a  mileage  extended  over  an  im¬ 
mense  country,  much  of  it  as  yet  unproductive,  would  re¬ 
quire  a  population  of  twenty  million.  Unfortunately  the 
outbreak  of  the  World  War  in  1914  brought  further  disloca¬ 
tions.  The  Canadian  Northern,  whatever  had  been  its  hopes, 
whose  bonds  in  many  instances  had  been  guaranteed  by  the 
Dominion  government,  continued  under  most  straitened  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Meanwhile  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  the 
National  Transcontinental  had  also  proved  unremunerative. 
To  bolster  these  roads  was  costing  the  Federal  government 
huge  sums  annually. 

There  ensued  a  period  of  disquietude  and  political  read¬ 
justments.  Finally,  in  1917,  an  Act  was  passed  at  Ottawa, 
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providing  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway  by  the  Canadian  government.  This  system  incor¬ 
porated  with  all  other  mileage  controlled  by  the  Dominion 
was  placed  under  a  commission  and  is  known  as  the  Cana¬ 
dian  National. 

In  1919  further  provision  was  made  to  include  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  in  the  Canadian  National  lines.  The  whole 
system,  embracing  in  control  over  20,000  miles,  was  placed 
under  a  non-political  board  of  directors.  Meanwhile  rail¬ 
ways  in  the  Dominion  are  still  in  a  period  of  transition. 
Whether  the  ultimate  solution  will  be  a  continuance  of  the 
two  great  groups,  one  privately  owned,  and  the  other  under 
government  control,  or  eventually  further  consolidation,  re¬ 
mains  for  the  years  to  disclose. 

Canada  has  been  fostered  by  her  railways.  Steam  roads 
are  essential  to  any  new  country  of  great  distances,  but  they 
are  vital  to  Canadian  progress.  How  otherwise  can  be 
welded  a  scanty  population  located  diversely  in  disjointed 
areas — whether  long  distanced  toward  the  east,  pierced  at  the 
centre  by  the  great  Laurentian  barrier,  or  walled  in  turn  by 
mighty  mountains  westward  at  the  Pacific? 

These  physical  handicaps,  so  inimical  to  material  progress, 
have  long  been  recognized.  Hence  the  railway  building  that 
has  harassed  the  succeeding  governments  at  Ottawa:  first 
girding  with  branches  the  rich  lands  along  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  about  the  Lakes,  then  the  joining  of  hands  with  the  Mari- 
times,  to  be  followed  in  time  with  the  great  trunk  lines  opening 
up  the  rich  agricultural  lands  of  the  prairies  and  extending 
beyond  the  mountains  to  the  coast.  For  sectional  accord 
as  a  continuing  people  will  depend  increasingly  upon  ave¬ 
nues  of  trade  that  benefit  commonly  the  life  of  the  whole 
Dominion. 
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The  Contract  System  on  Railway  Construction 

THE  SPHERE  OF  THE  HEAD-CONTRACTOR  AND 
THE  PRACTICE  OF  SUB-LETTING 

The  people  of  Canada  have  paid  dearly  for  their  efforts 
to  facilitate  transportation.  Increasing  amounts  since  Con¬ 
federation  have  been  expended,  particularly  on  steam  com¬ 
munications.  During  one  ten-year  period  of  railway  activity, 
which  necessarily  has  a  direct  relation  to  the  present  study, 
namely  that  following  1905,  considerably  more  than  one 
billion  dollars  (ten  hundred  and  forty-four  million),  was 
expended  in  the  Canadian  provinces,  on  the  improvement  of 
lines  already  existing,  and  the  construction  of  new  roads. 

In  accordance  with  the  methods  so  commonly  pursued  in 
all  railway  building,  a  considerable  proportion  of  this  entire 
amount  passed  through  the  medium  of  the  railway  contrac¬ 
tors.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  writer,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
to  trace  throughout  one  portion  of  the  field  in  which  these 
outlays  were  made  some  of  the  conditions  of  work  and  pay : 
a  more  or  less  intimate  recital  of  the  relations  frequently 
existing  between  the  head-contractor  and  his  sub-contractors, 
and  the  effect  of  this  upon  the  workers  in  the  camps. 

The  contract  system  seems  inherent  in  all  railway  building. 
As  already  indicated,  we  can  look  for  its  genesis  back  in 
England  during  the  inauguration  of  railway  construction. 
In  those  years  the  ultimate  worth  of  steam  roads  had  yet  to 
be  proved,  and  only  able  men,  undaunted  by  ridicule, 
would  undertake  to  construct  the  first  short  stretches  of  steel. 

38 
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One  name  looms  large  throughout  that  incipient  period — 
Thomas  Brassey,  the  pioneer  among  railway  contractors. 
He  participated  in  much  of  the  activity  pertaining  to  the 
advent  of  steam  transportation  in  England.  With  four 
thousand  English  navvies,  assisted  by  a  greater  number  of 
French  workmen,  he  constructed,  also,  for  France  in  1841 
her  first  real  railway  extending  from  Paris  to  Rouen.  Later 
in  the  fifties  agents  of  his  company  sought  contracts,  also, 
for  the  construction  of  railways  in  the  different  provinces 
of  British  America. 

Brassey,  also,  may  be  considered  the  progenitor  of  some 
of  the  destructive  features  that  marked  for  a  long  period  the 
methods  of  the  railway  contractor.  Early  he  encouraged 
sub-letting.  He  looked  upon  day-work  as  a  losing  game  for 
the  employer,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  his  work  was  done  by 
sub-contracting  or  by  other  forms  of  piece  work. 

It  was  however  in  the  United  States  that  the  railroad  con¬ 
tractor  came  into  his  own.  There  the  building  of  new  lines 
over  immense  distances  proceeded  in  rapid  strides.  The  four 
decades  following  1850  were  years  of  marvelous  railway 
development  in  the  American  Union.  Other  countries  were 
far  outdistanced,  the  eastern  states  were  interlaced,  lines  of 
railway  reached  the  Mississippi,  and  the  whole  country  was 
criss-crossed  by  roads  of  commerce  which  extended  ulti¬ 
mately  to  the  Pacific.  This  period  of  expansion  was  broken 
only  by  the  years  of  the  Civil  War;  it  culminated  in  the 
eighties  when  in  one  decade  seventy  thousand  miles  of  new 
lines  were  built,  principally  in  the  central  and  western  states. 
The  many  railroads  of  the  American  republic  welded  it 
politically  and  economical)7. 

In  the  opening  up  of  these  vast  territories  the  railroad 
builders  played  an  increasingly  important  part.  True,  times 
were  abnormal  and  undue  haste  in  places  meant  inevitable 
reaction  with  accompanying  years  of  depression,  yet  from  it 
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all  the  contractor  emerged  with  his  power  and  influence  en¬ 
hanced. 

The  first  era  of  railway  building  in  the  Canadian  prov¬ 
inces  was  financed  largely  by  English  money.  In  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  numerous  short  branches,  about  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  toward  the  Great  Lakes,  methods  in  building 
were  adopted  which  had  already  been  proven  successful  in 
England  and  in  the  neighboring  States.  The  railway  con¬ 
tractor  was  given  every  encouragement,  and  wide  powers 
were  latent  in  the  charter  granted  him  for  construction. 

The  chief  promoters  of  the  first  transcontinental  across 
the  Dominion,  built  during  the  second  period  of  railway  ex¬ 
pansion,  and  completed  in  the  middle  eighties,  were  men  who 
had  a  considerable  knowledge  of  conditions  in  building,  such 
as  pertained  to  railway  construction  in  the  Western  States. 
There  the  contract  system  dominated,  and  large  portions  of 
the  new  Canadian  line  were  constructed  under  a  similar 
system. 

These  same  methods  continued  during  the  active  years  of 
building  which  mark  a  third  period  of  railway  expansion  in 
Canada.  There  was  this  apparent  difference,  however :  in¬ 
stead  of  curbing  the  sphere  of  the  railway  contractor,  this 
latest  period  expanded  his  powers  unduly.  On  no  previous 
railway  construction  was  the  contractor  allowed  such  lati¬ 
tude.  Lollowing  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  contract 
system  deteriorated  into  nothing  better  at  times  than  a  skil¬ 
ful  form  of  sub-letting. 

Nor  need  exception  be  taken  to  this  method  under  normal 
conditions.  But  the  outcroppings  of  such  a  system  cul¬ 
minate  down  near  the  lowest  rung  in  the  power  exercised  by 
the  sub-contractor  over  the  conditions  of  hire  and  service 
among  the  men  on  his  piece  of  work.  It  becomes  at  times 
absurd,  and,  if  not  wasteful,  a  direct  detriment  to  the  pay 
of  the  navvy. 
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The  letting  of  a  railway  contract  for  the  building  of  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  miles  of  grade  on  a  new  transcontinental  is  a 
matter  of  some  import.  In  the  case  of  the  National  Trans¬ 
continental  Railway  such  matters  were  handled  from  Ottawa, 
the  several  contracts  being  let  by  the  National  Transconti¬ 
nental  Commission,  representing  the  Dominion  Government. 
As  each  section  of  the  new  road  was  ready  for  a  start  on 
construction,  a  call  for  tenders  was  published  broadcast 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  contract,  ostensibly,  was  let 
in  open  competition.  That,  however,  may  often  be  a  mere 
formality.  It  is  obvious  that  only  certain  firms  will  engage 
in  railway  construction  and  the  competition  lies  wholly  within 
well-known  groups.  Between  the  dates  of  calling  for  tenders 
and  the  final  letting  of  the  work  there  is  much  struggle  and 
stress,  or  plain  wire-pulling,  on  the  part  of  the  men  contend¬ 
ing  for  the  contract.  The  co-operation  of  interested  firms 
is  sought, — steel  plants,  bridge  works,  and  machinery  out¬ 
fitters  of  different  kinds, — for  each  of  these  have  usually  a 
favourite  in  the  matter  of  the  contract.  Business  direc¬ 
torates  not  uncommonly  interlock  in  such  allied  industries. 
Every  influence,  political  and  otherwise,  is  used  to  secure 
the  contract  for  a  favourite  commercial  protege. 

The  successful  bidder,  the  company  receiving  the  contract, 
is  known  on  the  line  as  the  “  head-contractor  It  may 
represent  a  group  of  men,  but  usually  such  companies  imply 
the  dominant  purpose  of  one  man,  and  the  contract  through¬ 
out  its  length  is  designated  locally  by  the  name  of  the  head- 
contractor. 

Once  obtained,  a  railway  contract  is,  in  many  ways,  a 
sinecure.  There  are  big  chances  of  very  material  profits 
during  the  probable  six  years  of  tenure.  Indeed,  when  the 
contract  thus  secured  extends  for  hundreds  of  miles  through 
the  hinterland,  away  from  regularly  organized  districts,  the 
head-contractor  has  in  his  new  field  something  of  the  power 
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of  a  satrap.  He  exercises  much  influence  and  authority  in 
his  demesne.  In  fact  the  letting  of  one  of  the  larger  con¬ 
tracts  on  the  National  Transcontinental  Railway  may  not 
unreasonably  have  been  compared  to  the  appointment  of  a 
governor,  in  the  historic  days,  to  one  of  the  lesser  provinces 
of  Imperial  Rome.  Some  phases  of  tax  farming  when  the 
Empire  laid  tribute,  whether  in  the  cities  of  Numidia  or  in 
the  villages  of  Pannonia,  were  not  wholly  dissociated  from 
the  exactions  in  pay  that  foreign-born  workers  encountered, 
in  a  later  time,  on  isolated  railway  contracts  in  Canada. 

There  is  an  idea  prevalent  among  nine  lay  persons  out  of 
ten  that  the  large  railway  contractor  is  at  an  immense  out¬ 
lay;  that  the  immediate  plant  which  he  puts  on  a  work  costs 
huge  amounts;  that  there  are  always  attendant  risks  of  grave 
losses,  and  that  in  the  face  of  all  these,  he  should  be  amply 
rewarded  for  his  pluck  and  business  enterprise.  This  suppo¬ 
sition  is  sometimes  right,  but  it  may,  also,  be  far  astray. 
While  a  contractor  has  often  started  work  with  a  valuable 
plant,  yet  quite  as  frequently  he  has  begun  work  with  a  very 
indifferent  outfit.  It  is  not  uncommon  on  railway  con¬ 
struction  for  the  contract  to  make  the  man  and  his  plant  too. 

Most  railway  contractors  have  the  faculty  of  getting  loyal 
service  from  their  immediate  assistants.  The  right  men  are 
well  paid.  From  the  juniors,  among  the  well-housed  clerical 
staff,  to  the  capable  managers  and  superintendents,  the  head- 
contractor  has,  at  his  service,  a  splendid  body  of  trained 
men.  Many  of  these  have  followed  his  fortunes  for  years, 
and  their  ability  insures  the  efficient  conduct  of  his  affairs 
during  his  continued  absence  from  the  line. 

The  head-contractor,  once  the  contract  is  secured,  hastens 
to  sub-let  the  different  works  on  the  first  eighty  or  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles,  which,  so  far,  only  stretches  on  paper  along  the 
location-line  already  run  by  the  engineers.  The  cutting  of 
the  right-of-way  is  first  sub-let.  This  means  cutting,  clear- 
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ing,  and  sometimes  burning  a  swath  sixty-six  feet  wide 
through  the  woods  following  the  staked  centre  posts  of  the 
engineers.  The  pile-driving,  the  trestle  work,  and  some 
rock  cuts  will  then  be  let,  and  a  few  large  buildings  erected 
which  later  serve  as  the  warehouses  and  offices  of  the  head¬ 
quarters  camp. 

There  are  numerous  contracts  let  for  particular  works ; 
one  man  contracts  to  do  the  concrete  work  called  for  in  the 
specifications ;  another  will  take  the  contract  of  cutting  rail¬ 
way  ties;  the  medical  system  and  the  mail  route  will,  also, 
be  allotted.  Finally,  ten  or  more  sub-contractors  will  receive 
sections  of  the  road  which  they  undertake  to  complete  up  to 
grade  level.  All  these  different  works  are  sub-let  on  a  good 
margin  from  the  price  originally  granted  the  head-contractor, 
whose  skill  in  sub-letting  should  net  him  substantial  gains  on 
his  contract. 

The  -secondary  stage  of  construction  includes  the  laying 
of  steel,  ballasting  with  lifts  of  gravel  and  bringing  the 
grade  to  a  finished  condition.  This  is  a  slow  and  expensive 
process,  calling  for  considerable  capital  expenditure  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  necessary  machine  equipment  and  rolling  stock. 
Work  in  this  stage  of  construction  is  not  sub-let,  being 
usually  performed  by  the  head-contractor  himself. 

The  awarding  of  a  railway  contract  presupposes,  of  course, 
that  the  preliminary  work  has  already  been  completed  by  the 
engineers.  These  men,  working  in  groups,  and  often  under 
primitive  conditions,  run  the  try-lines  and  procure  the  needed 
information  that  determines  the  final  location  of  the  road. 
It  is  from  the  blueprints,  supplied  originally  from  engineers 
in  the  field,  that  a  work  is  divided  into  sections,  and  then 
publicly*  let  for  contract. 

Along  the  Transcontinental  the  engineers  were  the  out¬ 
posts  of  the  Railway  Commission.  Scattered  in  residencies 
at  ten-mile  intervals,  they  checked  up  the  contractors,  accord- 
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ing  to  required  specifications,  as  the  work  progressed.  They 
were  the  local  observers  for  the  Government,  as  well  as 
technical  advisers  to  the  Commission,  and  communications 
pertaining  to  the  conduct  of  th  ework  passed  weekly  between 
the  district  engineers  and  the  authorities  at  Ottawa. 

How  does  the  sub-contractor  form  a  basis  for  the  mini¬ 
mum  price  he  will  accept  for  his  services  ?  The  sub¬ 
contractor  has  access,  at  the  office  of  the  head-contractor,  to 
blueprints  of  the  line  which  have  been  supplied  in  duplicate 
by  the  engineers.  These  show  in  detail  the  profile  of  the 
road,  the  mud  cuts,  the  fills,  the  trestles,  the  rock  work,  the 
ditching,  and  all  other  extras  required  on  the  whole  contract. 
From  these  he  selects  the  ten-mile  section  which  appeals  most 
to  one  of  his  experience,  taking  into  consideration  as  well 
the  equipment  he  has  at  his  disposal.  The  sub-contractor  is 
further  required  to  sign  contracts  for  the  work  he  under¬ 
takes;  his  plant  and  equipment,  as  well  as  his  supplies,  are 
all  under  lien  to  the  head-contractor  for  the  due  performance 
of  the  work.  He  undertakes,  also,  to  finish  his  contract  in 
a  specified  time. 

From  the  details  supplied  at  the  office  of  the  head- 
contractor  the  sub-contractor  has  a  good  idea  of  the  number 
of  yards  of  work  to  be  done  on  this  ten-mile  stretch — the 
extent  of  the  clay  excavation  and  the  fills  and  the  total 
amount  of  rock  to  be  moved.  .  From  these  figures  he  can 
estimate  fairly  well  the  number  of  men  he  will  need,  and  he 
knows,  too,  quite  accurately  what  supplies  to  store  in  his 
warehouse  sufficient  to  complete  his  work. 

All  supplies  for  each  of  the  sub-contractors  are  furnished 
at  the  headquarters  camp.  Thus,  when  outfitted,  the  sub¬ 
contractor  is  often  under  obligations  to  the  head-contractor 
for  many  thousands  of  dollars ;  his  van  goods,  his  cookery 
supplies,  his  feed,  his  machine  parts,  have  all  been  advanced 
him  from  the  huge  stores  at  headquarters  camp.  Even  the 
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freighting  may  be  handled  by  the  head-contractor  and  a  fur¬ 
ther  indebtedness  be  thus  incurred. 

Having  arranged  for  a  piece  of  new  work  the  sub¬ 
contractor  proceeds  at  once  to  erect  camp  buildings  at  a  suit¬ 
able  point  on  his  location  somewhere  ahead  of  the  steel. 
The  winter  months  are  largely  spent  in  preparation  of  the 
work  on  his  contract  which  will  commence  in  the  spring 
break-up.  The  sub-contractor  will  usually  have  a  small 
plant,  including  steel  rails  of  light  weight,  a  donkey  engine 
or  two,  several  horses,  some  carts,  a  blacksmith  outfit,  and 
considerable  lesser  equipment,  probably,  from  a  former  work. 

To  tote  supplies  is  a  serious  task.  If  the  camp  of  the 
sub-contractor  is  thirty  miles  ahead  of  the  steel  it  will  mean 
sometimes  a  two  or  three-day  trip,  for  rough  roads  have  to 
be  hastily  constructed,  the  hills  avoided  and  the  swamps  and 
muskegs  edged  with  corduroy.  The  frequent  detours  and 
the  many  sudden  twists  add  greatly  to  the  length  of  the  haul, 
for  mud  at  times  half  envelopes  the  heavy  wheels.  Not  five 
hundred  pounds  can  be  toted  under  such  conditions,  even 
with  a  four-horse  team.  What  wonder  that  sharp  frosts, 
with  plenty  of  snow  and  ice,  are  welcomed!  With  sleigh  and 
team  a  two-ton  load  may  be  taken  fifteen  miles  in  a  day,  but 
once  the  break-up  is  at  hand  trouble  again  besets  the  teamster 
on  every  side. 

Few  scenes  in  camps  surpass  in  interest  the  busy  hauling 
of  supplies  necessary  for  construction.  Various  kinds  are 
forwarded — pork,  smoked  meats,  flour,  canned  goods  of  all 
descriptions,  dried  fruits,  raisins,  prunes,  apricots,  and  beans 
for  the  cookery;  hay  in  bales  and  oats  for  the  stables;  dyna¬ 
mite  for  the  powder  cellar;  mackinaws,  boots,  rubbers,  socks, 
shirts,  shoepacks,  stationery,  painkiller,  mosquito-oil,  snuff 
and  tobacco  for  the  van  or  office  store.  The  blacksmith  shop, 
too,  will  early  be  requisitioned  for  service,  so  it  is  rigged 
with  anvil,  sledges,  big  link  chains,  steel  rods  for  drills,  dump 
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carts  in  parts,  and  spares  of  many  kinds.  Stores  of  what¬ 
ever  sort  are  the  sinews  for  the  construction  season,  and 
their  due  selection  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  any  sub¬ 
contractor. 

Transport  must  usually  be  performed  during  weeks  in  the 
depths  of  winter,  and  weather  then  in  northern  parts  must 
be  wooed  in  its  variable  moods.  Distance,  too,  and  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  the  roads  tend  toward  irregularity  that  disrupts 
the  best-laid  plans.  So,  while  the  sleighing  is  good,  the  tote- 
teams  are  hustled.  The  shouts  of  the  teamsters  are  heard 
late  and  early  throughout  the  short  winter  days,  and  the 
frosted  snow  crunches  with  the  heavy  hoof  as  loaded  teams 
on  the  sleigh-haul  travel  with  an  early  start,  while  yet  Arc- 
turus  hangs  big  in  the  eastern  sky. 

True,  these  be  but  routine  tasks,  yet  in  them  lies  the  tinge 
of  romance.  We  are  prone  in  Canada  to  ignore  the  heroism 
of  men  such  as  these  in  obscure  places.  The  youth  of  the 
Dominion  know  more  of  the  storied  march  of  Hannibal  or 
the  Crossing  of  the  Alps  than  of  the  accomplishments  of 
men  on  frontier  works. 

Ihe  written  pages  of  textbooks  much  in  use  cease  not  to 
depict  how  men  of  another  land  and  in  a  former  time,  upon 
conquest  bent,  encountered  in  their  onward  march  the  ice  of 
the  steeps  and  snows  of  the  mountain  passes.  Combated  by 
inclement  weather,  they  are  urged  ever  into  sustained  effort 
by  the  vision  of  fertile  valleys  beyond,  and  loot  in  recom- 
pence  from  opulent  towns  on  the  rich  plains  of  Piedmont. 
But  during  long  weeks  of  the  winter  months  amid  scenes  of 
rocks  and  wooded  isolation,  where  temperatures  are  lower 
than  soldiers  would  endure,  men  of  the  camps  in  lightsome 
mood  go  daily  forth  in  the  performance  of  their  wonted 
tasks,  turning  out  often  long  before  daylight  with  the  ther¬ 
mometer  registering  40°  below  zero. 

Here  in  passing  let  me  acknowledge  the  tangible  accom- 
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plishments  of  the  railway  contractor  himself.  Plans  and 
schemes  first  visualized  by  engineers,  have  been  made  real 
by  his  practical  force  and  genius.  In  a  land  such  as  Canada, 
with  its  great  natural  obstacles,  and  in  many  portions  still  a 
wilderness  but  scantily  peopled,  these  men  of  action,  un¬ 
daunted  by  barriers,  have  tackled  undertakings  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  which  in  an  earlier  age  would  have  been  deemed 
heroic.  Canada  can  well  honour  the  vision  and  daring  of 
her  railway  builders.  Their  acts  and  deeds,  often  pursued 
with  audacity  and  purpose  and  in  the  face  of  great  diffi¬ 
culties,  would  not  demean  the  campaign  of  a  marshal. 

It  is  well  to  indicate,  also,  before  closing  this  section, 
something  of  the  nature  of  the  written  agreements  entered 
into  between  the  sub-contractor  and  the  officials  of  the  head- 
office.  These  will  vary  in  each  particular  case — according  as 
the  work  undertaken  pertains  to  clearing  right-of-way,  build¬ 
ing  trestles  or  to  the  actual  construction  of  the  grade.  There 
are,  nevertheless,  certain  stipulations  well  understood  by  the 
men  in  the  bunkhouse  which  seem  to  be  an  essential  part  of 
all  agreements  for  sub-letting.  Five  of  them  at  least  may  be 
mentioned  here : — 

1.  Agreement  is  entered  into  to  complete  the  portion  of 
road  between  mileage,  say  220  and  231,  up  to  grade 
level,  as  called  for  in  the  specifications  supplied  by  the 
engineers. 

2.  The  prices  are  stated  which  will  be  allowed  the  sub¬ 
contractor  for  rock,  clay  and  muskeg  excavation. 
Classification,  too,  is  generally  promised,  for  example, 
if  a  piece  of  work  changes  (clay  develops  where  muskeg 
is  listed  on  blueprint,  or  if  an  unexpected  showing  of 
rock  deters  the  sub-contractor  in  his  work)  new  and 
proportionate  rates  will  be  allowed,  upon  the  approval 
of  the  engineers. 
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3.  A  clause  provides  a  time  limit  for  the  completion  of 
the  work. 

4.  The  head-contractor  reserves  to  himself  the  right  to 
cancel  the  sub-contract  or  to  put  extra  men  on  portions 
of  it,  if  he  deems  it  necessary  in  order  to  hasten  the 
work. 

5.  It  is  also  agreed  that  all  needed  supplies  must  be  pur¬ 
chased  only  through  the  head-contractor. 

Doubtless  all  these  precautions  are  essential.  There  is 
need,  too,  at  times,  to  spur  on  some  of  the  sub-contractors. 
For  a  delinquent  on  any  one  sub-contract  to  hold  back  the 
steel  when,  in  the  course  of  months,  it  creeps  up  the  line, 
would  impose  serious  loss,  not  only  upon  the  head-company 
but  upon  the  other  sub-contractors  on  the  same  piece  of  work. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  a  more  or  less  stringent  agreement 
between  the  head-contractor  and  his  sub-contractors. 

One  thing  is  favourable- to  the  sub-contractor;  he  need 
make  no  big  initial  outlay.  He  starts,  however,  with  a  big 
debit  charged  against  him  for  supplies.  But  the  sub-contrac¬ 
tor  counts  much  on  his  experience.  His  credit  stands  good 
at  the  head  office  so  long  as  he  does  enough  work  on  his 
contract  to  wipe  off  all  advances.  The  fulfilment  of  the 
sub-contract,  if  he  handles  himself  right,  should  not  only 
obliterate  the  accounts  at  the  head  office,  but  leave  him  a 
handsome  profit  as  well. 

The  relation  existing  between  the  head-contractor  and  the 
sub-contractor,  however,  seems  but  to  whet  the  appetite  for 
more  sub-letting.  At  any  rate  the  sub-contractors  invariably 
proceed  where  possible  to  sub-let  in  another  form,  which 
final  form  is  in  fact  the  most  acute.  From  the  experience 
gained  in  his  relations  with  the  head-contractor  he  hastens  to 
let  out  his  work  again  to  small  work-groups  in  “  stations  ” 
of  one  hundred  feet  each.  Some  groups  will  take  five,  eight, 
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or  eleven  stations,  and  they  in  turn  undertake  to  build  their 
portion  of  the  road  up  to  grade  level.  In  the  system  of  sub¬ 
letting,  station-work  is  about  the  fourth  circle  out  from  the 
head-?ontractor. 

The  agreement  which  the  station-men  enter  into  is  a  replica 
in  substante  of  that  which  the  sub-contractor  has  already 
signed  with  the  head-contractor,  with  the  exception  of  the 
rates  paid  for  yardage  and  the  prices  charged  for  goods. 
The  sub-contractor  sees  to  it  that  his  margin  on  both  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  help  defray  his  debt  at  the  headquarters  camp  and  to 
insure  a  safe  return  on  the  work  he  has  already  undertaken. 

The  peak  of  the  contract  system  in  railway  building  was 
reached  on  Canada’s  last  transcontinental.  There,  too,  was 
its  weakness  most  in  evidence :  sub-letting  became  an  art. 
Men  and  officials  in  the  possession  of  large  contracts  traded 
on  their  holdings,  and  intermediaries  sought  profits  from 
transferring  their  various  interests.  How  did  such  relations 
affect  wages?  The  following  sections  show  the  contract  sys¬ 
tem  in  actual  operation  along  railway  construction  in  the 
James  Bay  country.  The  details  enumerated  are  character¬ 
istic  of  similar  employments  on  other  works  during  these  ten 
busy  years  of  construction  across  the  Dominion. 


CHAPTER  III 


Work  and  Pay  in  Isolated  Camps  (1903-1914) 

A.  HIRING  THE  CAMPMAN 
Showing  the  private  employment  bureau  in  operation 

In  the  chapters  immediately  preceding,  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  sketch  the  background  of  the  navvy.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  in  the  three  sections  of  this  present  chapter  to  enter, 
with  more  detail,  into  the  actual  facts  of  daily  life  as  they 
pertained  to  the  hire,  the  housing,  and  the  pay  of  men  in 
camps  during  the  last  period  of  railway  expansion  in  Canada. 

The  present  section  will  touch  briefly  on  the  system 
of  hiring  frontier  workers  through  private  employment 
agencies.  This  method,  previous  to  1916,  was  commonly 
pursued  throughout  all  parts  of  the  Dominion  in  placing 
workers  on  the  job,  particularly  men  employed  in  bushwork, 
at  mines,  and  other  camp  activities.  The  following  pages 
show  something  of  the  system  in  operation,  particularly  in 
the  five-year  period  following  1910. 

Even  until  very  recent  years  the  private  employment 
agency  was  always  conspicuous  in  the  various  towns  adja¬ 
cent  to  camp-works.  Indeed  it  was  also  much  in  evidence 
in  the  larger  Canadian  centres,  such  as  Ottawa,  Edmonton, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  as  well  as  Fort  William,  Sudbury, 
North  Bay  and  other  large  towns  that  commonly  served  as 
feeders  for  all  kinds  of  camp  labour,  required  on  the  various 
frontier  works. 

Even  the  legislative  enactments  of  the  past  few  years  have 
not  wholly  eliminated  the  private  agencies.  Perhaps  a  score 
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may  still  be  found  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  alone.  They 
are  closely  observed,  however,  and  many  of  the  distinctive 
practices  that  were  formerly  associated  with  this  business 
have  disappeared  in  the  proximity  of  official  bureaux  effi¬ 
ciently  controlled. 

The  old  “  shipping-office  ”  is  still  remembered :  unpreten¬ 
tious  and  modestly  located,  perhaps  at  a  corner  adjacent  to 
the  station  or  in  a  nearby  lane,  these  places  were  the  ren¬ 
dezvous  for  unplaced  men.  Such  an  office  had  always  an 
enticing  display  of  ad-heads  plastering  the  walls  and  win¬ 
dows.  Notices  were  paraded  to  advantage  on  bulletins  an¬ 
nouncing:  “Men  Wanted”;  “Good  Wages  Paid  Team¬ 
sters”;  “Labourers  for  Construction”;  “Bushmen  Wanted, 
$40.  a  month”;  “Railway  Contractor  needs  100  men,  $2. 
per  day”;  “Men  for  Station-work,”  etc.,  etc.  A  black¬ 
board  tilted  at  an  angle  for  the  advantage  of  the  unemployed 
conveyed  further  detailed  information  of  work  to  be  had, 
while  many  items  already  erased  showed  the  danger  of 
delay.  Even  the  sidewalk  cement  in  the  front  of  the  stand, 
chalked  in  colours,  would  indicate  particularly  some  tit-bit 
in  the  way  of  employment. 

To  the  man  who  is  down  and  out,  and  who  has  eagerly 
scanned  the  boards  of  the  different  shipping  offices,  the 
natural  thing  to  do  is  to  inquire  within.  Occasionally,  but 
not  always,  a  fee  is  charged  before  imparting  information 
as  to  the  details  of  the  work.  That  will  depend  on  the 
arrangements  already  made  by  the  employment  agent  with 
the  employing  company.  It  is  always  impressed  as  an  in¬ 
ducement  to  the  men  seeking  work  that  the  wage  offered  is 
considerably  higher — perhaps  twenty-five  cents  or  fifty  cents 
per  day — than  that  paid  locally  for  a  similar  class  of  work. 

A  common  objection  raised  by  men  looking  for  work 
under  such  circumstances  is  the  distance  to  the  camp  and  the 
railway  fare  incurred.  This,  also,  is  usually  coupled  with 
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the  fact  that  they  have  not  a  cent  in  their  pockets.  This  pre¬ 
dicament,  however,  while  serious,  may  easily  be  overcome; 
the  employment  agent,  because  of  his  relations  with  the  em¬ 
ploying  firms,  can  advance  the  fare.  Meals  and  sleeping 
places  for  the  whole  time  en  route  to  the  camp, — often  over 
a  week  is  consumed  in  such  trips, — will  be  provided  for  the 
men,  and  the  whole  amount  can  then  be  deducted  from  wages 
accruing  later,  once  they  are  located.  Sometimes  even  to¬ 
bacco  is  supplied  and  other  inducements  are  made  for  the 
campman  to  sign  up. 

Who  are  the  usual  applicants  at  such  places  ?  The  casuals, 
some  tired  of  doing  nothing,  others  sore  after  a  big  drunk, 
just  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  who  go  to  make  up  the  migra¬ 
tory  classes  in  frontier  towns.  There  are  others,  too,  men, 
foreign-born,  newly  arrived  in  the  country,  and  glad  of  just 
such  an  offer  to  get  immediate  work  with  accompanying 
transportation  to  their  tasks. 

Most  men  “  hooking-up  ”  for  work  camps  of  whatever 
kind,  under  the  old  conditions  of  hire,  were  asked  by  the 
employment  agent  to  sign  a  contract.  These  wage  agree¬ 
ments  were  usually  worded  similarly  even  for  different 
forms  of  employment.  The  rate  of  pay  was  definitely  stipu¬ 
lated,  whether  by  the  hour  or  the  day,  and  the  price  to  be 
charged  for  board  was  also  stated.  Further  promises  were 
often  made  for  overtime,  and  Sunday  work  to  be  had,  if 
desired,  with  extra  remuneration.  Invariably,  too,  there 
was  the  provision  that  those  who  remained  three  to  six 
months  on  the  job  would  be  refunded  all  the  extra  charges 
incurred  for  their  transportation  and  meals  en  route  to  camp. 

The  whole  proposition  seems  fair.  Few  applicants  but 
have  resolved,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  to  stay  at 
least  six  months,  if  not  a  year,  on  the  next  job  they  under¬ 
take.  Resolution  looms  large  in  such  cases,  and  the  refund 
for  transportation  looks  to  be  almost  in  the  hand.  Indeed 
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it  may  be  said  that  the  employment  agent  finds  this  pro¬ 
vision  in  hiring  to  be  the  big  inducement  even  when  others 
fail.  At  any  rate  it  means  to  the  seasonal  worker  definite 
opportunity  for  employment  and  in  new  fields;  even  this,  to 
one  of  such  temperament,  is  not  to  be  overlooked. 

During  the  period  of  railway  expansion  in  Canada  which 
had  not  terminated  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  World 
War,  most  large  employers  of  camp  workers  kept  in  touch 
with  these  small  employment  agencies  —  the  large  railway 
contracting  firms  particularly.  Nor  did  any  self-respecting 
agency  disdain  such  arrangements.  It  meant  in  effect  that 
at  certain  seasons  all  the  men  booked  by  it  would  be  readily 
placed. 

The  more  men  shipped  the  bigger  the  profits,  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  agent  got  from  $i.  to  $2.  for  each  of  the  men  he 
could  sign  up.  This  was  not  collected  from  the  men,  but 
came  from  the  head  office  of  the  contractor,  for  whom  they 
were  signed.  This  required,  however,  that  the  men  be 
landed  on  the  contract;  consequently  they  were  taken  in 
bunches,  twenty-five  to  two  hundred  at  a  time.  The  plant¬ 
ing  of  men  in  this  way  on  distant  works  often  consumed  a 
week  or  ten  days  for  the  scouts  who  accompanied  these 
gangs. 

Such  employment  agencies  commonly  co-operated  with 
similar  ones  in  other  cities ;  various  offices  in  North  Bay, 
Sudbury,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Fort  William,  Toronto  and 
Montreal  were  connected  indirectly,  or  at  least  worked 
through  one  another.  Between  1900  and  1915,  before  an 
effort  was  made  at  official  regulation  of  the  privately-owned 
bureaux,  the  employment  agent  did  a  lucrative  business  in 
the  north.  A  lawyer  has  been  known  to  divert  his  efforts 
for  a  time  to  this  remunerative  trade. 

With  the  continued  influx  of  men  from  the  continent  to 
the  camps  of  Canada,  in  those  years  immediately  preceding 
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the  World  War,  many  of  the  employment  agencies  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  foreign-born  workers.  Quite 
often  such  private  offices  were  conducted  by  men  who  them¬ 
selves  were  not  naturalized  citizens  in  the  Dominion.  Offices 
thus  operated  appeared  to  work  in  chains. 

The  methods  of  all  private  agencies,  which  catered  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  illiterate  foreign-born,  varied  but  little.  The 
main  thing  was  to  get  the  newcomers  from  Central  Europe, 
blessed  as  they  are  with  strong  arms  and  broad  backs,  hastily 
signed-up  and  forwarded.  Duly  informed  of  the  prospective 
arrival  of  an  immigrant  ship,  a  representative  of  these 
agencies  would  meet  the  Atlantic  boat,  crowded  with  new 
arrivals,  at  the  docks.  Some  agents  more  enterprising  than 
the  others  would,  when  permitted,  come  up  the  river  from 
Quebec  City  with  the  men  in  the  steerage. 

Such  labour  recruits  were,  of  course,  pleased  to  learn  so 
soon  of  profitable  employment  awaiting  them.  Upon  land¬ 
ing  at  Montreal  they  were  herded  directly  to  the  agency; 
there  they  were  patted  and  stroked  the  right  way  until  signed 
up.  Thence  they  were  soon  hustled  to  a  railway  camp 
hundreds  of  miles  distant  somewhere  in  the  hinterland.  Not 
infrequently  these  newcomers  from  beyond  the  Atlantic  were 
landed  at  a  frontier  work  with  little  more  real  knowledge 
of  the  settled  parts  of  Canada  than  was  already  surmised 
before  leaving  their  native  village  somewhere  in  central 
Europe.  Their  first  impressions  of  the  new  land,  now  that 
they  had  arrived,  were  gleaned  intermittently  from  a  car 
window,  as  the  woods  and  rocks  and  lakes  of  the  unsettled 
northland  sped  past  in  ever-widening  circles. 

Not  uncommonly  such  workers  were  enticed  by  the 
smooth-tongued  individuals,  rich  in  dialects,  who,  while  a 
countryman  of  theirs,  was  already  experienced  in  methods 
of  hire  common  through  the  Dominion.  Such  a  man  was 
indeed  invaluable  toward  making  for  the  success  of  any 
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privately-conducted  agency.  To  obserye  his  tactics  among 
his  group  of  nationals,  when,  for  days  at  a  time,  a  con¬ 
struction  train  slowly  makes  its  way  out  from  the  end  of  the 
steel,  is  to  note  his  callous  attitude  toward  the  real  interests 
of  his  fellow-countrymen.  In  doing  work  of  this  nature  he 
is  not -unlike  the  trained  steer  of  the  stockyards  which  decoys 
into  chosen  channels  its  kindred  brutes,  yet  always  to  its  own 
advantage. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  due  care  was  exercised 
by  private  agencies  in  hiring  men,  to  have  an  applicant  look¬ 
ing  for  work  sign  an  agreement.  Regular  and  in  place  as 
this  may  seem,  it  gave  in  turn  too  little  protection  to  the 
worker  himself.  The  formal  signing  of  papers  may  give 
confidence  to  the  more  ignorant  but  it  proves  doubly  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  agents  themselves. 

Many  such  agreements  used  by  private  employment  agen¬ 
cies  in  Canada  were  emphatically  one-sided.  The  rate  of  pay 
and  the  charges  for  board  were  alone  expressly  stated,  but 
the  dozen  and  one  discrepancies  and  minor  losses  usually  in¬ 
curred  in  camps  were  not  fully  anticipated  by  newcomers  to 
forms  of  frontier  works.  Too  commonly  things  were  skil¬ 
fully  misrepresented  if  not  deliberately  falsified  and  men  en¬ 
gaging  thus  were  hastily  bundled  off  to  find  out  for  them¬ 
selves  the  conditions  of  work  and  pay  at  isolated  camps. 

There  is  inserted  here  a  form  of  hire  typical  of  the  work 
agreements  signed  by  men  at  private  employment  agencies 
for  labour  during  this  period  of  railway  construction.  Dif¬ 
ferent  American  offices,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  co¬ 
operated  in  turn  with  similar  branches  in  Canada.  The  con¬ 
tract  is  vague  enough  except  that  it  articles  a  man  for  work 
at  a  set  wage  per  day  to  some  employer,  and  states  clearly  the 
advances  so  far  made.  Such  a  form  however  has  little  to 
indicate  what  will  be  the  real  wages  when  actual  conditions 
are  later  encountered  at  camp. 
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TELEPHONE,  ORCHARD  ,655  ESTABLISHED  ,895 

S.  GREENBERG’S  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 

162  EAST  4th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


STATEMENT  of  LABOR  CONTRACT 


N»m«  4f  Employer 

Name  dee  Stellnngagebendea 

Alkalmaziat  ado  neve 

Pracu  dajuceho  meno 

Nome  del  padrone 

Nama  a t  arbetagif raren 

Lmie  pracydajacego 

Addreaa  of  Employer 

Adreeae  dea  Stallongagebendea 

AlkalmazAst  ado  osime 

Pracj  dajuceho  adreaea 

Direzione  del  padrone 

Adreaa  af  arbetagifraren 

Adrea  pracydajacego 

Name  of  Employee 

Name  dea  Angeatellten 

Alkalmazott  crime 
•^obotnikow  meno 

Nome  del  Laiorante 

Namn  af  arbetatagaren  . 

Imie  robotnika  v 

Sisley 

Addreaa  of  Employee 

Adreeae  dea  Angestelltea 

Alkalmazott  neve 

Itobotnikow  adreaaa 

Direzione  del  Layorante 

Adreaa  a  1  arbetatagaren 

Adrea  robotnika 

/  ~  V 

/? 

Nature  of  work  to  be  performed 

Art  der  auazufiihrendeo  Arbeit 

A  munka  minoaAge 

Jaka  robot* 

Specie  di  Laroro 

Det  arbete  eom  akall  otforae 
"Jaka  praca 

'K/'TCJz. 

floure  of  Labor 

Anzahl  der  Arbeitsatundea 

Munka  or&k  arkma 

Kelo  hodini  robit 

Ore  di  Laroro 

Arbete  timmarne 

Iloac  godsin  roboezyea 

Wagea  offered 

Angebotener  Lokn 

Felajknlott  munkab6r 

Kelo  plaeu 

Paga  offerla 

Den  16n  10m  erbjndea 

Jaka  plaea 

Destination  of  the  peraona  employed 
Beatimmvngaort  der  Angeatellten 

Az  alkaloiazottak  kUldetlsi  helye 

Dze  je  j*<  aelanim 

Deatinar.i  >ne  delle  persona  impiegate 
Deatinatinnen  af  de  anatttllda  pereenerna 
Mlcjaco  prxyznacione  do  roboty 

/ 

Teitn»  ol-‘ ranipotniior 
Transport  bed ingungea 
Szillitf.si  feltAtelek 
Jak  bud'  poalane 
Condiikouo  di  vtaggio 
Vlllkoreu  f5r  deraa  tranaporteriug 
Warunk\  jazdy 


Reroar  ki 
A  nmerkong »a 
Mefje^yi^aek 
Posnaojka 
OaaerT  Aiioni 
AnmircDinf 
Dw»|» 

If  more  than  one  person  is  engaged 


% 


Mew  Vork 


,nau  out  person  ,s  enjAged^list  o(  names  and  addre*ys  wl|  be  fpund  .„.c*ed  1 

^4*f± . 6% . 


1  \  picMi  Form  of  Agreement  Signed  at  Private  Kmployment 
Agencies  (1905-1914) 
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There  was  another  phase  of  the  work  of  the  private  em¬ 
ployment  bureau  during  those  years  which  deserves  to  be 
mentioned.  The  hiring  of  men  for  work  as  navvies  north 
of  the  height  of  land  was  hampered  throughout  several  years 
by  the  peculiar  labour  conditions  which  existed  in  the  Cobalt 
country.  The  one  railway  which  fed  construction  on  the 
National  Transcontinental  passed  for  sixty  miles  through 
the  silver  area.  The  many  new  mining  centres,  pulsing  with 
the  hopes  of  new-found  gains,  attracted  and  held  many  of 
the  unskilled  workers ;  higher  wages,  more  congenial  sur¬ 
roundings,  less  bossing  and  a  contact  with  men  and  enter¬ 
prises  which  gave  promise  of  bigger  results  attracted  the 
more  solid  type  of  English  and  French-speaking  men  who, 
ordinarily,  would  have  gravitated  as  navvies  to  the  railway 
construction  farther  north. 

The  continual  loss  of  these  better-class  workers  caused 
many  a  heart-burn  to  the  employment  agents.  From  their 
office  at  Sudbury,  North  Bay  or  Sault  Ste.  Marie  they  would 
sign  men  for  work  somewhere  in  the  Abitibi  country.  To 
land  them  on  the  job  meant  a  journey  of  days,  and  necessi¬ 
tated  passing  by  train  through  the  mining  country.  It  was 
their  misfortune  and  constant  worry  that  whole  groups  of 
workers  thus  engaged  to  go  to  camps  on  construction  did  not 
hesitate  to  jump  their  agreements  at  the  first  opportunity 
when  in  the  Cobalt  country.  For,  with  ruthless  regularity, 
in  spite  of  precautions,  there  soon  trickled  to  the  ears  of 
men  thus  articled,  forbidden  tales  of  work  and  pay  in  the 
railway  camps ;  and  second  thoughts  with  men  so  circum¬ 
stanced  prompted  quick  action. 

To  protect  themselves,  the  employment  agents  would  some¬ 
times  dispatch  the  men  who  had  signed  up  with  them  for 
railway  work  in  car  lots,  with  two  guards  in  charge.  Sep¬ 
arate  coaches  filled  with  navvies  thus  scouted  were  some¬ 
times  attached  to  the  regular  trains  on  the  Temiskaming 
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Railway.  The  doors  of  the  coaches  bearing  the  labourers 
were  locked  for  some  hours  while  passing  through  the  towns 
of  the  mining  district.  But  such  precautions  were  often 
futile,  for  quite  frequently  men  under  agreement  to  serve  as 
navvies  eluded  the  guards  and  quietly  escaped  from  the  coach 
windows  or  other  unwatched  exits.  During  those  partic¬ 
ular  years  cases  were  not  infrequent  of  men  being  hand¬ 
cuffed  and  thus  manacled  conveyed  under  guard  to  a  camp, 
there  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  agreement  for  work  for  which 
they  had  engaged  at  an  employment  office.  No  defence  is 
here  intended  of  men  who,  even  under  the  conditions,  vio¬ 
lated  their  wage  bargain.  Some,  doubtless,  were  culpable  in 
using  the  transportation  provided  by  an  employment  agent 
to  reach  the  Cobalt  field.  But  why  the  mistrust  so  general 
of  conditions  of  work  in  camps  along  the  National  Trans¬ 
continental  ? 

One  class  of  workers  did  not  seek  eagerly  to  escape.  They 
were  the  foreign-born  labourers  routed  north  as  navvies  to 
some  sub-contractor.  All  things  were  new  to  them  and 
strange;  Cobalt  meant  no  more  to  them  than  McDougall’s 
Chutes  or  Moonbeam  Creek.  They  sat  stolid,  passive,  roll¬ 
ing  their  hand-made  smokes,  taking  their  orders  from  a 
leader,  who  had  often  a  monetary  interest  in  landing  them 
on  the  works. 

During  the  greater  portion  of  the  period  which  marks  the 
construction  of  the  two  latest  transcontinentals  the  placing 
of  labour  of  any  kind  in  camps,  as  already  mentioned,  con¬ 
tinued  largely  in  the  hands  of  private  agents.  This  system, 
whatever  be  its  merits,  soon  begat  many  questionable  prac¬ 
tices.  Responsible  men  who  at  one  time  may  have  engaged 
in  this  occupation  were  gradually  eliminated,  their  places 
being  taken  by  another  type  who  placed  mercenary  objects  to 
the  fore.  Foreign-born  men,  often  but  recently  arrived  in 
Canada,  were  largely  in  control  of  the  private  employment 
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agencies.  There  was  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  handling  of 
the  applicants  for  work.  Charges  varied  with  the  individual 
agent  and  the  brunt  of  the  whole  disorder  in  hiring  was 
borne  by  the  men  in  camps  and  bunkhouses. 

Changed  Conditions  Since  ipi6 

Since  1916  a  change  has  taken  place  throughout  the  Do¬ 
minion  in  the  matter  of  employment  agencies.  The  private 
agent,  as  already  mentioned,  has  been  greatly  curtailed,  and 
the  Federal  Government  in  co-operation  with  the  provinces 
has  substituted  a  system  of  bureaux  country-wide.  They 
have  in  view  the  placement  of  men  according  to  the  need 
existing  for  any  particular  class  of  workers. 

While  the  purpose  of  this  monograph  is,  primarily,  to 
provide  an  estimate  of  work  and  pay  in  camps  previous  to 
1915,  the  writer  desires  here  to  pay  due  tribute  to  the  men 
of  the  employment  bureaux  both  Federal  and  provincial 
throughout  Canada.  Their  ability  and  personal  sincerity, 
invariably,  have  proven  a  wholesome  factor  in  recent  years 
toward  bettering  conditions  of  hire  and  pay  for  men  on 
seasonal  works. 

Since  the  employment  office  superintendent’s  remunera¬ 
tion  does  not  depend  upon  the  number  of  placements  he 
makes,  he  has  nothing  to  gain  by  misrepresentation  of  em¬ 
ployment  conditions.  The  result  is  that  the  information 
which  he  furnishes  to  applicants  is  dependable.  Informa¬ 
tion  is  given  as  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  its  location,  the 
rate  of  wages  and  the  probable  cost  of  board  and  lodging. 
Other  factors  that  may  bear  upon  the  situation  are  also  indi¬ 
cated,  such  as  the  probable  duration  of  employment  and 
possible  requirements  as  to  membership  in  a  union. 

The  public  employment  office  now  in  vogue  provides, 
further,  a  channel  for  the  worker  to  register  his  complaints 
and  air  his  grievances.  Sometimes  the  mere  expression  of 
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his  opinion  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  “  get  the  load  oft  his 
mind,”  but  if  there  is  a  real  basis  for  his  complaint  it  will 
be  taken  up  by  the  superintendent  in  an  effort  to  remedy  the 
conditions  which  are  causing  complaint. 

For  the  worker  who  uses  the  government  service  to  assist 
him  in  finding  employment  soon  learns  to  regard  each  local 
superintendent  as  a  friend.  The  official,  in  turn,  protects 
the  interests  of  his  applicants,  particularly  in  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  wage  adjustment. 

The  government  employment  service  has,  without  a  doubt, 
checked  certain  abuses  formerly  practised  by  unscrupulous 
employers.  They  evidently  realize  that  any  question  per¬ 
taining  to  the  hiring  of  workers  may  now  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  a  department  of  the  government  whose  primary 
interest  is  employment.  They  realize,  too,  that  consequences 
may  be  more  serious  than  in  the  olden  days  when  employ¬ 
ment  was  nobody’s  particular  business. 

Then,  too,  the  establishment  of  a  public  bureau  has  ob¬ 
viated  the  necessity  of  a  “  wild  goose  chase  ”  from  place  to 
place,  to  follow  up  rumours  of  possible  employment.  With 
the  public  employment  office,  providing  as  it  does  accurate 
and  ready  information  relating  to  employment  conditions 
from  coast  to  coast,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  any  worker 
to  travel  long  distances  on  the  odd  chance  of  securing  em¬ 
ployment. 

When  employment  is  available  at  a  distance,  workers 
securing  their  positions  or  jobs  through  any  branch  of  the 
government  employment  service  can  obtain  a  reduced  trans¬ 
portation  rate  which  saves  them  j4c-  a  nfile  f°r  any  distance 

i  __ 

where  the  minimum  fare  is  over  $4.00.  Thus,  under  the 
private  employment  agency  system  charges  for  fares  were 
often  padded,  but  under  the  government  system  the  cost  is 
less  than  the  standard  rate. 

But  probably  the  outstanding  direction  in  which  the  public 
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employment  service  has  improved  conditions  for  the  workers 
has  been  through  the  virtual  elimination  of  the  private  em¬ 
ployment  agent.  While  it  is  true  that  private  employment 
agencies  still  exist,  their  numbers  are  limited,  their  personnel 
has  been  improved  in  type  and  their  activities  have  been 
supervised  to  a  greater  extent  than  was  the  case  prior  to 
1916.  The  element  of  competition  which  has  now  entered 
into  their  business  has  in  itself  been  a  factor  in  reducing 
exploitation  and  the  other  abuses  incidental  to  the  operation 
of  the  old-style  private  employment  agency. 

The  Labour  Bureaux  in  Canada  have  a  distinct  advantage 
over  the  corresponding  machinery  in  the  United  States,  in 
that  there  is  entire  co-operation  between  the  Federal  and 
provincial  branches.  In  the  Republic,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  occasionally  a  lack  of  accord  between  a  state  organ¬ 
ization  and  the  central  body  at  Washington.  The  Dominion 
Government,  too,  supplements  the  work  of  the  different  pro¬ 
vincial  bureaux  by  a  grant  proportionate  to  the  amount  ex¬ 
pended  annually. 

B.  THE  CAMPMAN  AT  WORK 

Indicating  wage  conditions  for  men  in  a  grade  camp  on  railway  construction 

In  order  to  understand  more  clearly  certain  aspects  of 
work  which  in  themselves  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  wage 
of  all  campmen,  it  is  here  proposed  to  consider  the  various 
problems  due  to  peculiar  adjustments  of  place  and  locality 
which  confront  workers  in  isolated  camps.  For  this  purpose 
the  grade  camp  on  railway  construction  has  been  selected 
as  being  a  replica  of  conditions  of  actual  employment  fre¬ 
quently  existing  in  frontier  places. 

The  navvy  has  a  choice  of  camps,  for  there  are  always 
many  different  works  in  progress  on  a  piece  of  railway  con¬ 
struction.  The  headquarters  camps,  the  ballast  pits,  the  re¬ 
pair  camps  and  the  material  yards  are  located  on  the  steel ; 
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but  the  several  grade  camps  which  are  frequently  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  a  sub-contractor  lie  out  miles  distant  on  the 
grade.  Besides  these  there  are,  too,  ahead  of  the  steel,  minor 
camps  located  at  rock  cuts,  trestle-works,  dams  and  excava¬ 
tions. 

The  repair  camps,  the  ballast  pits  and  the  material  yards 
usually  pertain  to  the  secondary  stage  of  construction.  They 
are  busiest  when  the  steel  is  being  laid  and  the  skeleton  tracks 
are  being  lifted  and  ballasted.  They  are  sometimes  called 
finishing  camps.  The  men  employed  at  these  are  largely 
trainmen,  and  skilled  mechanics  of  different  trades.  They 
are  often  union  men,  and  are  not  ordinarily  classed  as  nav¬ 
vies. 

The  grade  camps  are  situated  at  ten-mile  intervals  and 
extend  beyond  the  steel  as  far  as  the  work  is  in  operation — 
eighty,  a  hundred  miles,  or  more.  These  camps  are  large, 
comprising  a  group  of  from  six  to  ten  good-sized  log  build¬ 
ings.  They  may  be  operated  directly  by  the  head  company, 
who  employ  a  foreman  and  men  at  day  labour,  but  more 
usually  they  are  the  local  headquarters  of  a  sub-contractor. 
The  permanent  officials  at  a  grade  camp  are  the  sub¬ 
contractor  (who  may  be  an  absentee),  the  local  foreman  and 
clerk,  the  cook,  cookee  and  the  barn  boss.  The  sub-contractor 
engages  capable  help  where  possible  to  fill  these  positions. 
They  are  paid  a  straight  monthly  salary,  which  includes 
board  as  well. 

But  circumstances  are  very  different  with  the  man  in  a 
distant  camp  who  works  by  the  day.  He  soon  finds  himself 
in  the  matter  of  pay  up  against  certain  obstacles.  In  order 
that  work  conditions  in  such  places  may  be  studied  from 
different  angles,  one  example  is  given  of  each  of  three  varying 
types  of  grade  camps.  These  examples  are  all  taken  from 
works  along  the  National  Transcontinental,  yet  they  are 
applicable  not  only  to  other  camps  both  along  railways,  in 
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the  woods  and  at  mines  during  that  period  of  construction, 
but  also  to  most  camps  similarly  situated  even  to-day. 

Let  us  look  in  turn  at : 

I.  A  grade  camp  operated  directly  by  local  officials  of  a 
head-contractor,  but  under  unfavourable  circum¬ 
stances  and  in  an  adverse  location. 

II.  A  grade  camp  operated  directly  by  similar  officials  of 
a  head-contractor  under  favourable  circumstances  and 
in  a  good  location. 

III.  A  usual  grade  camp  operated  by  a  sub-contractor. 

In  the  case  of  “  I  ”,  subjoined,  exact  names  of  places  are 
given.  This  is  not  intended  as  any  undue  reflection  on  the 
operators  of  that  contract,  but  the  reader,  with  an  exact 
mental  survey  in  this  case  of  what  is  really  involved  when  a 
navvy  undertakes  to  reach  camp,  is  better  fitted  to  judge 
fairly  statements  made  of  similar  cases  in  further  sections 
of  the  book. 

I.  Wages  at  a  Grade  Camp  Operating  Under 
Unfavourable  Conditions 

Three  men,  Canadians,  a  little  above  the  average  in 
physique,  hired  at  Montreal  to  work  with  a  railway  contract¬ 
ing  firm  who  were  opening  up  a  piece  of  work  on  the 
National  Transcontinental  Railway,  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  miles  running  east  of  where  the  town  of  Cochrane  has 
since  been  located.  McDougall’s  Chutes  (now  Matheson) 
was  the  end  of  the  steel,  being  the  farthest  point  north  then 
reached  by  the  Temiskaming  Railway. 

Along  with  the  other  members  of  the  party,  and  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  scout  from  a  labour  office  after  they  had  left 
North  Bay,  the  men  reached  McDougall’s  Chutes  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  the  following  day.  After  a  night  in  the  company 
bunkhouse  there,  the  party  was  taken  next  morning  by  tug 
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and  scow  down  the  Black  River  into  the  Abitibi  River  and 
as  far  as  Iroquois  Falls,  a  distance  of  about  twenty-four 
miles.  There  the  company  had  a  cache  camp. 

The  campman  is  fond  of  new  scenes  and  frequent  changes, 
and  in  a  land  where  winter  frosts  are  followed  soon  by  heats 
of  summer,  a  river  trip  throughout  a  June  day  is  to  be  de¬ 
sired.  The  little  tug  ahead  struggling  with  the  tow-line 
pants  vehemently;  around  sharp  bends  and  straight  from 
point  to  point  it  keeps  its  way,  its  dignity  displayed  occa¬ 
sionally  by  a  shower  of  fiery  sparks  which  sprinkle  the  men 
in  the  open  scow  behind.  The  sun  is  hot,  and  the  sky  shows 
clear  between  the  fringe  of  spruce  and  hemlock  which  lines 
the  river  banks.  Warmly  clad,  the  men  recline  on  bales  of 
hay  or  squat  on  bags  and  boxes.  With  weather  bright  and 
crisp,  the  tang  of  health  and  life  bounds  on  every  hand. 
There  are  days  and  times  when  northland  rivers  beckon  most 
strongly  to  those  who  eschew  restraints  of  more  ordered 
living,  and  the  ensuing  response  in  the  hearts  of  sturdy  men 
helps  to  maintain  that  steady  supply  of  migratory  workers 
for  the  camps  of  the  frontier. 

By  two  o’clock  that  afternoon  the  river  cache  was  reached 
and  a  dinner  was  hastily  prepared  of  canned  beans,  bread 
and  tea.  The  tug  went  no  farther,  but  the  freight  from  the 
scows  was  transhipped  across  the  portage  to  the  pointers  on 
the  river  below.  Loaded  with  supplies  and  crowded  with 
men,  these  boats,  the  same  evening,  reached  the  second  cache 
at  the  Buck  Deer  Rapids  distant  some  eight  miles  down  the 
river.  Here  camp  was  made  for  the  night. 

By  late  noon  of  the  next  day  the  men  arrived  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  main  camps  situated  where  the  right-of-way  of  the 
new  transcontinental  crossed  the  Abitibi  River.  This  camp, 
— Abitibi  Crossing  as  it  was  called, — was  a  bustling  camp 
that  summer,  being  the  distributing  point  for  the  company. 
The  grade  was  under  way  thirty  miles  east  and  about  ten 
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miles  west  of  that  point.  Here  the  party  was  broken  up, 
most  of  the  foreigners  in  it — Bulgarians  newly  arrived — 
were  retained  at  the  Crossing,  eight  others  (among  whom 
were  two  of  the  Canadians  mentioned)  were  destined  for  a 
grade  camp  out  near  Mestongo  Creek,  about  nineteen  miles 
distant,  east  of  Abitibi  Crossing.  The  grade  being  practi¬ 
cally  unditched  at  the  time,  and  not  even  stumped,  the  trip 
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was  slow,  for  creeks  and  streams,  then  in  flood,  had  to  be 
crossed,  and  more  than  a  day  was  consumed  before  the  camp 
was  reached. 

The  terms  of  engagement  for  the  men  at  Montreal  were : 
$2.  a  day  as  railway  workers,  with  $4.60  deducted  each  week 
for  board,  and  fare  allowed  if  a  man  stopped  six  months. 
This  was  the  verbal  agreement  with  the  employment  agent, 
for,  in  this  case,  no  paper  had  been  signed. 
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What  was  the  condition  of  these  men,  as  far  as  the  com¬ 
pany  was  concerned,  when  they  started  work  at  the  camp? 
All  three  were  practically  under  the  same  obligation,  but  let 
us  take  the  statement  of  one.  He  owed  to  the  company: 


(a)  Railway  fares  .  $15.60 

(b)  Meals  served  en  route  at  company’s  camps  (11  meals)  5.50 

(c)  Cost  of  conducting  .  2.00 

(d)  Blankets  .  6.25 

(  e)  Doctor  and  mail  .  1.25 

- $30.60 


In  this  particular  case  the  men  were  not  charged  for  sleeping**' 
in  the  bunkhouse,  as  is  sometimes  done. 

This  amount,  $30.60,  stood  against  the  man  as  charges 
before  he  did  a  day’s  work.  He  started  in  to  work  on  June 
22nd.  He  worked  three  days,  rested  Sunday  and  then 
worked  till  Wednesday  night,  when  wet  weather  stopped 
things  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  so  the  month  of  June  closed. 

This  is  the  account  with  the  company  at  the  close  of  the 
month : 


June  22 — To  charges  as  shown  .  $30.60 

30 — Board  from  21st  to  30th  .  5.50 

- $36.10 

30 — By  work,  60  hours  at  20c  per  hr . . .  12.00 


July  1 — To  balance  from  June  .  $24.10 

Mail  and  medical  fees  (for  July)  .  1.25 


Balance  (due  company)  .  $25.35 


With  this  considerable  camp  deficit,  a  start  was  made  in 
the  new  month. 

July  of  that  year  had  a  great  deal  of  rain.  The  wear  and 
tear  and  mud  began  to  tell  on  the  men’s  outfits.  In  the  case 
of  this  particular  man,  who  was  one  of  the  most  industrious 
and  saving  in  the  camp,  it  was  necessary  to  get  a  pair  of 
boots,  $6.50,  a  pair  of  overalls,  $2.25,  leather  mitts,  60c. 
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The  flies,  too,  were  bad,  and  fly  oil,  25c.,  tobacco,  $1.00, 
matches,  25c.,  paper  and  envelopes,  25c.,  and  painkiller,  50c., 
stood  against  the  account  before  the  end  of  the  month. 

But  some  overtime  had  been  obtained,  and,  in  spite  of  wet 
weather,  two  hundred  and  six  hours  were  put  in  during  the 
month. 

At  the  end  of  July  the  wage  account  with  the  company 
was  as  follows : 


July  30 — To  balance  from  June .  $25.35 

t  Purchases  (as  mentioned  above)  .  11.60 

Board  .  20.00 

- $56.95 

By  work,  206  hours,  at  20  cents .  41.20 


Aug.  1 — To  balance .  1575 

Mail  and  medical  . j .  1.25 

- $17.00 


August  was  started  with  $17.00  still  in  arrears  for 
charges.  Before  the  end  of  August,  however,  the  discour¬ 
aging  pay  and  the  monotony,  the  mud  and  the  isolation  of 
the  camp  produced  dissatisfaction  and  the  man  decided  to 
quit. 

Upon  settlement  at  the  office  his  account  showed  as  fol- 


lows : 

Aug.  27. 

By  235  hours  work .  $47.00 

$47.00 

Aug.  1. 

To  balance  owing  Company  from  July . 

_  $17.00 

Aug.  27. 

Tt>  board  for  August  . 

....  16.00 

Aug.  27. 

Purchases  from  Company  store —  . 

■  •  ■  •  3-95 

Shirt  $2.00,  Socks  (2  pr.)  $1.20,  Tobacco  .75  -  36.95 


10.05 

Refund  on  blankets  (50c  deducted  for  washing)  .  5.75 

Balance  due  on  wages  . #. . $15.80 


On  August  27th  he  was  paid  off  with  a  time  cheque  for 
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$15.80.  He  had  left  Montreal  on  June  15th,  or,  in  short, 
after  two  and  one-half  months  he  had  less  than  $16.00  and 
his  board  to  show  for  his  work  and  time. 

But  that  was  not  all.  He  was  close  on  twenty  miles  from 
Abitibi  Crossing  and  there  were  two  rivers  to  cross.  When 
at  Abitibi  Crossing  he  had  still  before  him  forty-two  miles 
of  water  and  rapids  to  McDougall’s  Chutes — the  end  of  the 
steel.  Only  the  company  had  boats  on  the  river.  A  canoe 
would  cost  $5.  a  day. 

He  had  another  alternative ;  to  take  a  trail  which  led  from 
the  Crossing  and  hit  the  Temiskaming  Railway  construction 
at  a  point  a  few  miles  below  where  the  town  of  Cochrane  is 
now  located,  then  follow  the  Temiskaming  Railway  right- 
of-way  for  thirty-six  miles  to  the  steel  at  McDougall’s 
Chutes.  This  also  implied  paying  ferry  charges  at  exorbi¬ 
tant  rates  to  men  attached  to  residencies,  who  were  often 
using  government-owned  canoes.  Being  charged  fifty  to 
seventy-five  cents  for  each  meal  if  he  eats  at  a  cookery  and 
forbidden  the  use  of  the  company’s  bunkhouses, — he  is  in 
every  way  made  to  feel  the  exactions  of  the  company, 
exerted  on  the  man  who  quits  work.  In  the  face  of  such 
alternatives  he  took  the  trail. 

What  portion  of  the  $15.80  is  in  his  pocket  when  he 
reaches  the  end  of  the  steel  ?  What  percentage  of  that,  again, 
will  be  left  by  the  time  he  waits  a  day  or  two  for  a  train 
and  $6.00  is  paid  for  a  ticket  back  to  North  Bay,  or  if,  by 
chance,  he  has  enough  to  reach  some  place  where  he  can  in 
time  get  work  with  real  wages  ? 

That  summer  an  English-speaking  foreigner  had  been  six 
weeks  out  on  the  grade  for  the  same  firm.  He  arrived  in 
McDougall’s  Chutes  with  sixty-five  cents  in  his  pocket.  A 
few  cents  for  six  weeks’  work !  Financially  outgeneraled, 
for  the  exactions  made  on  him  had  all  been  perfectly  legal! 
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It’s  a  case  where  the  experience  may  be  worth  something, 
but,  to  those  who  have  been  through  it  all,  the  possible  ex- 
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planations  will  scarcely  remove  the  burning  sense  of  the 
injustice. 
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But  just  here  the  objection  may  be  raised  that  all  of  this 
is  an  old  story,  that  these  work  conditions  were  abnormal, 
and  that  this  particular  company  was  hard  hit  in  many  ways. 
It  may  be  affirmed,  too,  that  to  mention  this  company  is  to 
select  an  extreme  case,  for  its  contract  was  one  of  the  first 
in  the  Abitibi  country  and  that  conditions  of  work  improved 
in  the  following  years.  If  that  were  so  these  incidents  would 
not  be  recalled — the  sooner  forgotten  the  better.  Neverthe¬ 
less  they  are  referred  to  for  two  reasons :  first,  that  they 
offer  a  plain  representation  of  how  things  actually  evolved 
in  the  matter  of  pay  for  men  in  grade  camps  during  that 
period,  and,  second,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  such 
forms  of  settlement  are  still  too  common  for  the  workers  in 
isolated  camps. 

The  figures  here  quoted  were  not  the  exception,  due  to 
untoward  conditions  on  a  particular  contract.  They  were 
the  rule  at  many  grade  camps  of  the  period,  similarly  sit¬ 
uated.  For,  wherever  the  conditions  are  such  that,  in  order 
to  reach  camp,  it  is  necessary  for  men  to  follow  the  tote- 
road  and  rivers,  with  many  delays  and  stop-overs,  precisely 
the  same  charges  will  be  booked  against  them  as  outlined 
above.  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  the  navvy  shipped  to  a  grade 
camp  is  much  in  arrears  before  he  ever  gets  started  to  earn, 

But  one  need  not  draw  conclusions  too  hastily.  Let  us 
look  at  the  working  of  the  system  some  months  later  on  an¬ 
other  section  of  the  same  road. 

II.  Wages  at  a  Grade  Camp  Operated  Under 
Favourable  Conditions 

A  group  of  men,  nine  in  number,  hired  in  Ottawa,  at  a 
private  employment  office  and  under  the  usual  terms.  In 
this  case  pay  was  to  be  $1.75,  with  a  raise  to  $2.00  a  day  if 
their  work  was  satisfactory.  There  was  also  the  promise  of 
a  refund  of  railway  fare  to  those  who  remained  on  the  work 
some  months. 
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These  men,  shipped  in  September,  reached  the  frontier 
town  in  northern  Ontario  the  evening  of  the  second  day. 
They  were  met  at  the  station  by  a  clerk  of  the  head  office, 
who  conducted  them,  by  lantern  light,  down  a  trail  to  the 
headquarters  camp,  about  two  miles  distant.  There  they 

t 

Out  on  the  Grade 


A  Stretch  of  New  Construction 

were  fed  and  bunked.  Next  morning  they  were  told  that 
the  camp  for  which  they  were  destined  lay  thirty-three  miles 
farther  out  the  grade — a  two  day’s  trip  at  that  particular 
season,  for  the  steel  had  been  laid  only  a  short  distance  from 
headquarters.  This  was  a  surprise  to  the  men  who  had 
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been  led  by  the  employment  agent  to  infer  differently,  and 
who  had  heard  nothing,  when  engaging,  of  a  thirty-mile 
walk,  with  time  lost  and  attendant  expenses  accruing. 

They  had  been  told,  also,  at  the  employment  agency  that 
they  would  not  have  to  “muck”,  as  the  foreign-born  navvies 
did  all  that  work  now.  But  of  that  promise,  too,  the  fore¬ 
man  at  the  camp  knew  nothing,  —  his  orders  were  to  put 
them  all  in  the  clay  cut,  and  there  was  nothing  else  to  do. 
Workers  under  such  circumstances  have  no  alternative  tasks. 

Even  in  September,  in  the  north  country,  warm  strong 
clothes  and  footwear  are  needed,  but  the  prices  which  con¬ 
fronted  these  men  were  astonishing.  Although  two  of  the 
men  had  had  experience  in  a  lumber  camp  that  same  year 
they  found  the  prices  charged  for  the  van  goods,  at  a  grade 
camp,  nearly  double:  low  shoepacks  $4.50,  worth  $1.75  to 
$2.25  at  the  front;  three-quarter  length  packs,  worth  ordi¬ 
narily  $3.50  to  $5.00,  selling  at  $8.00;  the  prices  of  mack¬ 
inaws,  heavy  socks,  top  shirts  and  woolen  underwear  were 
in  similar  proportions. 

The  men  started  to  work  the  second  week  in  September, 
but  the  month  was  so  wet  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
lost  time  and  the  men  hardly  held  their  own.  Here  are  the 
charges  entered  against  the  men  in  this  camp  when  they 
started  work : — 


To  advances — 

Railway  fare  .  $11.40 

Meals  en  route  (9  meals)* .  4.50 

Blankets .  5.00 

Mail  and  medical  .  1.00 

- $21.90 


On  October  1st  the  statement  of  one  of  the  men  with  the 
company  was  as  follows  : 
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Sept.  30  To  advances .  $21.90 

Board  at  camp  . $11.40 

1  pair  shoepacks .  4.50 

-  15.90 


$37-8o 

By  work  for  108  hours  at  17J/2C  Per  hour  18.90 


Oct.  1  Balance  due  company  . . . . .  $18.90 

Mail  and  medical  (for  October)  .  1.00 

Still  due  the  company  on  Oct.  1 .  . $19.90 


This  man  was  offered  $2.00  a  day  in  October,  and  he 
started  in  again.  But  colder  weather  began  to  tighten  things 
up.  To  work  with  any  degree  of  comfort  he  had  to  buy 
warmer  clothes  and  underwear.  But,  because  of  the  prices 
charged  for  such  supplies  and  the  apparent  hopelessness  of 
ever  getting  square  before  months  of  work,  the  man  asked 
for  his  time.  Trouble  then  arose,  for,  according  to  the 
books,  he  was  still  in  debt  to  the  company.  Finally  a  settle¬ 
ment  was  arranged.  He  was  paid  $35.00  a  month  straight 
and  board,  losing  no  wet  days.  This  proved  more  isartis fac¬ 
tory.  He  remained  at  the  camp  till  February,  and  saved 
something,  too,  once  the  leakages  were  stopped. 

III.  Wages  at  a  Grade  Camp  Operated  by  a 
Sub-Contractor 

But  were  conditions  of  work  and  pay  more  favourable  in 
a  camp  not  directly  operated  by  the  head-contractor?  Out¬ 
side  a  private  employment  agency  in  North  Bay  during  the 
period  now  being  discussed,  chalked  on  a  sloppy  board,  was 
the  following : 

MEN  WANTED  :  FOR  CAMPS 


Day  work .  $2.00 

Cooks  .  60.00 

Carpenters  . - .  4.00 

Blacksmiths  .  75-00 
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The  above  prices  were  very  fair  in  that  locality,  consider¬ 
ing  the  supply  of  labour  offering  for  work  of  that  nature. 
In  a  few  hours  a  number  of  men,  twenty-eight  in  all,  were 
signed  up  by  the  agent.  They  comprised  the  active,  well 
set-up  class  of  men  who  follow  frontier  works,  not  quibblers 
over  what  is  offered,  ready  for  anything,  once  their  stake  is 
spent  —  that  nondescript  lot  common  to  the  camp  trails  in 
that  period,  with  numbers  in  due  proportion  of  hasty  speech 
and  loud  assertion,  others  with  native  wit  and  grouch,  and 
yet  withal,  when  traveling  in  groups  to  camp,  not  uncon¬ 
genial  with  whom  to  tramp  and  bunk. 

The  men  were  promised  work  at  different  occupations  and 
with  a  monthly  pay  according  to  the  class  of  labour  per¬ 
formed — at  least  that  was  inferred — but  in  the  bland  manner 
of  the  employment  agent,  the  matter  of  individual  pay  was 
stated  in  this  fashion:  “  Now,  all  you  men  will  get  work, 
some  as  cooks,  some  as  blacksmiths,  some  as  stable-bosses, 
but  I’ll  just  put  you  all  down  as  labourers;  then,  when  you 
get  to  camp,  each  of  you  will  be  placed  at  your  own  line  of 
work.”  This  was  agreed  to.  The  twenty-eight  men  scouted, 
and  in  this  case  outscouted,  by  an  extra  man  from  the 
agency,  were  landed  late  the  following  night  at  a  construc¬ 
tion  hamlet  farther  north. 

The  men  spent  the  next  two  days  tramping  the  broken 
grade  to  a  camp  thirty-two  miles  to  the  east,  for  their  agree¬ 
ments,  when  now  more  closely  scanned,  disclosed  the  fact 
that  they  were  hired  by  one  company  but  were  intended  for 
a  sub-contractor. 

Arrived  at  camp  the  foreman,  who,  in  this  case,  was  a 
Swede  from  Minnesota  and  who  had  been  tied  up  for  days 
by  want  of  muckers,  ordered  the  men  next  morning  into  the 
gumbo  cut  which  for  weeks  had  baffled  the  camp.  Then  the 
uproar  began:  “I  hired  as  a  cook,”  said  one.  “I  was  prom¬ 
ised  work  carpentering, ’^persisted  a  man  with  a  Cape  Breton 
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accent.  “  I’m  no  Dago — I’m  a  blacksmith,”  declared  a  man 
in  irate  tones  who  hailed  from  in  back  of  Pembroke.  But 
the  foreman,  somewhat  heated  himself  over  the  turn  of 
events,  assured  them  he  was  not  looking  for  dudes,  pencil- 
men,  or  experts,  it  was  pick-and-shovel  men  he  wanted. 

“You  men  have  all  signed  this  here  paper  as  labourers 
and  you  get  to  work  and  pay  for  the  charges  against  you 
or  I’ll  have  you  locked  up,”  continued  the  foreman,  now 
furious. 

But  numbers  were  lacking  to  enforce  his  threats,  and  the 
new  arrivals  derisively  defied  him  to  set  about  carrying 
them  out. 

Later  that  day  the  men  started  their  tramp  back  again  to 
the  construction  town  they  had  left  two  days  before.  Upon 
arrival  there  the  whole  of  them  were  rounded  up,  and  those 
who  would  not  go  to  work  at  the  company  headquarters 
camp,  and  thus  pay  off  the  charges  against  them,  were 
locked  up  in  the  primitive  jail  for  a  time.  Finally  all  were 
released  after  promising  to  work  for  another  contractor. 

It  is  not  intended  in  the  above  quoted  incident  to  hold  the 
men  wholly  blameless,  but  rather  to  show  the  friction  which 
results  at  a  grade  camp  because  men  when  being  hired  are 
told  only  half-truths.  They  are  deluded  by  plain  misrepre¬ 
sentation  which  later  affects  wage  conditions  at  the  camps. 

Nor  are  these  incidents  bald  examples  chosen  at  random. 
They  are  intended  to  show  that  the  campman  under  such 
surroundings  of  work  and  pay  is  handicapped  in  three  ways : 

( 1 )  The  isolation  of  the  camps. 

(2)  The  excessive  charges  made  for  his  supplies. 

(3)  The  misrepresentation  which  often  underlies  the  wage 
agreements  of  workers  in  frontier  places. 

And,  with  the  whole  system  unchanged,  things  are  not 
prone  to  be  otherwise.  Who  is  to  lose  the  time  consumed 
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in  reaching  a  camp, — often  more  than  a  week  elapses  on  such 
trips  ?  Who  will  provide  the  meals  ?  Where  will  men  sleep 
when  en  route  to  camps,  and  who  will  provide  the  blankets 
and  pay  necessary  transportation  across  lakes  and  down 
swift  rivers,  with  attendant  delays,  sometimes  of  days? 
Certain  it  is,  the  head  company  will  not!  All  these  charges 
must,  in  some  way,  come  out  of  the  men!  At  least  that  is 
the  view  commonly  held  by  employers  of  such  classes  of 
labour. 

The  promise  made,  that  if  a  man  stops  six  months  his  fare 
will  be  refunded,  looks  fair,  but,  out  of  every  hundred  men 
who  engage  at  manual  work  and  sleep  in  the  bunkhouse,  you 
can  count  on  the  fingers  of  your  left  hand  all  that  will  be  in 
a  camp  six  months  after  they  have  entered  it.  The  condi¬ 
tions  previously  mentioned— the  monotony,  the  shifting,  the 
camp-ennui — will  drive  them  out.  Indeed,  too,  cases  are  not 
unheard-of  where  things  are  made  so  uncomfortable  that 
men  are  forced  to  leave  a  few  weeks  before  the  six  months 
are  up.  Any  such  clause  inserted  in  an  agreement  for  work 
in  camps  is  often  but  a  veritable  bait  and  both  the  company 
and  the  employment  agents  know  this  full  well.  To  what 
proportion  of  the  navvies  in  a  grade  camp  is  it  ever  refunded? 
How  many  workers,  other  than  lesser  officials,  who  start 
work  in  May  at  an  isolated  camp,  will  still  be  there  at  the 
close  of  September?  That  is  the  final  test! 

Rain  and  loss  of  time  from  inclement  weather  are  a  big 
factor  in  any  campman’s  pay.  Where  men  are  hired  by  the 
day  and  lose  wet  weather,  Sundays,  and  whole  days  while  the 
machines  are  being  repaired,  they  will  struggle  manfully  if 
they  are  to  keep  even  with  the  board.  What  with  the  dif¬ 
ferent  charges,  five  or  six  weeks  may  elapse  before  navvies 
so  hired  will  have  a  dollar  to  their  credit.  It  cannot  be  other¬ 
wise,  figure  as  you  will.  A  good  healthy,  strong  man  em¬ 
ployed  at  a  grade  camp,  in  the  September  month  of  one  of 
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the  years  here  under  survey,  was  twenty-two  days  in  camp 
and  had  only  eight  working  days  to  his  credit.  In  that  par¬ 
ticular  month  there  had  been  eleven  wet  days  and  three 
Sundays  during  that  period.  That  is  not  wages;  it  is  practi¬ 
cally  a  form  of  wage  perversion — as  well  be  paid  in  cowries. 

In  August,  1 9 1 1,  a  trusted  Russian  was  advanced  money 
by  a  sub-contractor  with  which  he  went  back  to  his  native 
village  and  brought  out  sixteen  of  his  stalwart  countrymen. 
It  cost  $64.20  to  land  each  of  them  in  Montreal.  There  was 
then  a  further  railway  trip  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
costing  $24.00,  and  then  a  five-day  tramp  to  the  grade 
camp  beyond  the  steel.  When  finally  landed  each  man  would 
be  close  to  $100.  in  debt  to  the  sub-contractor.  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  show  that  these  men,  under  the  best  of  condi¬ 
tions,  would  work  many  months  before  they  were  quite 
square  with  the  board.  It  was  a  good  stroke  for  the  latter 
tc  expend  even  $2000.  to  get  seventeen  good  men  who  were 
articled  and  forced  to  stick  until  all  advances  were  paid. 
But,  under  the  system,  as  pay  worked  out  practically  for  the 
navvy  at  a  grade  camp,  it  meant  peonage  and  nothing  else; 
conditions  not  befitting  Canadians,  nor  even  a  Carib  of  the 
Windward  Islands. 

The  workers  at  such  camps  may  be  recruited  from  two 
sources :  the  foreign-born  who  have  yet  to  find  out  how  the 
trap  is  sprung;  and  the  English-speaking  campman  who, 
perhaps  after  a  big  spree,  does  not  care  where  they  ship  him 
for  a  few  months  as  long  as  they  send  him  far  enough  from 
the  drink,  which,  for  the  moment,  he  has  learned  to  loathe. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  railway  camps  to  see  some 
stalwart  officer  of  the  line  exert  pressure  of  his  office  on  a 
bunch  of  foreign-born  navvies,  and  force  them  to  resume 
work  at  a  camp  where,  after  days  and  weeks,  they  have 
little  coming  in  pay  and  wish  to  quit.  But  who,  with  ex¬ 
perience  of  any  length  in  far-out  camps,  will  say  he  has 
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once  seen  the  law  exerted  similarly  to  give  these  same  camp- 
men  the  protection  of  simple  justice?  Truly,  British  law 
never  seems  so  shabby  as  when  raggedly  enforced  by  some 
petty  officer  on  railway  construction. 

In  the  face  of  things  as  they  too  often  exist,  in  out-of- 
the-way  camps,  is  it  not  absurd  to  read  often  that  good 
wages  are  being  offered  but  men  refuse  to  work?  Why? 
Because  too  many  hard-headed  campmen  with  strong  hands 
have  grubbed  and  laboured  and  worked  under  unjust  con¬ 
ditions  in  distant  camps  and  then  found  themselves  out- 
figured  at  the  office.  Once  bitten,  twice  shy ! 

C.  HOUSING  THE  CAMPMAN 
The  bunkhouse  from  within 

All  camps  imply  bunkhouses.  The  housing  of  men  on 
any  frontier  work  is  of  prime  importance.  Buildings 
erected  for  this  purpose  constitute  the  most  prominent  fea¬ 
ture  of  any  camp.  In  fact  a  camp  on  an  isolated  work  may 
frequently  be  designated  as  an  aggregation  of  bunkhouses. 
Except  during  the  meal  hour,  when  the  cookery  claims  un¬ 
disputed  precedence,  the  bunkhouse  shares  in  the  daily 
routine  of  the  men,  serving  in  the  off  hours  not  only  as  a 
dwelling  but  as  the  common  meeting  place  of  the  camp. 

There  is  great  uniformity  in  the  outward  appearance  of 
all  frontier  camps.  A  great  similarity,  too,  distinguishes 
their  appointments  on  whatever  class  of  work,  whether  it  be 
in  the  woods,  on  a  mining  prospect,  or  along  railway  con¬ 
struction.  One  pattern  seems  to  have  served  the  purpose 
for  all  future  building.  The  same  staid  lines  which  first 
marked  buildings  in  the  timber  limits  adjacent  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  along  the  tributaries  of  the  Ottawa  two  gen¬ 
erations  since,  are  still  retained.  This  uniformity  in  camps 
is  apparent  not  only  in  northern  Ontario  and  Quebec,  but 
farther  west  in  the  wooded  parts  of  Manitoba  as  well  as  in 
Alberta  and  northern  Saskatchewan. 


Camp  of  a  Sub-contractor  Ahead  of  the  Steel 
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cookery;  e.  men  s  bunkhouse 
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This  rigid  adherence  to  previous  designs  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  exigencies  of  all  work  in  frontier  places,  partic¬ 
ularly  by  the  usual  lack  of  facilities  for  profitable  transport¬ 
ing  to  isolated  camp  sites  the  necessary  building  material,  but 
combined  with  this  there  is  also  the  conservative  attitude 
toward  changes  of  any  kind  that  marks  the  functioning  of 
life  in  camps. 

Practically  the  same  number  of  buildings  are  found  in 
each  camp,  the  office,  cookery,  bunkhouse,  warehouse,  stables 
and  a  blacksmith  shop.  The  buildings  may  vary  in  size,  but 
they  are  usually  built  of  logs  and  are  rectangular  in  shape. 
Along  railway  construction,  a  residency,  with  its  neat  group 
of  buildings,  is  often  located  near  the  grade  camp,  and,  if 
the  situation  is  an  important  one,  a  building  is  erected  some¬ 
where  adjoining  to  serve  as  a  camp  hospital. 

With  the  exception  of  the  office  and  the  blacksmith  shop, 
the  buildings  are  quite  large;  the  average  size  of  a  bunkhouse 
being  thirty-four  feet  by  fifty-two  feet.  They  are  built 
of  logs,  generally  large  spruce  or  dead-pine,  with  the  walls 
a  height  of  nine  or  ten  good-sized  logs.  Board  floors  are 
used  if  the  location  is  near  the  steel,  but  the  more  distant 
camps  have  large  poles,  adzed  down  to  make  a  rough  floor. 
For  the  roof,  small  poles  of  uniform  size  are  placed  side  by 
side,  reaching  from  the  ridge  pole  to  the  walls.  The  roof  is 
then  covered  with  strong  tarpaper  or  rubberoid.  The  big 
cracks  between  the  logs  of  the  wall  are  chinked  and  mossed 
inside  and  plastered  outside  with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  a 
little  lime;  then,  after  a  good  bank  of  earth  has  been  thrown 
up  all  around  it,  the  bunkhouse  is  ready  for  the  men  to 
occupy. 

Each  bunkhouse  has  a  “  chore  boy,”  often  an  elderly  man 
who  has  a  “  stand-in  ”  with  the  company.  His  duty  is  to 
fill  the  water  barrels,  sweep  out  once  a  day  and  see  that  the 
fires  are  well  looked  after.  The  sweeping  is  usually  attended 
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to  daily,  but  the  floors  are  rough  and  a  great  deal  of  dirt 
accumulates.  Bunkhouses  are  well  supplied  with  water; 
three  large  barrels  are  filled  every  day,  and  six  or  eight  wash¬ 
basins,  with  plenty  of  cheap  soap,  are  always  at  the  disposal 
of  the  bunkhouse  men.  The  men  wash  before  going  to 
meals ;  that  is  a  form  of  camp  etiquette  duly  observed.  The 
quantity  of  wash  water  and  soap  provided  and  the  big  stoves 
with  their  warm  fires  are  the  two  redeeming  features  of  the 
average  bunkhouse. 

The  bunks  are  of  a  common  pattern,  double-deckers ;  two 
sleep  in  each,  making  four  in  a  section.  The  bunks  extend 
along  both  sides  of  the  building  and  across  the  back  end. 
A  large  stove  occupies  the  centre  of  the  floor.  Back  in  one 
corner  will  be  the  jack-pot,  a  spare  bunk  into  which  is  tossed 
outworn  apparel,  boots,  old  socks,  rubbers,  caps,  torn  over¬ 
alls,  cast-off  underwear,  discarded  clothing  of  all  kinds,  and 
not  always  clean.  The  jack -pot  provides  pickings,  too,  for 
the  less  fortunate  who  reach  camp  somewhat  down  on  their 
uppers. 

The  bunks  are  bedded  with  hay  and  two  or  three  pairs  of 
heavy  blankets  are  supplied  to  each  bunk,  which  remain 
there  until  the  camp  breaks  up.  The  blankets  may  be  clean 
for  a  few  weeks  when  first  put  in,  but,  with  the  coming  and 
going,  the  shifting  and  jumping  of  these  nomadic  men,  it 
would  be  a  wonder  if  the  bunkhouse  blankets  remained  clean 
for  any  length  of  time.  Vermin  are  rampant  in  camps  long- 
used,  the  blankets  themselves  smell  heavy  and  musty,  and, 
even  though  one  changes  underwear  every  week,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  clean,  for  lice  and  nits  are  in  the  bedding. 
There  is  danger,  too,  in  using  camp  blankets,  of  contracting 
some  abominable  skin  disease,  carried  by  unclean  men,  for 
vice  is  not  far  distant  from  construction,  and  immorality 
lurks  in  frontier  towns  as  well  as  in  the  congested  centres. 

The  most  striking  thing  about  bunkhouses  is  the  absence  of 
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light,  due  to  two  reasons  probably— the  difficulty  of  getting 
glass  to  some  of  the  camps  in  part,  but  chiefly  to  precedent. 
The  old-timers,  who  generally  put  up  the  company’s  camps, 
never  knew  such  buildings  to  be  well  lighted,  except  perhaps 
the  office.  Besides,  such  men  will  tell  you,  windows  make  a 
bunkhouse  cold.  The  result  is  seen  in  the  dungeon-like 
buildings,  camps  sixty  feet  long  and  thirty  feet  wide  having 
only  two  small  windows  in  either  gable.  On  wet  days,  or 
on  a  Sunday,  it  is  impossible  to  read  or  write  in  such  domi¬ 
ciles  except  in  a  limited  space  under  the  lights. 

Bunkhouses  when  erected,  and  for  months  following,  are 
usually  dry.  Care  is  taken  with  the  roofing  of  all  camp 
buildings,  with  the  exception,  sometimes,  of  the  warehouses 
for  the  coarser  supplies.  The  whole  of  the  l'oofs,  as  well  as 
the  gables,  are  covered  carefully  with  thick  tarpaper  held  in 
place  by  lath  cleats  or  close-set  rows  of  tinheads.  This  does 
well  for  a  season,  but  it  is  sorely  tested ;  the  winds,  the  heavy 
rains  of  the  wet  spells,  the  snow,  the  freezing  and  thawing 
of  the  winter  months  soon  tell  on  the  papered  roofs.  It  is 
the  misfortune  of  the  inmate,  however,  that  once  breaks  are 
made  in  the  paper  they  are  not  always  attended  to,  and  con¬ 
tinued  neglect  adds  to  the  discomforts  of  the  occupant. 

Another  fact  may  be  mentioned  here  in  referring  to  the 
housing  of  the  men.  Camp  buildings  along  railway  con¬ 
struction  are  erected  to  do  duty  while  a  piece  of  work  is 
being  completed,  but  should  something  go  wrong  in  the  cal¬ 
culations,  their  provisions  run  short,,  a  forest  fire  destroy 
part  of  the  plant  or  alterations  be  made  in  the  plans  of  the 
engineers,  the  occupancy  of  the  bunkhouse  is  extended  for 
months  longer  than  was  originally  intended.  Meanwhile, 
instead  of  fixing  up  the  bunkhouse  where  the  men  sleep, 
the  aim  is  to  hustle  the  work,  get  through  with  it,  and  let 
the  roof  take  care  of  itself.  This  shows  up  worst  in  the 
distant  camps;  the  farther  out,  the  poorer  is  the  accom¬ 
modation. 
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There  are  regulations,  stringent  enough  on  paper,  requir¬ 
ing  clean  sanitary  conditions  in  the  housing  of  campmen, 
but  such,  too  frequently,  is  the  laxity  with  which  these  are 
enforced  that  bunkhouses  tend  to  become  unclean.  In  spite 
of  the  care  exercised  occasionally  by  a  conscientious  fore¬ 
man,  the  whole  surroundings  of  a  camp  tend  to  deteriorate. 

The  social  life  in  a  bunkhouse  community  is  self-contained. 
The  very  work  of  any  distant  camp  is  performed  in  com¬ 
parative  obscurity.  The  men  themselves  dwelling  in  a  camp 
often  miles  remote  from  the  nearest  hamlet  are  thrown 
largely  on  their  own  resources  during  their  spare  hours. 
This  continues  often  through  varying  weeks  and  months  at 
a  time.  Life  for  the  individual  under  such  circumstances  is 
often  solitary  and  humdrum,  with  little  change  of  scene  or 
incentive  toward  the  finer  things  of  life.  Monotony  pre¬ 
dominates  even  when  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  occa¬ 
sional  recreation  in  camp,  the  passing  jest  of  hardy  men  en¬ 
gaged  in  common  tasks,  or  the  pipe  and  story  at  the  close  of 
the  day  as  men  half-recumbent  on  hewed  benches  gather  in 
groups  to  while  away  the  evening  hour  with  passing  tales 
and  gossip  of  the  camp.  A  mental  sluggishness  can  but 
accompany  life  continued  under  such  environments.  This  is 
accentuated  throughout  the  hours  of  the  long  days,  which, 
whether  due  to  the  weather  or  for  other  causes,  are  spent  in 
idleness  about  the  camp. 

Even  with  healthy  men,  this  manner  of  life  exacts  tribute 
of  the  innate  powers  of  mind  and  body.  Workers  under 
these  environments  are  allowed  to  give  but  not  to  take.  A 
restlessness  pervades  their  days  which  ultimately  infects  not 
only  their  thinking,  but  their  habits  of  life.  As  the  months 
drag  on  there  is  a  weariness  of  heart,  a  blank  feeling  that 
gets  the  better  of  the  whole  man.  Take  any  set  of  men, 
however  carefully  selected,  and  let  them  be  thrown  as  inti¬ 
mately  together  as  are  the  men  in  a  bunkhouse — hearing  the 
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same  voices,  seeing  the  same  faces  day  after  day,  and  they 
soon  become  weary  of  one  another’s  society  and  impatient 
of  one  another’s  faults.  And  these  be  men  who  under  ordi¬ 
nary  circumstances  would  be  able  to  dwell  at  peace  with 
their  fellows. 

The  natural  reaction  is  shown  in  the  current  unstableness 
of  labour  so  common  in  camps.  There  is  the  frequent  desire 
to  shift  work,  “  jumping  ”  it  is  called,  even  though  the  move 
lead  to  little  betterment  for  the  individual.  It  is  the  fact  of 
a  change  that  is  desired.  Restless,  “  taking  his  time  ”  on 
the  slightest  pretext,  the  casual  labourer  in  camps  is  in  some 
respects  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  bunkhouse. 

The  material  comforts,  tending  towards  wholesome  meth¬ 
ods  of  housing,  have  been  but  tardily  bestowed  on  bunk¬ 
house  men.  Taking  one  form  of  frontier  work  with  an¬ 
other  throughout  the  Dominion,  it  is  apparent  that  little 
recognition  has  been  given  to  the  need,  so  frequently  exist¬ 
ing,  for  improvements  in  camp  surroundings. 

There  follow  here  some  descriptions  of  camps  and  bunk- 
houses  which  have  done  duty  in  housing  workers  in  frontier 
places.  All  six  pertain  to  the  country  through  which  in 
1906-1914  the  Canadian  Government  was  building  in  suc¬ 
cessive  portions  the  National  Transcontinental.  These 
camps  are  not  the  worst  that  could  be  mentioned,  neither  are 
they  the  best,  but  they  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average  of 
what  one  could  have  found  in  any  twenty  consecutive  camps 
along  that  railway  construction.  The  showing  would  not 
be  bettered  if  the  shacks  of  intervening  station-men  were 
also  included. 

It  is  well,  too,  to  keep  in  mind  that  a  cross-section  taken 
of  any  score  of  bunkhouses  today,  whether  along  railway 
construction,  in  bush  camps,  or  other  frontier  works  would 
show  a  surprising  analogy.  With  the  exception  of  certain 
mines,  and  pulp  towns  which  have  been  laid  out  to  a  plan, 
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the  housing  of  the  men  engaged  on  seasonal  works  in 
Canada  still  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

1.  Leaky  Buildings  in  Camps 

In  May,  1911,  four  men  passing  along  the  grade  stopped 
for  the  night  at  a  camp  twenty-three  miles  from  the  steel. 
It  proved  to  be  one  which  had  been  singed  by  a  bush  fire  the 
previous  summer  and  which  had  since  been  but  roughly  re¬ 
paired.  The  winter  weather  had  not  bettered  the  roof  and 
it  dripped  from  every  quarter  during  the  frequent  spring 
rains. 

Being  not  unused  to  camps,  they  cleared  out  two  of  the 
lower  bunks  in  the  large  sleep  camp  and  prepared  to  pass  the 
night.  Before  morning  their  top  blanket  was  soaked  from 
dripping  water  which  had  first  passed  through  the  upper 
bunk.  Why  not  change?  Because  much  of  the  camp  was 
leaking,  one  bunk  was  as  wet  as  another;  yet  forty  men  in 
that  camp,  the  greater  number  of  whom  were  foreign-born, 
had  been  sleeping  for  three  weeks  during  the  break-up  under 
just  such  conditions.  Livable  perhaps  for  the  man  newly 
arrived  from  the  Balkans,  but  hardly  a  wholesome  environ¬ 
ment  for  the  shaping  of  a  future  citizen  of  Canada. 

2.  Overcrowding  in  Camps  ■ 

The  camp  at  No.  52  was  the  headquarters  of  a  contractor 
with  one  hundred  miles  of  the  National  Transcontinental. 
The  buildings  were  closely  grouped  on  the  bank  of  a  deep 
clay  cut,  the  bunkhouse  was  not  oblong  (as  is  usually  the 
case),  but  square.  Two  small  windows  lighted  the  building. 

The  bunks  were  built  to  accommodate  forty-eight  men, 
but,  on  train  nights  when  a  fresh  lot  arrived,  it  would  often 
have  a  hundred  men.  This,  with  the  men  coming  down  the 
grade  or  waiting  for  a  settlement  at  the  office,  caused  the 
building  to  be  always  crowded,  the  overflow  being  forced  to 
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find  the  softest  spot  on  the  floor  for  a  bed.  Hardly  could 
one  sleep  a  night  in  those  bunks  and  be  clean  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  A  man  who  used  them  admitted,  “I’m  lousy;  I’m 
good  and  lousy ;  but  what’s  a  fellow  to  do  ?  Got  to  sleep ! 
And  I  don’t  think  they  will  let  a  ‘  wiper  ’  have  a  bed  in  the 
office  during  the  day!”  The  whole  surroundings  were  fitter 
far  for  the  stabling  of  cattle  than  the  abode  of  men;  at  a 
whiff  therefrom  a  well-reared  pig  would  grunt  disapproval. 

Two  men  who,  about  the  first  of  May,  were  forced  to 
spend  three  days  in  the  bunkhouse  there,  preferred  the  hay 
tent.  Bales  were  rearranged,  a  good-sized  pocket  was  made 
and  blankets  secured  which  had  been  well  shaken  and  aired 
in  the  afternoon  sun ;  at  least  a  safer  bed  was  obtained. 

A  few  weeks  later,  in  June,  the  Legislature  of  Ontario, 
on  excursion  bent,  and  in  quest  of  first-hand  knowledge  of 
the  northland,  leaving  their  pullmans  at  the  rail-head,  were 
safely  guided,  on  flatcars,  down  past  that  camp  by  agents 
who  were  showing  them  life  on  construction.  But  they  are 
an  easy  lot  to  handle  on  such  occasions;  they  can  be  shown 
by  the  contractor  only  what  is  desired,  and  the  details  of 
how  men  are  housed  may  be  of  minor  importance.  Would 
that  some  titan  power  might  have  grabbed  that  iron  horse 
in  the  clay  cut  there,  throttled  it,  thrown  it  back  on  its 
haunches,  and  compelled  the  touring  law-makers  to  pass  a 
night  in  such  surroundings !  What  would  it  have  meant  for 
the  increased  comfort  of  workers  in  camps  on  construction? 

3.  Neglected  Camps 

“  G.  &  K.’s  ”  second  camp  was  a  small  one.  They  had 
three  such  camps  built  on  a  sub-contract  of  less  than  four¬ 
teen  miles.  The  camp  had  been  a  busy  one  for  months,  and 
was  drawing  to  a  close.  It  presented  all  the  aspects  of  a 
camp  which  is  “  hanging-on  ”,  expecting  every  week  to  be 
the  last. 
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To  approach  the  camp  in  the  dusk  of  a  June  day  was  to 
awaken  at  first-hand  differing  impressions  of  camps.  The 
path  led  sideways  down  from  a  very  steep  grade,  across  a 
pole  bridge  and  into  the  bush  about  two  hundred  yards.  It 
passed  close  to  the  stable-tent,  where  the  foot  sank  deep  in 
spongy  manure,  down  to  the  small-sized  bunkhouse  which 
squatted,  low  and  dark-shaped  in  the  shadows,  like  a  stranded 
barge  settling  in  the  waters. 

On  the  upper  side  of  the  bunkhouse  the  water  lay,  thick 
and  foul-smelling,  in  a  wide  trench,  while  at  the  front  the 
ground  was  damp  and  wet  from  the  low-lying  situation  of 
the  camp.  The  bunks  were  hung  with  canvas  bags  and 
blankets,  for  the  fly  season  was  at  its  worst.  One  lantern 
shone  dimly  in  the  back  of  the  bunkhouse  from  a  low  box 
around  which  was  gathered  a  group  of  heads  engaged  in  a 
game  of  cards. 

The  night  air  had  the  damp  chill  which  quickly  settles 
down  in  the  twilight  stillness  of  a  northern  clearing,  no 
matter  how  hot  has  been  the  day.  Approaching  the  door, 
the  air  of  the  interior  had  that  close,  musty,  vapid  smell 
which  prevails  in  all  bunkhouses  where  blankets  are  dirty, 
the  fresh  air  excluded  because  of  lack  of  windows  and  open¬ 
ings,  and  where  spittle  and  throat  clearings  and  mud  incase 
the  floor :  surely  no  entrance  to  the  palace  of  Ahasuerus  the 
King,  neither  befitting  Baghdad  in  Haroun  al  Raschid’s  day. 

It  need  not  be  expected  that  such  camps  will  be  free  of 
vermin.  “  Don’t  sleep  here,  partner,  if  you  are  clean,”  was 
the  manly  rejoinder  of  an  inmate  as  to  chances  for  a  flop. 
‘‘  You  had  better  try  the  cook,  he  is  sleeping  in  a  tent  near 
the  creek.”  For  the  campman,  too,  is  not  without  a  rugged 
code  of  integrity. 
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4.  Fighting  Flies  in  a  Sleep  Camp 

This  was  a  busy  camp,  a  typical  construction  community 
on  the  bank  of  a  big  river.  For  three  months  it  had  served 
as  the  end  of  the  steel.  There  were  three  large  bunk- 
houses,  one  was  occupied  entirely  by  Italians.  The  other 
two  were  crowded  with  men  of  different  nationalities :  Rus¬ 
sians  (Lithuanians  and  Poles),  French-speaking  Canadians, 
and  English-speaking  navvies  comprised  the  majority.  There 
was  among  them  a  goodly  sprinkling  of  machine  men  en¬ 
gaged  with  the  steam  shovels  on  the  work. 

There  is  no  need  to  make  reference  here  to  any  particular 
one  of  the  bunkhouses  at  the  camp.  There  was  little  differ¬ 
ence  in  size,  and  conditions  were  much  alike  in  all  three. 
Experience,  however,  obtained  sixteen  times  between  the  end 
of  April  and  the  middle  of  October  of  that  year  in  the  large 
bunkhouse,  where  most  transients  flopped,  permits  one  to 
speak  of  the  sleep  conditions  to  be  encountered  there. 

Take  three  nights  in  the  first  week  of  July.  The  building 
itself  was  large,  as  camps  go,  but  miserably  lighted  with  two 
low  windows  in  the  wall  and  a  gable  sash.  It  was  located 
in  a  place  which,  even  in  midsummer,  owing  to  the  heavy 
rains,  abounded  with  muddy  pools  and  stagnant,  undrained 
water.  The  board  floor  was  lower  for  the  front  half  of  the 
building  than  the  level  of  the  ground  outside.  To  pass  from 
building  to  building  was  to  make  a  detour,  or  splash  directly 
through  the  puddles. 

The  bunks  inside  were  draped  with  all  kinds  of  fly  pro¬ 
tectors  and  screens,  from  coats  and  dirty  shirts  to  the  usual 
old  blanket  or  oat  sack,  which  can  generally  be  secured  at  the 
stables.  For  it  was  in  the  midst  of  the  fly  season,  and  a 
week  spent  there  should  best  serve  to  show  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  under  which  the  bunkhouse  man  gets  rest  during  the 
eight  or  ten  weeks  of  such  a  period. 
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Sleeping  Quarters  for  the  Man  of  the  Bunkhouse 
(as  late  as  1925) 


SHOWING  UPPER  AND  LOWER  BUNKS,  WITH  HEWED  BENCH  AND 
STAGS  SHOWING  AT  BOTTOM 
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The  men,  when  working  overtime,  come  in  from  work 
about  8 :  30.  The  foreigners  go  at  once  to  their  end  of  the 
bunkhouse,  talking  incessantly,  while  puffing  away  at  their 
rough-made  cigarettes ;  others,  casting  off  their  heavy  mili¬ 
tary  boots,  sit  stolidly  thinking.  The  English  and  French- 
speaking  workers  —  mostly  cart  drivers,  machine  men  or 
carpenters,  put  on  their  “  stags  ”  and  seek  comfort  in  their 
pipes ;  and  all  the  time  the  camp  is  noisy  with  the  tones  of 
many  talkers. 

But,  in  July,  the  hour  just  before  sleep,  is  the  time  the 
mosquitoes  seem  most  vicious  in  a  bunkhouse,  and  the  con¬ 
tent  of  a  smoke  is  broken  by  the  repeated  drives  at  ubiqui¬ 
tous  tormentors.  Little  real  comfort  is  to  be  had.  One  by 
one  the  men  creep  into  their  bunks  and  draw  their  improvised 
curtains,  for  another  long  day  lies  before  them  and  rest  must 
be  procured.  Extra  precautions  are  made  to  combat  the 
mosquitoes.  The  chore  boy  closes  the  openings  in  the  build¬ 
ing  and  lights  a  bundle  of  old  straw  and  rags  to  give  the 
place  a  thorough  smudging.  Soon  the  whole  interior  is 
filled  with  heavy  smoke  and  a  rancid  smell.  This  drives  the 
mosquitoes  down  close  to  the  floor  and  the  men,  tired  by 
twelve  hours  with  the  pick  and  shovel,  their  senses  dulled  by 
the  smudge  and  fetid  air  of  the  camp,  have  heavy  slumber 
till  three  or  four  in  the  morning.  But,  even  before  the  grey 
light  of  the  long  northern  day  is  lighting  up  the  camp  clear¬ 
ing,  the  mosquitoes  are  again  at  work,  for  the  cool  of  the 
morning  has  driven  the  pests  in  greater  numbers  into  the 
buildings.  To  sleep  is  impossible;  men  walk  abroad  for  a 
while  in  the  morning  mists  as  far  as  the  trestle;  others  march 
up  and  down  the  floor,  stamping  and  cursing,  crazed  with 
the  pests  and  the  lack  of  sleep. 

How  are  such  men  fitted  for  work?  It  is  only  their  good 
physical  strength,  the  rejuvenating  effect  of  work  in  the 
open  air  and  sunlight,  as  well  as  plenty  of  good  plain  camp 
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food,  which  counteracts  the  enervating  influence  of  nights 
so  spent. 

Two  things  would  have  bettered  such  conditions:  cleaner, 
brighter,  more  wholesome  camps,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of 
cheese-cloth,  which  makes  a  bunk  fly-proof.  Cheese-cloth  is 
cheap,  and  the  amount  of  extra  work  which  men  will  do 
after  a  good  night’s  rest  would  pay  for  such  a  small  outlay 
in  two  weeks.  Seventy  cents  per  bunk  would  have  given 
each  inmate  comfort  for  the  season.  It  was  amply  supplied 
to  the  half-dozen  men  of  the  office  building  not  fifty  feet 
away,  but  for  the  navvy  in  the  bunkhouse  cheese-cloth  was 
as  scarce  as  silk  veiling. 

5.  Camps  Hastily  Constructed 

The  camp  at  “  L  ”  was  not  a  large  building,  but  it  was 
crowded.  There  was  but  one  door.  During  the  night  the 
cage-like  bunk  which  occupied  the  centre  of  the  floor  behind 
the  stove  took  fire;  the  flames  quickly  spread,  licking  up  the 
inflammable  hangings  which  hung  about  the  bunks.  As 
there  was  only  one  opening  to  the  building,  those  at  the  rear 
had  to  pass  the  burning  mass  in  the  centre  in  order  to  reach 
the  door.  Six  Austrians,  in  an  attempt  to  gather  their 
meagre  belongings,  delayed  too  long;  they  were  forced  to 
creep  on  their  hands  and  knees  to  pass  the  fiery  mass.  Five 
of  them  escaped,  two  with  horrible  burns,  the  sixth  met 
death,  his  whitened  remains  showing  next  morning  where 
he  had  vainly  tried,  as  a  last  resort,  to  reach  the  opening  of 
the  little  camp  window. 

6.  Camps  Poorly  Located 

Camp  “G”  was  the  construction  camp  of  a  sub-contractor 
who  was  running  behind.  His  camp  tents  lay  on  the  hill¬ 
side,  sloping  down  to  a  swift-running  river,  which,  at  the 
trestle-work  below  the  camp,  broke  into  rapids. 
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In  spite  of  regulations  governing  the  building  of  camps 
the  cookery  was  lowest  down  near  the  water,  the  bunk  tent 
was  above  that,  while  higher  up  lay  the  stable.  The  whole 
drainage  of  the  camp  was  from  the  stables  down  past  the 
sleep  places  and  the  cookery  to  the  river.  Inside  the  mess 
tent  the  men  could  dabble  their  shoe-packed  feet  in  the  mud 
while  seated  around  the  pole  tables. 

Who  was  to  blame  ?  The  sub-contractor  in  this  case  was 
pushed  so  hard  by  the  head-contractor  that  he  floundered 
around  in  his  efforts  to  save  and  scrimp.  It  was  cheaper  for 
him  so  to  place  his  tents ;  it  saved  a  man  or  two.  But  what 
of  the  campmen  who  undermine  their  health  and  wreck  their 
capacity  in  life  by  just  such  surroundings? 

Seven  men  went  out  of  that  camp  with  symptoms  of  fever 
in  less  than  four  weeks,  one  of  whom  was  eight  months 
before  he  was  again  able  to  earn  enough  to  keep  himself. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  darts,  with  barbed  points, 
enter  the  souls  of  men  who  work  in  such  places.  They 
view  with  deep  hatred  a  system  which  holds  life  so  cheaply. 
Men  who,  through  months,  have  suffered  from  the  selfish¬ 
ness  too  long  countenanced  in  the  camps  of  Canada,  can 
speak  with  truth.  Not  superficial  reports,  accepted  as  final 
in  higher  quarters,  but  facts  from  the  bottom  can  best 
show  the  state  of  things  encountered  by  men  in  bunkhouses. 

I  hese  six  camps  were  not  all  found  on  any  one  piece  of 
work,  nevertheless  they  fairly  represent  the  type  of  bunk- 
houses  which  commonly  housed  the  workers,  particularly  in 
camps  ahead  of  the  steel.  Speaking  of  such  sleep  places  as 
he  knew  them  previous  to  1915  the  writer  will  here  make 
two  asseverations : 

1.  That  they  invariably  presented  living  conditions  which 
were  a  disgrace  to  any  so-called  inspection  whether  federal 
or  provincial. 
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2.  That  hardly  could  a  man  live  continuously  in  the  aver¬ 
age  bunkhouse  then  commonly  found  on  frontier  works, 
throughout  the  weeks  of  six  consecutive  months,  and  not 
suffer  in  health. 

For  two  generations  and  more,  even  as  late  as  the  present 
decade,  the  people  of  Canada  have  apparently  condoned  the 
lax  conditions  of  housing  in  camps  as  being  incidental  to  the 
very  nature  of  the  tasks.  Meanwhile,  the  romance,  latent  in 
many  forms  of  frontier  work,  is  generously  extolled  in  song 
and  story.  Thus  the  campman  himself,  whether  as  a  lum¬ 
berjack  or  a  navvy,  lauded  as  semi-heroic  in  the  robustness 
of  his  personal  qualities,  has  long  been  deemed  to  disdain  the 
need,  even,  of  the  common  physical  comforts.  This  attitude 
toward  the  life  and  work  of  men  in  camps  continued  through¬ 
out  the  third  period  of  railway  expansion.  These  years, 
busy  in  material  development,  seemed  but  to  accentuate  some 
of  the  worst  features  pertaining  to  the  herding  of  men  in 
bunkhouses.  All  too  commonly  the  men  with  strong  arms 
and  heavy  boots  who  builded  on  the  grade,  crept  of  a  night 
into  bunks,  the  sleeping  surroundings  of  which  would  put  to 
shame  a  well  kept  kennel. 

“But,”  says  a  camp  foreman,  “What  about  it?  You 
can’t  expect  perfection  on  construction;  it’s  as  good  as  these 
men  ever  had;  they’re  not  fit  to  put  in  a  clean  place;  it’s 
impossible  to  put  up  decent  buildings  so  far  from  the  source 
of  supplies,  especially  as  many  of  them  will  be  used  only  a 
little  more  than  a  year  at  best!” 

“  Yes,”  and  one  opines  in  thought,  “  Did  not  marshals 
of  the  Emperor  there  on  the  Prussian  plains,  in  those  dreary 
weeks  preceding  Eylau,  for  warmth  seek  heat  in  dunghills?” 

You  cannot  better  these  conditions,  it  is  affirmed.  Such 
is  the  opinion  of  practically  all  employers  of  camp  labour, 
particularly  on  railway  construction,  and  from  one  point  of 
view  this  does  seem  conclusive. 
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^  et  an  answer  to  this  objection  lies  often  within  a  stone’s 
throw  of  the  very  camp  where  such  an  assertion  is  heard. 
It  is  a  common  fact  that  both  isolated  residencies  and  other 
headquarters  for  the  engineers  may  be  fairly  comfortably 
equipped.  A  trend  toward  some  solution  surely  lies  in  this. 

Lining  the  right-of-way,  at  intervals  of  ten  miles,  are  the 
residencies.  At  each  will  be  a  resident  engineer  who  has 
charge  of  ten  miles  of  the  grade.  The  engineer  sees  that 
the  trestle-work  and  grading  done  on  his  section  are  up  to 
the  requirements.  Over  every  four  or  five  residencies  is  a 
divisional  engineer,  and  these  in  turn  are  subject  to  the  dis¬ 
trict  or  chief  engineer. 

The  engineer  at  a  residency  is  generally  a  well-qualified 
man,  usually — though  not  always — a  graduate  of  some  uni¬ 
versity.  Under  him  will  be  an  instrument  man,  a  leveller, 
a  rod-man,  and  so  on,  down  to  the  chain-man  and  the  two 
axemen. 

The  usual  residency  has  from  eight  to  eleven  men,  in¬ 
cluding  a  cook.  Their  supplies  are  put  in  independent  of 
the  contractor.  Because  it  is  a  government  branch  and  the 
probable  demand  on  a  residency  being  pretty  well  known, 
the  supplies  are  ample  and  well  assorted ;  the  best  of  canned 
fruits,  jams,  pickles,  oysters,  prunes,  apricots,  peaches,  dessi- 
cated  potatoes,  smoked  meats  and  pork  is  supplied. 

In  1912  the  average  residency,  including  the  pay  of  the 
cook,  cost  about  $300.00  a  month  to  grub.  However,  as 
little  criticism  can  be  made  of  railway  contractors  on  the 
score  of  the  meals  they  supply  the  men,  it  is  only  fair  to 
admit  that  the  staffs  of  the  residencies,  too,  should  be  given 
the  best.  Any  favourable  comparison,  however,  ends  when 
the  provision  made  for  the  housing  of  the  man  at  the  resi¬ 
dency  and  the  navvy  at  the  bunkhouse  is  considered. 

It  is  a  giateful  sight,  after  packing  for  hours  along  the 
wet  trail  of  a  newly-stumped  right-of-way,  to  come  on  a 
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residency  —  its  five  or  six  buildings  standing  shapely  and 
uniform,  in  a  clearing,  on  a  hill,  a  river  bank,  or  in  some 
chosen  spot  near  a  lake.  There  is  a  spic-and-span  air  about 
it  all,  the  buildings  themselves  are  well  put  together,  often 
hewn  inside  and  out,  the  walls  chinked  regularly  and  neatly 
plastered.  The  whole  surroundings  have  an  air  of  consid¬ 
eration  and  thoughtfulness  for  the  comfort  of  the  dozen  or 
more  who  dwell  there. 

The  cookery  will  have  good  drains  to  carry  off  the  water 
and  refuse.  The  meats  will  be  protected  from  flies  by  neat 
frame  buildings  covered  with  a  fine  wire  netting.  Ice  will 
be  stored  in  the  winter,  and  the  residency  has  earned  well 
the  name  for  good  food,  hospitality  and  bonhomie  from 
those  whom  it  shelters :  passing  engineers,  officials  of  the 
line,  contractors,  churchmen,  the  mailmen,  any  one  with  a 
carte  blanche,  are  made  welcome.  The  chain  of  residencies, 
at  ten-mile  intervals,  is  a  splendid  system  of  hostelries 
stretching  for  hundreds  of  miles. 

The  men  of  the  residency  have  single  bunks  with  plenty 
of  good,  clean,  heavy  blankets.  The  cleanly  surroundings 
have  their  effect  on  the  inmates,  who  invariably  reflect  these 
conditions  by  rigging  up  box  spittoons,  thus  helping  to  keep 
the  floor  clean.  Five  to  eight  men  at  the  residency  will 
have  a  small  bunkhouse  to  themselves — whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  building  of  similar  size  in  the  construction  camp,  just 
across  the  river,  will  do  duty  in  housing  thirty  or  forty 
inmates. 

The  chain-men,  axemen  and  workers,  who  do  practically 
the  same  manual  work  as  themavvies,  have  a  good  roomy 
building.  There  will  be  plenty  of  windows,  higher  doors, 
good  level  floors  and  walls  whitewashed  or  covered  with 
white  lining-paper.  These  will  be  brightened,  often,  with 
pastings  from  some  magazine  or  weekly  paper. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  man  who  has  been  work- 
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ing  at  a  construction  camp,  living  in  all  the  squalidness  of 
the  bunkhouse,  to  get  an  appointment  as  an  axeman  up  at 
the  residency.  Why  is  it  that  the  surroundings  of  this  man, 
when  employed  at  the  adjacent  camp  are  hardly  considered, 
but  when  he  passes  to  practically  the  same  kind  of  work  as 
a  helper  at  the  residency  he  at  once  drops  into  a  clean,  well- 
lighted  bunkhouse,  a  warm  comfortable  berth,  with  papers 
to  read  in  spare  hours,  and  partakes  of  a  dozen  conveniences 
denied  the  man  who  is  forced  to  live  the  bunkhouse  life? 
In  the  case  of  the  National  Transcontinental  the  same  money 
is  sustaining  both,  yet  this  man  is  unheeded  until  he  passes 
into  another  form  of  employment.  Solicitude  is  then,  ap¬ 
parently,  shown  at  once  for  his  proper  housing,  and  other 
conditions  of  work. 

“  But,  surely,  yoi»  don’t  class  residencies  with  the  bunk¬ 
house,  do  you  ?”  “  Yes,  and  no !”  No,  in  that  no  one  would 
expect  a  residency  staff  to  live  under  any  deprivation  of 
whatever  necessary  comforts  they  now  have.  Considering 
the  monotony  and  isolation  of  the  life,  they  should  be  well- 
provided,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  their  work  at  a 
point  lasts  from  three  to  five  years,  their  buildings  require 
to  be  well  put  together.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  suppose  a 
bunkhouse  only  does  work  for  fifteen  months,  it  houses  in 
that  period  many  hundreds  of  workers.  Why  should  these 
bunkhouse  men  be  huddled  like  pigs  ?  Should  common  de¬ 
cency,  even,  be  denied  the  navvies  on  whose  backs  falls 
largely  the  building  of  the  road?  The  thing  is  too  lop-sided. 
Do  not  deprive  the  residencies  of  one  essential,  but  give  the 
bunkhouse  more ! 

Even  the  bunkhouse,  such  as  described  above,  can  be  quite 
comfortable,  and  many  of  them  are  so,  at  least  when  the  work 
starts.  They  suffer  from  the  fact  that  too  much  latitude 
is  allowed  in  the  matter  of  observing  hygienic  conditions. 
Camp  foremen  and  the  different  walking-bosses  are  not  held 
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rigidly  to  the  regulations  enacted  both  by  the  provinces  and 
the  Dominion  for  the  welfare  of  men  who  work  in  camps. 
There  are  restrictions  definite  enough  in  these  matters,  but 
too  often  existing  conditions  are  at  variance  with  the  printed 
regulations. 

The  happy  solution  for  all  camps  would  be  smaller  bunk- 
houses.  Buildings  accommodating  eight  and  ten  men  would 
best  meet  the  needs.  It  is  quite  noticeable  in  camps  of  what¬ 
ever  kind  that  men  with  a  stripe  desire,  where  possible,  to 


An  Improvement  in  Camps 

a  logging  village  at  the  coast  showing  small  separate  bunkhouses, 

EACH  ACCOMMODATING  SIX  TO  TEN  MEN 


get  into  a  small  building  by  themselves.  On  the  Pacific 
Coast  where  the  Loggers’  Union  has  succeeded  in  wresting 
recognition  of  this  preference,  the  camps  are  usually  composed 
of  many  small-sized  bunkhouses,  accommodating  six  and 
eight  men.  Nor  is  it  conducive  to  Adamhood  that  sixty, 
eighty  and,  at  times,  one  hundred  men  be  huddled  pellmell 
for  months  at  a  stretch  bunking  in  crowded  quarters. 
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The  writer,  as  has  already  been  stated,  has  no  desire 
simply  to  prove  querulous.  He  should  be  first  to  admit 
that  in  recent  years  there  has  been  a  pronounced  tendency 
toward  the  betterment  of  camps  in  Canada.  Particularly 
is  this  so  in  the  past  five  years :  many  company  towns 
budded  in  out-of-the-way  places  are  models  as  such.  Even 
in  the  camps  themselves  the  old  order  is  changing;  the  iron 
bed  and  mattress  for  individual  use  is  displacing  the  old 
double-deck  bunk  with  its  blankets  and  hay.  The  provincial 
governments  have  also  enacted  more  stringent  regulations 
pertaining  to  isolated  works,  and  camp  inspectors  are  giving 
more  heed  to  proper  enforcement.  But  while  this  change 
for  the  better  is  welcomed,  the  reader  is  again  reminded  that 
the  great  majority  of  bunkhouses  across  Canada  have  under¬ 
gone  but  little  change.  This  applies  particularly  to  the 
smaller  companies’  camps  on  temporary  works,  initial  de¬ 
velopments  in  mining,  and  jobbers  in  the  woods.  While 
figures  are  not  to  be  had  easily,  it  is  probably  a  conservative 
estimate  to  place  the  number  of  old-type  bunkhouses  in  the 
provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  alone  for  the  season  of 
1925-26  at  2000-2500.  Such  places  vary  but  little  from 
buildings  in  camps  during  the  previous  quarter  century. 

With  the  hope  expressed  that  the  men  in  bunkhouses  will 
ultimately  have  more  livable  conditions,  let  us  add  here  a 
few  suggestions  for  betterment  in  the  housing  of  Canadian 
campmen  even  under  the  existing  system.  These  are  not 
new — the  writer  is  well  aware  that  he  is  saying  nothing 
new — but  let  us  have  a  consistent  observance  even  of  these 
standards  of  sanitation,  particularly  in  the  back  places : 

1.  That  more  windows  and  windows  lower  down  be  pro¬ 
vided,  and  roofs  kept  intact.  That  an  opening  be  provided 
in  the  rear  of  every  big  bunkhouse. 

2.  That  bunkhouses  be  aired  and  ventilated  for  a  certain 
period  each  day,  preferably  for  an  hour  after  men  leave  for 
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work  in  the  morning.  Blankets  should  be  systematically 
aired — ffiot  left  to  the  personal  whim  of  the  campman  him¬ 
self.  Floors  of  large  bunkhouses  need  washing  at  least 
twice  a  week. 

3.  That  a  chore-boy  be  provided  for  every  thirty  men  at 
a  camp.  In  the  face  of  so  many  duties  heaped  on  one  man 
acting  as  such,  the  bunkhouse  itself  is  neglected. 

4.  That  during  fly-season  the  sites  of  busy  camps  be 
raked  every  ten  days,  also  the  ground  about  be  sprinkled  with 
a  cheap  and  suitable  disinfectant. 

5.  That  printed  regulations  governing  sanitary  conditions 
in  camps,  whether  issued  by  the  Dominion  or  the  particular 
Province  affected,  be  posted  always  in  some  prominent  place, 
for  all  to  know,  preferably  in  the  bunkhouse. 

6.  That,  to  a  limited  extent,  the  foreman  be  held  person¬ 
ally  responsible  for  the  sanitary  conditions  of  his  camp. 

7.  That  all  inspectors  of  camps  sleep  only  in  the  large 
common  bunkhouses  alongside  the  men  —  let  them  not  be 
ashamed  of  their  work. 


CHAPTER  IV 


Some  Ethnic  Groupings  Among  Campmen 

% 

Before  discussing  further  the  activities  and  daily  work 
of  men  on  frontier  works  it  may  be  profitable  to  obtain  a 
clearer  conception  of  the  racial  elements  which  go  to  make 
up  the  body  of  workers  in  camps.  In  this  section  the  camp- 
man  will  be  discussed  from  a  more  intimate  angle,  his  per¬ 
sonal  traits,  some  of  his  ethnic  qualifications,  and  his  usual 
form  of  employment,  as  observed  during  the  building  of  the 
National  Transcontinental. 

There  are  two  distinct  groups  of  workers  at  once  apparent 
in  camps  on  a  piece  of  railway  work,  the  “  whites  ”  and  the 
“foreigners”.  This  semi-racial  demarcation  is  not  a  pleas¬ 
ant  distinction;  it  may  not  even  be  just,  but  it  is  always  in 
evidence  on  any  hundred-mile  piece  of  new  construction. 

Part  I,  The  “Whites” 

Among  the  whites  are  included  always  the  Canadian-born, 
both  French-speaking  and  English-speaking,  as  well  as  the 
new  arrivals  from  the  British  Isles,  and  Americans  from 
different  states  of  the  Union,  engaged  on  the  work.  The 
term  foreigner  is  not  applied  always  simply  as  a  sobriquet 
for  non-English-speaking  workers ;  included  with  the  whites 
are  usually  the  Scandinavians  also,  and  sometimes  the  Finns, 
and  in  fact  any  other  foreign-born  nationals  who  by  their 
intelligence,  their  skill  as  workers,  or  sheer  native  ability, 
have  earned  a  recognition  on  their  individual  merits. 

To  the  white-man  falls  most  of  the  positions  which  con¬ 
note  a  “  stripe  ”  of  some  kind,  officials  in  one  capacity  or 
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another, — walking-bosses,  accountants,  inspectors,  the  vari¬ 
ous  camp  foremen,  cache-keepers,  as  well  as  clerks  who 
perform  the  more  routine  work  of  checkers  and  time¬ 
keepers.  This  class  also  includes  the  cooks  and  helpers  in 
the  cookery,  the  tote-teamsters  on  the  hauls,  the  drivers  of 
scrapers  and  dump-wagons  in  the  mud  cuts  and  on  the  fills. 
The  white-man,  too,  does  much  of  the  rock  work,  where 
more  than  ordinary  skill  and  practice  in  the  use  of  powder 
are  essential  for  effective  blasting. 

The  most  remunerative  part  of  railway  construction,  in 
so  far  as  it  gives  opportunity  for  bigger  pay  to  the  worker, 
is  the  secondary  phase,  and  white  labour  congregates  in  the 
busy  camps  which  mark  this  stage  of  the  work.  They  man 
the  pioneer  which  lays  the  steel,  operate  the  big  steam 
shovels,  supply  the  crews  for  the  several  ballast  trains  en¬ 
gaged  in  hauling  gravel  for  the  first  lift  under  the  skeleton 
track  and  make  the  runs  as  train  crews  on  the  “  local  ”  which 
plies  its  semi-regular  trips  over  the  portion  of  the  contract 
already  completed.  The  men  of  this  class,  too,  are  mostly 
employed  at  the  repair  camps  and  machine  shops  on  con¬ 
struction  where  there  are  frequent  calls  for  locomotive 
mechanics,  boiler-men,  pump-men,  engine  hostlers  and  ma¬ 
chinists  of  parts. 

The  different  bridge  crews  and  a  preponderant  part  of  the 
gangs  who  build  the  wooden  trestles  on  the  line  are  whites. 
There  are  few  foreigners  on  such  works:  not  that  the  man 
from  Central  and  Southern  Europe  is  unacquainted  with 
the  art  of  bridging  great  rivers  by  huge  spans  of  steel,  for 
he  is  prone  to  criticize  the  seeming  haste  with  which,  in 
Canada,  the  long  trusses  are  soon  girded  into  great  arches 
and  tracked  with  level  crossings,  but  too  frequently  at  a 
sacrifice  of  the  solidity  and  finish  of  workmanship  which 
characterize  those  in  his  own  land.  Many  newcomers  to 
the  Dominion  from  Central  Europe  would  prove  useful  on 
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structural  work,  but  have  not  the  requisite  knowledge  of 
English  so  essential  in  the  conduct  of  these  hazardous  tasks. 
The  lack  of  it  is  a  barrier  to  employment  with  a  bridge-crew 
even  as  a  rivet-heater.  As  for  trestle-building,  that  means 
further  the  skilful  use  of  the  peavy  and  axe  for  which  the 
foreigner  is  not  usually  fitted. 

First  let  us  consider  briefly  the  English-speaking  Cana¬ 
dians — the  native-born,  they  may  be  dubbed.  They  repre¬ 
sent  that  virile  type  of  man  common  to  the  frontier  works 
of  woods  and  mines.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  majority  of 
them  are  not  without  experience  in  a  bush  camp  before  they 
drift  to  construction.  In  fact  the  railway  camp  is  often 
recruited  from  the  woods  at  the  break-up  in  April. 

The  English-speaking  navvy  is  seldom  illiterate,  but  has 
nevertheless  eschewed  the  school-house  and  its  restraints  at 
the  earliest  opportunity.  Few  have  taken  work  beyond  the 
third  grade  in  a  public  school;  fractions  to  them  are  a 
mystery,  but  can  be  solved  in  a  practical  way,  quickly  enough, 
and  accurately,  too,  when  hours  of  work  and  total  pay  is  the 
point  at  issue.  Their  reading  seldom  gets  beyond  the  news¬ 
paper  or  the  stories  of  the  cheaper  magazines;  of  such  some 
read  assiduously;  recreation  of  this  form  being  snatched 
even  at  opportunity  between  spells  of  work  during  the  day’s 
activities.  Nor  do  these  men  usually  become  wholly  un¬ 
tethered.  Mail  day  is  always  anticipated,  its  welcome  letters 
bearing  the  postmark  of  the  home  town  or  a  village  com¬ 
munity,  somewhere  in  the  more  settled  parts  of  the  country. 

But  knowledge  to  the  highbrow!  Textbooks  to  such  men 
are  taboo:  strong,  self-reliant,  reckless  at  times,  the  English- 
speaking  Canadians  hold  tight  most  of  the  machine  jobs  on 
construction.  Particularly  is  this  so  of  work  with  the  loco¬ 
motives;  the  hiss  of  steam,  the  throb  in  answer  to  the  pull 
of  the  throttle,  and  the  heavy  pounding  on  the  poorly- 
ballasted  track  all  find  a  response  in  the  hearts  of  men  who 
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delight  in  action.  Nor  need  one,  in  such  work,  wait  years 
for  promotion;  often  mere  youths,  still  in  their  early  twen¬ 
ties,  gaze  proudly  out  from  the  cabs  of  the  ponderous  loco¬ 
motives  used  on  the  ballast  hauls. 

But  the  Canadian-born  as  a  worker  in  camps  may  be  un¬ 
stable.  For  a  time,  following  his  arrival  on  a  work,  and 
while  his  stake  is  low,  he  is,  if  anything,  too  subservient 
while  thus  confronted  with  adversity,  but  his  self-assertion 
mounts  rapidly  with  the  size  of  his  stake  and  his  independ¬ 
ence  quite  in  proportion.  Gains  at  cards  or  subsequent 
losses  will  accentuate  his  restlessness.  Then  anything  may 
happen;  under  such  circumstances  it  requires  only  a  word 
in  reprimand  from  one  in  charge  to  serve  as  a  spark  in  the 
tinder  and  to  produce  a  sudden  shift. 

The  Canadian  worker,  too,  particularly  in  large  camps, 
has  a  tendency  to  submerge  his  individualism.  He  is  prone 
to  follow  a  leader.  If  a  camp  is  dominated  by  different 
men  with  pet  ideas,  cliques  arise  with  attendant  cleavages 
and  sometimes  friction  among  the  men.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  sudden  unity  of  purpose  may  arise  among  this  class,  which, 
under  the  influence  of  some  extremist,  results  too  frequently 
in  a  swerve  toward  the  left.  Then  radical  talk  is  cozened 
and  acts  countenanced  which  disrupt  for  a  time  the  work  of 
the  camp.  The  English-speaking  Canadian-born  do  not 
necessarily  constitute  always  the  best  labour  for  frontier 
camps. 

There  is,  in  turn,  a  noticeable  delimitation  between  the 
Canadian  navvies  on  railway  construction  who  speak  Eng¬ 
lish  and  those  native-born  who  are  of  French  descent.  Even 
in  their  occupations  the  offspring  of  the  two  primal  Cana¬ 
dian  races  seem  to  gravitate  to  different  kinds  of  work  on 
the  line.  The  French-speaking  navvy  is  usually  more  ac¬ 
customed  to  frontier  conditions  and  is  invariably  an  axe¬ 
man.  While  he  engages  sometimes  in  the  routine  work  at 
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machine  camps  and  busy  pits  as  a  car-knocker,  a  brakeman, 
a  helper  or  machinist,  he  predominates  more  usually  in  the 
trestle  gangs  or  at  the  camps.  Frequently,  too,  numbers  of 
French-speaking  navvies  are  found  at  a  grade  camp  where  a 
compatriot  is  operating  on  a  piece  of  work  or  where  the 
foreman  in  charge  is  of  their  own  tongue  and  race. 

The  French-speaking  Canadians  in  camps  have  marked 
personal  characteristics.  Possessed  of  sound  constitutions, 
they  are  stronger  and  bigger  commonly  than  the  average 
English-speaking  campman,  particularly  those  from  the 
British  Isles;  in  this  respect  they  compare  favourably  with 
the  Scandinavian  races.  Hard  workers,  they  are  also  good 
feeders.  No  other  class  among  the  navvies  seems  possessed 
with  the  lightheartedness  and  cheerfulness  of  these  men. 
Even  in  serious  moments  exuberance  is  not  far  distant; 
some  trivial  pretext  soon  forms  the  motive  for  a  digres¬ 
sion— there  is  a  push  one  of  another,  a  shout,  a  little  run — 
the  spirit  of  youth  seems  not  to  desert  them.  True,  these 
qualities  may  also  show  in  the  more  ephemeral  tendencies 
of  quitting  whrlc  on  some  slight  pretext  or  jumping  camp. 
But  usually  the  French-speaking  Canadians  are  steady,  and 
while  they  dislike  restriction  and  must  have  their  own  way 
occasionally,  they  are  consistent,  at  least  during  the  period 
of  the  seasonal  work  on  which  they  may  be  engaged.  Con¬ 
tentment  with  things  as  they  are  is  with  them  an  asset  which 
makes  them  desired  as  workers  by  various  contractors. 

The  French-speaking  Canadian  who  navvies  on  the  line  is 
not  usually  literate.  In  this  respect  he  lags  behind  the  Ital¬ 
ian,  the  English-speaking  worker  alongside  him,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  the  Scandinavian  and  Finn  who  engage  in  the  same 
class  of  work.  It  may  even  be  questioned  if  the  mental 
attainments  of  members  of  the  Slav  races  who  work  on 
construction  are  not  superior  to  those  Canadians  of  French 
extraction  found  in  the  bunkhouses  and  camps. 
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For  as  was  commonly  observed  in  the  Canadian  camps, 
during  the  period  under  consideration,  there  was  in  evidence 
a  wide  gap  in  educational  attainments  between  the  mass  of 
French-speaking  workers  of  the  isolated  places  and  their 
compatriots  who  had  received  the  advantages  of  a  special 
training.  The  former  continued  but  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water,  and  were  desired  as  labourers  because  of 
these  inherent  qualities,  while  the  latter,  often  selected  from 
the-  same  homes  and  parishes,  became,  owing  to  a  centra¬ 
lized  system  of  education,  the  well  trained  products  of 
special  schools  and  local  colleges.  Few  of  these,  however, 
gravitated  to  the  bunkhouses.  Eager,  acute,  affable,  and 
equally  at  home  whether  conversing  in  French  or  English, 
they  were  to  be  observed  in  distant  camps  in  some  official 
capacity.  As  a  result  there  was  lacking  between  these  two 
extremes  a  proportipnate  number,  comprising  a  body  of  well- 
informed  workers,  commonly  apparent  among  other  na¬ 
tionals. 

Then,  too,  there  is  a  further,  if  perhaps  more  extraneous, 
reason  for  illiteracy  on  the  part  of  French-speaking  camp- 
men.  Such  men,  recruited  so  frequently  from  frontier  settle¬ 
ments,  and  with  the  lure  of  the  chase  and  the  woods  tingling 
in  their  blood  down  through  whole  generations,  are  prone  to 
display  a  distaste  for  schooling  of  whatever  kind. 

In  the  larger  camps,  where  men  of  different  nationalities 
coalesce  as  navvies,  the  French-speaking  Canadians  at  times 
appear  to  disadvantage.  Speaking  their  own  language  where 
possible,  they  are  naturally  thrown  largely  in  association 
among  themselves.  The  foreign-born  campman  meanwhile 
does  not  always  distinguish  clearly  what  is  the  place  and 
relation  of  the  French  tongue  in  parts  of  Canada.  Certainly 
he  has  no  desire  to  learn  it;  English  as  the  common  medium 
of  intercourse  is  sufficient  task  for  him.  Indeed  he  esteems 
French  of  no  more  account  than  his  own  tongue  and  those 
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who  speak  it  but  as  rival  nationals  seeking  like  himself  in 
Canada  the  opportunity  of  a  fresh  start.  One  result  is  that 
the  French-speaking  navvies  are  often  in  disfavour  with  the 
foreign-born  in  the  larger  camps.  While  pliant  as  individ¬ 
uals,  the  Canadians  of  French  extraction  are  assertive  in 
numbers;  proud  of  their  lineage,  yet  perhaps  conscious  of  a 
discrepancy  somewhere,  they  vociferate  most  often  about  the 
place  of  the  white-men  on  the  work  and  often  to  the  dis¬ 
paragement  of  those  who  are  foreigners.  But  any  mas¬ 
querade  of  race  superiority  to  be  effective  even  in  camps 
must  correspondingly  have  attributes  which  command  re¬ 
spect,  or  meet  with  open  scorn  from  the  many  capable 
nationals  of  other  speech  who  may  be  loath  to  acknowledge 
any  such  distinction. 

There  are  phases  of  new  construction  in  which  the  French- 
speaking  Canadian  excels.  Much  of  the  earlier  work  beyond 
the  steel  is  performed  by  him.  He  prefers  to  be  in  the  van¬ 
guard.  The  space  and  freedom  of  the  trails  and  water 
routes  appeal  to  him,  whether  carrying  the  mail,  running 
lines  with  the  engineers,  building  corduroy  roads  in  the  low 
places,  toteing  supplies  up  the  grade,  or  assisting  with  ready 
axe  to  erect  the  big  log  company  camps.  He  is  seen  to  ad¬ 
vantage  at  the  portage  where  for  the  time  the  canoe  and 
pointer  must  displace  the  heavy  haul  on  the  cache-road. 
With  loaded  back  he  rotates  in  quarter-mile  trips  from  the 
“  dump  ”  to  the  lake,  his  well-greased  shoepacks  slopping 
along  the  muddy  trail  or  through  the  muskeg,  bearing  his 
balanced  loads  of  flour,  sugar,  meals,  beans,  tinned  goods  or 
other  urgent  supplies.  •  True,  flies  abound  and  mosquitoes 
torment  and  grouch  increases  with  every  untoward  delay: 
his  sacre-ing  is  furious,  and  it  were  not  well  just  then  if 
some  unobtrusive  snag  or  root  in  path  should  cause  a  further 
spill.  But  once  the  load  is  tallied,  strong  arms  push  the 
pointer  out  through  the  reeds  and  into  deeper  water,  the 
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headland  is  rounded  and  the  lake  breeze  blows  fair.  A  rough 
sail  of  tarpaulin  is  soon  improvised,  all  hands  relax,  pipes 
are  filled,  the  pleasant  nod  and  joke  displace  the  erstwhile 
petulance  of  the  portage  trips,  and  a  song,  Malbrouk  perhaps 
or  A  la  Clair  Fontaine — chansons  heard  two  centuries  since 
on  the  rivers — bursts  from  the  bronzed  throats  of  care- free 
men.  Who  of  the  camps  has  not  known  these  men  in  all 
their  moods  and  not  learned  to  love  them  ? 

In  the  Vanguard 


PORTAGING  URGENT  SUPPLIES 

For  these  men  of  Breton  stock  are  still  the  pathfinders  on 
our  frontier  works.  They  delight  in  leading  over  unproved 
ways.  Blessed  with  physical  alertness  and  perseverance,  they 
eagerly  confront  in  their  tasks  any  sudden  obstacles  of 
woods  or  rapid.  Their  native  qualities  of  sturdy  endurance 
ensure  success.  Scions  of  those  who  shouldered  closely  with 
Mackenzie  in  his  exploits,  these  men  still  possess  the  indomi¬ 
table  spirit  of  Brfile,  of  Radisson,  and  the  Verendryes,  or  of 
those  holier  men  whose  lives  and  efforts  made  known  the 
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contours  of  the  Lakes.  In  the  construction  of  the  Canadian 
transcontinental  they  have  occupied  their  own  fields  of  activ¬ 
ity,  and  these  are  not  the  least  important. 

Most  camps  on  railway  construction  have  also  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  newcomers  from  the  British  Isles — Scotch 
and  English.  There  is  a  noticeable  tendency  at  times  among 
the  other  Canadian  railway  workers  to  resent  a  new  arrival 
from  over  home  as  an  intruder,  but,  even  as  workers  in 
obscure  construction  camps,  neither  these  English  nor  Scotch 
workers  are  the  kind  to  say  “by  your  leave!”  Their  in¬ 
dustry,  their  experience,  often,  and  their  natural  aptitude  for 
machinery,  as  well  as  their  fondness  for  tools,  usually  as¬ 
sure  them  a  permanent  place.  They  throng  the  temporary 
machine  shops  and  do  much  of  the  repair  work.  It  is  a  fact 
that  sometimes  they  find  themselves  competing  with  men 
among  the  native-born,  who,  by  hasty  assertions  of  superior¬ 
ity,  would  seek  to  hide  a  conscious  deficiency  in  skill. 

1  hen,  too,  among  the  workers  in  the  camps  is  a  consider¬ 
able  sprinkling  of  American-born.  Ever  since  the  seventies 
when  Canadians  in  large  numbers  wrought  as  navvies  on 
the  building  of  steam  roads  in  the  fast-settling  states  beyond 
the  Mississippi,  there  has  been  a  give-and-take  between  the 
two  countries  in  the  actual  work  of  railway  building.  Both 
countries  have  profited  from  this  relation.  Not  alone  has 
the  exchange  been  in  the  matter  of  railway  builders— the 
Hills  and  the  Van  Hornes— but  It  is  particularly  in  evidence 
among  the  gang-foremen  and  local  bosses  on  construction. 

I  hese  men  have  an  experience  gained  anywhere  —  on  new 
roads  in  Montana  or  branch  lines  on  the  prairies,  in  the 
heavy  construction  of  the  mountain  sections  or  in  the  iron 
legions  about  Lake  Superior.  Their  activities  are  not  de¬ 
limited  by  national  boundaries. 

I  he  gang  foremen  on  railway  construction  are  navvies 
w  10  have  been  promoted.  They  have  risen  from  the  ranks. 
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Big,  strong,  hard,  clear-headed,  quick-thinking  men,  some¬ 
times  expressive  in  word,  they  take  hold  of  a  group  of 
workers  and  get  something  done.  Effective  at  their  tasks, 
they  are  the  real  pivots  in  the  practical  work  of  construction, 
and  they  usually  know  their  worth;  they  esteem  themselves 
to  be  the  salt  of  the  line,  if  not,  indeed,  of  the  whole  earth. 

Such  is  the  real  camp  foreman.  He  is  easily  judged  by 
one  common  test :  What  proportion  of  his  gang  desires  to 
follow  him  to  another  work?  For  the  capable  foreman  in¬ 
terests  himself  in  the  men  of  his  crew.  He  realizes,  too,  that 
his  own  advancement  depends  upon  their  ability  to  work. 

But  there  is,  on  frontier  works,  another  kind.  It  is  the 
“  push  ”  or  “  driver  God,  surely,  has  seldom  made  a 
more  offensive  creature  than  the  foreman-bully.  Such  a  man 
has  an  innate  pride  in  his  capacity  to  coerce.  It  is  his  boast 
that  his  father  before  him  has  handled  men.  He  is  not  sus¬ 
ceptible  and  may  prefer  to  be  feared  on  the  gang.  Courting 
disfavour  locally,  he  covets  commendation  only  from  the 
company,  nor  does  it  misbeseem  that  such  a  man  in  turn  is 
usually  humble  enough  with  higher  officials.  The  native- 
born  and  rugged  men  with  American  experiences,  both  north 
and  south,  usually  constitute  this  class.  But  such  foremen 
are  not  restricted  to  any  one  nationality.  Perhaps  the  stern¬ 
est  taskmasters  in  camps  to-day  are  the  foreign-born — men 
who,  after  the  experience  of  a  few  years,  have  been  pro¬ 
moted.  Their  own  lives,  fostered  often  in  adversity,  have 
produced  exceptional  traits,  but  they  not  infrequently  expect 
in  others  the  same  mastering  qualities  that  have  shaped  their 
own  wills  and  purposes. 

Prominent,  too,  among  workers  on  railway  construction 
is  another  distinct  group,  the  itinerant  navvy,  commonly 
known  in  the  camps  as  the  “  bo  ”  or  “  floater  Seasonal 
work  begets  this  man.  Usually  under  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  he  hibernates,  perhaps  in  a  machine  shop  or  at  other 
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temporary  work  somewhere  in  the  larger  centres  of  the  East 
or  Middle  West.  He  knows  much,  and  not  always  in  one 
channel;  this  may  be  the  motive  of  his  shifting.  With  the 
approach  of  spring  he  drifts  to  the  North  and  to  the  prairie 
country,  where  railway  activity  usually  marks  the  long-day 
summer  and  busy  fall  months. 

The  real  bo  has  no  one  dependent  on  him,  or  at  least  has 
forgotten  for  the  time  being  any  one  who  might  have  such 
a  claim.  He  has  not  strong  family  associations — that  where 
lie  his  children,  there  he  hopes  to  lay  his  bones.  In  that  he 
is  happy;  he  finds  it  a  hard  enough  task,  with  his  frequent 
moves,  to  keep  himself  intact.  He  disdains  steady  work. 
In  the  first  years  of  his  vagabonding  among  camps,  before  the 
seamy  side  has  quite  been  evidenced,  he  boasts  of  his  attitude 
towards  life;  he  is  a  bo  and  proud  to  sign  himself  as  such. 
He  knows  equally  well  the  railway  environments  of  Chicago, 
the  yards  at  Kansas  City  or  the  wheat  haul  from  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam.  Much-traveled  and  free  in  expression,  he  carries 
weight  with  the  younger  campmen  about  him.  But  only  for 
a  time,  for,  though  often  capable,  he  is  very  unstable.  Like 
the  Arab,  he  folds  his  tent  in  the  night  and  suddenly  dis¬ 
appears  from  the  line.  Shifting  is  his  weakness,  and  by  that 
he  is  appraised  among  the  steadier  navvies  on  the  works. 

Of  such  a  type  is  also  the  tourist  navvy,  who  always 
winters  South.  When  first  in  fall  the  heavy  frosts  show 
signs  that  winter  now  is  close  at  hand  he  heads  for  the  coast 
as  the  land  of  promise.  Later  he  may  drift  southward  as 
far  as  the  park  benches  of  Los  Angeles.  He  will  attain  his 
purpose  if  it  means  “  riding  the  bumpers;”  but,  with  a  stake 
in  hand,  he  does  not  disdain  to  buy  a  ticket  part  way  and 
ride  in  state.  The  money  necessary  for  winter  clothing  will 
serve  to  land  him  where  he  does  not  need  an  overcoat.  The 
English-speaking  navvies,  Canadian  and  American-born  con¬ 
tribute  almost  entirely  to  this  class. 
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But  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  even  the  migrant 
seems  to  meet  a  social  need  in  the  camps.  More  or  less 
talented  he  provides  often  the  spice  that  enlivens  life  on 
an  isolated  work.  His  very  versatility  is  his  passport.  His 
wit  at  times  and  his  repartee,  when  his  own  experience 
and  worldliness  are  not  unduly  paraded,  enhances  him  with 
his  fellows.  Vivacity  upon  occasion  makes  of  him  the  jester 
of  old,  transplanted  from  the  baron’s  hall  to  the  walled 
spaces  of  the  bunkhouse.  He  serves  to  offset  the  vacuous¬ 
ness  so  prone  to  beset  all  discussions  in  such  surroundings. 
For  the  drifter  among  camps  is  not  solely  a  vagrant.  While 
at  times  he  may  display  the  characteristics  of  the  tramp, 
that  by-product  of  the  battlefields  in  the  early  sixties,  he  can 
claim  readier  kinship  with  the  man,  not  without  gifts — care¬ 
less  and  indifferent,  but  nevertheless  acceptable  as  a  visitor — 
v/hose  songs  and  mirth  helped  beguile  the  days  of  home¬ 
stead  life  in  bygone  settlements. 

There  are  no  finer  types  among  the  navvies  on  railway 
construction  than  the  Norwegians,  Swedes,  Danes,  Ice¬ 
landers,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  Finns.  They  have  much 
in  common,  and  seem  to  take  naturally  to  frontier  work. 
At  one  time,  perhaps  a  thousand  years  ago,  these  peoples 
spoke  one  language  —  the  old  Norse,  though  for  many 
reasons  on  construction  they  are  all  commonly  designated 
“Swedes”.  They  have  played  a  big  part  in  the  later  period  of 
railway  construction  in  Canada.  The  Scandinavians  usually 
work  together  in  groups  as  distinct  nationals,  using  their 
own  language,  but  they  readily  assume  their  place  with  the 
best  workers  on  the  line.  Their  splendid  physique,  their 
willingness,  and  their  prodigious  capacity  for  work  are  big 
assets  in  performing  the  heavier  manual  tasks  of  the  camp. 
Their  services  are  eagerly  sought  for  rock  work  and  excava¬ 
tions.  Many  of  the  Swedes,  also,  become  camp  foremen 
and  company  officials  on  the  grade. 
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Much  of  the  Scandinavian  lands  is  mountainous,  and  the 
climate  at  times  is  severe.  There  is,  too,  a  sterile  soil  to 
combat.  Sea-faring  shares  largely  with  the  cultivating  of 
small  farms  in  giving  occupation  to  the  people  of  the  home 
countries.  Nothing  in  the  conditions  of  life  there  suggests 
effeminacy.  On  the  contrary,  the  call  for  strong  personal 
traits  produces  in  these  sturdy  men  staunch  characteristics 
of  frugality,  initiative,  and  self-reliance.  Men  of  such  stock 
are  not  usually  found  looking  for  the  soft  places  in  camps. 

The  Swedes,  even  those  found  as  workers  in  camps,  are  a 
literate  class.  Coming  from  a  land  with  a  wealth  of  litera¬ 
ture  there  are  frequently  cultured  men  among  them,  employed 
along  the  grade.  They  are  lovers  of  music  and  influenced 
by  the  songs  of  love  and  sacrifice,  and  mirth  or  pathos 
peculiar  to  the  Scandinavian  countries.  These  men  suffer 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  English-speaking  navvies, 
whether  Canadian  or  American-born,  engaged  beside  them 
on  similar  works,  nor  indeed  with  the  higher  officials  often 
with  college  attainments. 

For  in  Scandinavian  countries  few  youths  can  elude  the 
minimum  requirements  of  the  schools.  The  population  of 
these  lands,  too,  is  not  composed  so  largely  of  workers  re¬ 
cruited  from  large  industrial  centres,  neither  have  they,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  their  chief  port  cities,  the  extended 
slum  areas  of  large  urban  places.  When  emigration  does 
take  place  it  is  the  natural  overflow  of  the  large  families, 
too  numerous  for  the  opportunities  at  home,  to  the  wider 
fields  in  other  lands.  Such  men,  even  as  campmen,  are  of  a 
high  average.  They  have  been  healthily  reared,  and  are 
comparable  rather  with  the  young  men  who  compose  each 
year  the  migrations  westward  to  the  Canadian  prairies  from 
the  well-kept  homes  of  old  Ontario,  and  the  maritime 
provinces. 
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Nationals  Employed  on  Frontier  Works 


(upper)  GROUP  OF  SPANIARDS — NOON-HOUR  SIESTA 

(MIDDLE)  ENGLISH-SPEAKING  MEN  WITH  IMPROVISED  BLANKET-TENTS 

(lower)  GROUP  OF  croatians  (jugo-slavs) 
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An  ancient  and  a  proud  people,  the  Scandinavians  bring  to 
the  camps  the  spirit  of  the  Viking  race.  Even  in  the  days 
of  Pytheas  the  longboats  of  their  forebears  threatened  the 
ports  of  trade  in  western  Europe.  Unchallenged  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  peoples,  even  by  the  Phoenicians,  they  first  abandoned 
the  shoreline  and  took  navigation  away  from  the  coasts  and 
into  the  ocean  spaces.  '"In  open  craft,  with  rattling  oarlocks 
and  square-rigged  sails,  ancestors  of  these  men  quartered  the 
seas  from  the  Baltic  even  to  Baffin’s  Land.  This  was  their 
Dominion.  Not  for  five  hundred  years  later  did  ships  of 
other  nations  make  their  way  into  the  same  regions.  What 
have  these  races  not  taught  the  world  in  seamanship  for  a 
thousand  years?  Let  us  think  of  these  things  as  we  watch 
their  descendants  of  the  centuries  gathered  in  groups  on 
some  isolated  work,  loitering,  skulking,  if  one  would  call  it — 
men  of  massive  frame,  slouching  about  some  obscure  Cana¬ 
dian  camp — these  be  no  scions  of  an  upstart  race. 

There  is  a  clannishness  about  the  Scandinavians,  and  a 
keen  sense  of  personal  independence  which  does  not  desert 
them  when,  as  navvies,  they  labour  on  railway  construction. 
I  hey  have  long  lived  under  the  best  forms  of  representative 
government.  They  do  not  readily  assent  to  Czarism,  whether 
it  be  in  a  Baltic  province  or  under  a  jobber  in  camp,  or  some 
railway  contractor  on  a  Canadian  transcontinental. 

As  a  campman  the  Scandinavian  works  hard.  He  always 

uses  his  head  in  his  tasks.  His  weakness  is  that  in  the 

,»  * 

secluson  of  some  hotel  room  he  games  and  drinks  in  the 
off-spell  of  a  fortnight  between  works.  He  may  not  always 
be  popular,  for  he  shows  at  times  a  tendency  to  buck  the  job 
and  quit.  He  may  have  to  be  humored  with  promises  of 
increased  pay  or  lower  prices  on  the  stores  supplied  him. 
If  a  grouch  is  being  nursed  on  the  line  one  can  look  for  its 
first  appearances  among  the  Scandinavians. 

Not  uncommonly  the  Finlander  employed  on  frontier 
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works  in  Canada  has  been  associated  in  name  with  the  vari¬ 
ous  Scandinavian  peoples.  While  there  are  many  physical 
and  social  traits  that  lend  themselves  to  such  a  comparison, 
there  are  nevertheless  very  pronounced  racial  divergencies. 

Offspring,  also,  of  an  old  ethnic  stock  in  Europe,  the 
Finlander  has  been  called  upon  throughout  the  centuries  to 
defend  his  place  and  existence  as  a  people.  Not  only  was 
the  might  and  power  of  the  Russians  to  be  withstood,  but 
continued  pressure,  too,  on  the  part  of  Sweden  at  times,  so 
powerful  in  arms  on  the  continent.  That  this  small  land  in 
the  face  of  continued  aggression  preserved  itself  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  race  is  a  tribute  to  its  people. 

An  impress  of  this  may  be  gleaned  in  the  camps.  The 
Finlander  wherever  found  is  assertive  of  his  nationalism. 
It  becomes  with  him  a  personal  factor  that  makes  him  at 
times  almost  bitter.  No  Finlander  is  flattered  to  be  called  a 
Swede  even  in  a  bunkhouse.  His  racial  pride  is  super- 
sensitve,  not  unakin  in  its  intensity  to  the  yearnings  of  the 
Macedonian  in  his  long  struggle  for  recognition. 

The  Finlander  is  an  individualist.  He  is  fond  of  music 
and  very  keen  for  education.  These  new  arrivals,  though 
possessing  a  very  fair  education  in  their  own  land,  are  easily 
the  most  eager  to  acquire  a  working  knowledge  of  English 
even  under  the  handicaps  of  the  camp  conditions.  Age  does 
not  debar,  adults  of  forty-five  may  be  found  with  the  men 
of  earlier  youth.  The  strides  made  by  the  Finnish  people, 
however,  in  social  legislation  is  reflected  occasionally  among 
these  workers  in  the  expression  of  radical  ideas.  They 
appear  loath  to  abide  the  slower  constitutional  methods. 

As  campmen  the  Finlanders  have  proven  their  worth. 
Strong  and  willing,  they  have  claimed  a  foremost  place, 
particularly  in  rock-work  and  with  the  axe.  Their  services 
are  sought  for  particular  jobs.  The  men  themselves,  as 
encountered  on  frontier  works,  are  taciturn,  silent  but  reli- 
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ant.  As  a  race  they  possess  the  clannishness  of  the  Scandi¬ 
navians,  but  even  the  closest  friendship  of  a  work  group 
en  route  to  camp,  disrupted  by  the  presence  of  high  wines  in 
tins,  may  lead  to  stolidness,  quarrels  and  brutal  personal 
onslaughts. 

Reared  under  climatic  conditions  not  unlike  those  which 
prevail  over  the  greater  stretch  of  the  Dominion,  the  Fin¬ 
lander  has  shown  native  initiative,  and  ranks  among  the 
most  virile  of  all  bunkhouse  workers.  Not  even  the  French- 
speaking  Canadian  can  show  more  adaptiveness  in  encoun¬ 
tering  the  physical  drawbacks  of  life  in  the  northern  lands, 
than  do  the  Finnish  people  who  come  to  Canada. 

Before  discussing  the  so-called  foreigners  found  on  fron¬ 
tier  works,  mention  may  here  be  made  of  the  Indian. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  men  of  this  primal  race  seem 
exotic  to  camps.  The  bunkhouse  itself  in  the  Canadian 
hinterland  signifies  an  intrusion  upon  his  former  domain. 
Camp  activities  of  whatever  kind  mean  ultimately  a  narrow¬ 
ing  of  privileges  and  customs  that  for  so  long  have  marked 
his  mode  of  life. 

The  Indian  himself  draws  apart  from  the  continued 
labour  in  camps.  The  ordered  complexity  with  which  con¬ 
siderable  numbers  of  men  are  handled  effectively,  the  big 
machines  that  in  their  ponderous  efforts  awaken  to  new  life 
the  solitudes  that  he  ?o  long  has  called  his  own,  may  awe, 
or  even  attract  for  a  time,  but  his  stay  in  a  bunkhouse  is 
usually  temporary.  The  Indian  more  than  any  other  camp- 
man  is  rooted  in  his  own  ways,  and  the  methods  of  the  past. 

It  is  not  every  foreman  who  can  handle  the  Indian  to  best 
advantage.  Moody  in  disposition,  he  has  to  be  studied. 
While  wiry,  tenacious  and^  strong,  the  Indian  not  infre¬ 
quently  displays  indolence.  He  leaves  much  to  be  desired, 
too,  in  matters  of  personal  cleanliness.  The  Indian  by  nature 
is  not  a  campman,  neither  is  it  easy  to  wdd  him  permanently 
in  the  routine  ways  and  life  of  the  bunkhouse. 
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True,  there  are  exceptions:  young  men,  from  a  nearby 
reservation  perhaps,  or  who  have  had  some  contact  with 
civilization  in  another  form,  excel  occasionally  in  particular 
phases  of  camp  work.  Men  like  these  may  persevere  in  works 
during  a  full  season,  but  it  is  unusual.  There  may  be  an 
incentive  in  such  cases  through  a  desire  for  new  clothes  or 
some  ambition  to  gratify  in  the  purchase  of  jewelry  for 
personal  adornment.  It  is  quite  possible,  too,  that  in  the 
case  of  an  Indian,  new-found  revenue  from  work  at  a  camp 
will  be  supplemented  by  the  sale  of  moccasins  or  other  leather 
goods  from  the  work  of  his  women-folk  in  a  not  distant 
cabin  or  lodge. 

The  camp  cookery  is  always  a  great  attraction  for  these 
men  of  the  woods  and  the  wastes.  The  copious  meals  there 
provided  mean,  for  a  time,  a  welcome  change  in  food  and 
diet,  and  they  proceed  to  satisfy  their  wants  with  childlike 
avidity. 

But  wherever  encountered,  a  shadow  follows  the  Indian 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Lakes.  Be  it  in  any  camp,  he 
occupies  but  a  lowly  place,  and  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  he  should  be  found  among  the  foremost.  For  was  he 
not  favoured  among  the  native  races  of  the  lands?  Here 
are  men  whose  fathers  first  on  this  continent  were  carefully 
fostered  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  Men  of  parts  and  wholly 
devoted,  from  that  court  dominated  by  the  Grand  Monarch, 
then  the  centre  of  real  achievement  in  Europe,  moved 
through  the  years  in  and  about  the  Indian  villages,  sharing 
their  accomplishments  unstintedly  and  weaving  culture,  by 
daily  contacts,  into  the  lives  of  the  people.  But  with  what 
meagre  results !  Opportunity  now  close  at  hand  in  the  forest 
clearings  was  contemptuously  brushed  aside,  and  Wisdom 
spurned  in  their  picketed  encampments. 

For  the  Indian  is  not  even  an  imitator.  With  little  desire 
to  improve,  he  has  stood  still  for  three  centuries.  His  native 
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craft  in  evidence  about  the  camps  remains  today  similar  to 
those  that  glided  streams  in  eager  quest  along  with  La  Salle 
and  Marquette,  or  formed  in  entourage  at  Frontenac’s  be¬ 
hest.  How  different  from  that  other  race,  also  a  dependent 
people,  whose  color  makes  of  them  an  Ishmael  even  in  a 
bunkhouse  but  who  with  opportunity  at  length  to  hand, 
have  fared  so  promisingly  in  spite  of  an  ignoble  beginning. 

Part  II.  The  “Foreigners” 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  name  foreigner, 
applied  to  navvies,  is  an  epithet  not  necessarily  implying  a 
slur  at  nationality.  It  is  a  generic  term,  used  by  the  super¬ 
cilious  among  the  English-speaking  workers  and  commonly 
applied  to  those  campmen,  of  whatever  extraction,  who 
stolidly  engage  in  the  mucking  and  heavier  tasks. 

Among  such  groups,  men  of  the  Slav  races  greatly  pre¬ 
dominate.  As  workers  on  construction  they  display  definite 
characteristics;  slow  and  immobile,  lacking  initiative;  rather 
careless  of  personal  appearance;  with  but  limited  mechanical 
ability;  not  quarrelsome  except  when  liquor  is  about;  easily 
brow-beaten,  for  the  foot  of  despotism  has  cowed  their 
spirit;  just  plodders  in  the  day’s  work — withal,  that  pliant 
type  that  provides  the  human  material  for  a  camp  boss  to 
drive. 

When  seen  to  advantage  the  Slav  as  a  campman  is  of 
medium  stature,  thick-set,  with  moustache  usually,  not  grace¬ 
ful  in  motion,  and  with  something  of  a  sullen  expression  on 
his  broad  face.  There  are  other  things  that  impress  one 
when  first  meeting  him  in  the  mud  cut  on  the  grade;  cow¬ 
hide  boots  smeared  with  gumbo  reaching  to  the  knees,  a 
peaked  cap  that  bespeaks  the  barrack  life  not  far  removed, 
uncouth  trousers  and  coat  with  old-land  fastenings,  un¬ 
shaven  face — with  the  dull  resentment  of  the  hard-heel  show¬ 
ing  from  eyes,  joyless-looking  and  suspicious.  But,  on  fur- 
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ther  acquaintance,  there  is  latent  there  the  quiet  strength,  the 
unpretending  courage,  the  perseverance  and  the  staunchness 
which  we  like  to  think  of  as  the  very  essence  of  our  own 
Canadian  character.  By  virtue  of  these  good  qualities,  and 
given  fair  conditions,  the  Slav  can  and  does  succeed  even  as 
a  railway  navvy. 

Such  men  herd  together  in  shacks  hastily  improvised  near 
their  work.  They  live  much  among  themselves,  and  while 
there  are  clear-marked  distinctions  not  only  of  nationality, 
but  of  ideals  among  these  Slavs,  such  are  not  always  ap¬ 
parent.  Too  often  fellow-workers  in  camps  neither  know 
nor  care  enough  to  note  any  differences.  In  a  hasty  moment 
or  as  a  term  of  reproach  they  are  locally*- dubbed  Russians, 
Bohunks,  Galicians,  Doulcs  maybe,  and  occasionally  Hunkies. 

Why  have  these  foreigners  been  so  anxious  to  emigrate? 
We  all  know  how  much  misery  and  hardship  men  will  un¬ 
dergo  in  their  own  land  before  they  can  determine  to  desert  it. 
How  often  have  the  most  tempting  proposals  to  embark 
been  rejected  by  people  who  appeared  to  be  almost  starving. 
Few  persons  will  readily  leave  their  families,  their  home 
scenes  and  their  communities,  especially  where  the  village 
life  is  so  entwined  in  daily  contacts,  to  take  up  anew  the 
struggle  for  life  in  the  untried  ways  of  a  new  land  without 
some  strong  underlying  cause  for  uneasiness. 

In  emigrating,  these  strong-limbed  men  experience  a  great 
change.  They  leap  from  environments  where  the  dumbness 
of  tradition  too  long  has  tended  to  make  them  inarticulate, 
to  a  land  with  opportunity  for  individualism.  Coming  into 
contact  with  them  only  as  navvies  and  in  the  other  forms  of 
heavier  unskilled  work,  have  we  too  quickly  condemned 
them?  What  have  we  learned  of  their  home  country,  their 
literature,  their  music  and  their  aspirations?  We  should 
consider,  when  prone  to  criticize,  that  the  fathers  of  these 
men  stemmed  finally  the  Turkish  advance  in  Europe  when 
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continued  successes  for  two  hundred  years  seemed  to  have 
doomed  the  lands  drained  by  the  Danube.  Behind  this  bar¬ 
rier,  made  by  the  Slavs,  western  Europe  in  security  pro¬ 
gressed  in  commerce  and  art. 

We  know  too  little  of  these  peoples !  Is  it  wholly  to  our 
advantage  that  these  sturdy  men,  gifted  often  in  age-long 
trades  of  smithing,  weaving,  pottery,  or  what  not,  forego 
their  native  arts  to  become  ditchers  and  muckers  on  the 
seasonal  works  in  the  camps  of  Canada?  We  are  prone  to 
regard  as  commonplace  their  efforts  as  workers  in  far-out 
places,  yet  somewhere  behind  each  day’s  work  there  lie  solid 
qualities  of  human  strength  and  purpose  —  attributes  that 
among  the  varied  craftsmen  of  the  cities  would  be  esteemed 
a  virtue. 

Of  the  eastern  Slavs,  large  numbers  surged  on  the  work 
of  Canadian  railway  construction  for  several  years.  The 
Ukrainians  were  particularly  in  evidence.  There  were  few 
new  arrivals  of  any  race  who  took  so  readily  to  the  hard 
manual  work  of  the  grade.  The  railway  work  with  them, 
however,  was  only  a  way-station.  Sooner  or  later  they  in¬ 
tended  to  have  farms  of  their  own  in  the  new  land.  At  first 
opportunity  they  gathered  their  earnings  and  located  on  a 
prairie  section  in  the  west.  Kind-hearted,  generous  and 
devout,  and  with  the  traditions  of  a  great  literature  behind 
them,  the  Ukrainians  represented  the  best  type  of  Slav 
groupings  among  the  navvies  on  the  National  Transconti- 
nental  .Railway. 

Members  of  the  western  Slavs,  now  comprising  largely 
the  countries  of  re-established  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia, 
entered  Canada  during  the  third  period  of  railway  construc¬ 
tion  under  diverse  names.  They  were  commonly  listed  as 
Slovaks,  Bohemians,  Poles,  Austrians,  Lithuanians  and,  in 
some  cases,  Ruthenians.  But,  while  constantly  divided  in 
Europe  for  political  reasons,  they  were  very  unwillingly  a 
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subject  people.  Their  patriotism  was  always  intense.  Even 
as  navvies  in  distant  camps  they  talked  much  of  readjust¬ 
ments  in  Europe  which  some  day  would  mean  the  granting 
again  of  their  national  aspirations.  Many  thousands  of 
these  people  came  and  went  on  the  line  during  the  ten-year 
period  of  construction.  Less  purposeful  in  their  plans  and 
life,  they  shifted  frequently  from  work  to  work. 

Occasionally  in  evidence  among  the  various  Slav  groups, 
but  noticeably  different,  were  the  pure  Austrians,  or  Hun¬ 
garians,  as  they  preferred  to  be  called,  upon  an  acquaintance. 
Invariably  refined  and  lacking  not  in  personal  dignity,  they 
displayed  even  in  the  isolated  camps  of  the  hinterland  those 
inherited  qualities  that  had  contributed  to  the  prestige  of 
the  Magyar.  Conspicuous  in  bearing,  supercilious  even, 
among  the  other  workers,  they  were  sometimes  known  as 
the  “  aristocrats  ”.  Men  palpably  transplanted — a  remnant 
of  that  remarkable  people,  restricted  in  area  along  the  Dan¬ 
ube,  who,  for  long,  provided  the  leaders  that  fashioned  in 
power  the  loose-hung  hegemony  of  one  hundred  million  souls 
which  made  of  Austria  the  dominant  power  in  Europe  for 
half  a  century  and  more. 

The  southern  Slavs,  including  Serbs,  Croatians,  and  other 
mountain  races,  now  known  as  the  Jugo-Slavs,  were  also 
employed  in  considerable  numbers  as  labourers  in  the  camps 
on  railway  construction  along  the  National  Transcontinental. 
These  are  a  darker  people-- than  those  already  noted  among 
the  other  Slav  divisions.  Discords  are  in  evidence  among- 
them  springing  from  rivalries  of  race  and  accidents  of  geog- 
raphy.  While  they  are  industrious  plodding  workers  and 
aggressive,  they  suffer  from  a  lack  of  English,  a  working 
knowledge  of  which  they  are  not  always  willing  to  acquire. 
There  are  men  of  middle  age  among  them,  more  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  arms  than  of  tools  for  useful  pursuits.  These 
men  are  seldom  wholly  detached  from  the  lands  beyond  the 
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Adriatic.  In  thought  they  continue  to  dwell  there,  and 
thither  they  hope  to  return. 

Bulgarians  also,  and  a  few  Macedonians,  so  closely  allied 
in  their  personal  traits  to  the  southern  Slavs  that  they  may 
be  included  as  members  of  this  grouping,  were  frequently  in 
evidence  on  construction.  They,  too,  can  make  good  as 

The  Serb  on  Construction 


station-man’s  hut  and  accompanying  oven,  arrow  at  the  right 

INDICATES  THE  COURSE  OF  THE  TOTE-ROAD 


navvies  but  they  are  hard  to  hold.  No  amount  of  drudgery 
causes  them  to  take  an  eye  off  things  as  they  are  back  in  the 
Balkans.  In  unaccounted  ways  the  latest  information  per¬ 
taining  to  events  in  Europe  seems  to  reach  these  men  in 
distant  work  groups.  During  the  months  of  threatened 
hostilities  in  the  Balkans,  in  1910-11,  the  new  arrival  at  a 
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grade  camp — whether  the  mailman  on  his  rounds,  the  tran¬ 
sient  with  newspapers,  any  one  with  information — was  be¬ 
sieged  by  these  eager-eyed  men  for  news  from  the  front. 
For  like  all  other  Jugo-Slavs,  they  nurse  resentments,  the 
accumulation  often  of  lost  generations.  Even  in  the  hinter¬ 
land  they  would  attempt  to  settle  rooted  differences ;  vio¬ 
lence  on  a  railway  work,  in  the  James  Bay  country,  has 
shown  how  the  bitter  antipathies  of  these  pristine  peoples 
may  be  transferred  to  the  grade  camps  of  a  new  land.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  outbreak  of  the  Turkish  war  in  1912,  the  Bul¬ 
garians  gradually  melted  from  the  line. 

The  Balkan  Slavs,  too,  carry  their  sentiment  to  the  camps. 
All  their  emotions  find  expression  in  their  primitive  tunes 
and  dances.  They  would  influence  us  by  their  urns.  Songs, 
abounding  in  love  and  war,  enkindle  their  hearts  with  the 
memory  of  the  age-long  struggle  against  the  Turk.  In  the 
late  twilight  of  a  Sunday  evening,  when  the  dark  is  settling 
about  the  camps,  the  pent-up  surgings  of  these  home-lorn 
men  will  break  forth  into  song — the  old  familiar  airs  of  their 
own  mountain  villages — caught  up  in  turn  by  their  fellows 
in  the  distant  shacks  and  carried  in  echoing  diaphasons  along 
the  grade.  And  in  such  modes  of  self-expression,  simple  in 
desires,  lies  the  germ  of  the  drama. 

Men  of  the  Levantine  peoples — Turks,  Syrians,  and  Ar¬ 
menians — are  found  only  occasionally  and  in  small  numbers 
throughout  the  camps  of  Canada.  The  Turks,  when  em¬ 
ployed  at  all,  are  usually  located  at  grade  camps  and  on 
clay-cut  excavations.  The  Turks  are  big  men,  peaceful  and 
industrious.  They  seldom  remain  long,  however,  on  a  work. 
Canada  is  not,  at  best,  a  place  to  their  liking,  the  whole  en¬ 
vironment  here  being  unnatural  in  many  ways.  That  he  is 
here  at  all  proves  that  he  has  been  transplanted,  and  at  a 
tremendous  personal  disadvantage.  Few  of  the  Syrians  and 
Armenians,  found  on  construction  are  employed  in  manual 
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work.  Following  the  customs  of  their  fathers,  they  engage 
as  shopkeepers  and  small  dealers.  Much  rivalry  exists  be¬ 
tween  these  peddlers  and  the  Jew  vendors  of  the  little  rail¬ 
way  towns. 

The  Jews,  while  not  numerous,  are  always  in  evidence 
during  any  period  of  railway  activity  when  large  numbers 
of  men  are  employed  in  camps.  Few  Jews  engage  in  manual 
work.  There  are  exceptions,  however,  and  persistent  able 
workers  they  are  even  in  the  most  strenuous  tasks.  But  they 
usually  prefer  to  do  their  own  planning.  As  tailors,  ped¬ 
dlers,  jewelers,  and  small  traders  of  various  kinds  they 
follow  the  steel,  locating  temporarily  in  the  small  towns 
which  spring  up  in  its  wake.  It  is  only  occasionally,  or  by 
special  permit  from  the  head-contractor,  that  peddlers  are 
allowed  in  the  camps  ahead  of  the  steel,  so  these  small  deal¬ 
ers,  ensconced  in  their  tar-papered  shops  at  the  small  con¬ 
struction  hamlet,  wait  to  do  business  with  the  man  going  in 
or  coming  off  the  line.  Quite  frequently,  too,  the  Jew  is 
ubiquitous  at  a  frontier  town  as  the  proprietor  of  an  em¬ 
ployment  office  for  shipping  men  to  camps  and  works. 

The  German  as  a  distinct  national  was  somewhat  ob¬ 
scured  in  the  Canadian  camps  previous  to  1914.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  along  railway  construction.  Many  new 
arrivals  from  the  Fatherland  were  associated  with  Poles  and 
Austrians  of  Central  Europe,  while  others  aligned  closely 
with  the  Scandinavians  of  the  west.  There  was  no  pro¬ 
nounced  influx  of  Germans  to  frontier  works  such  as  marked 
the  presence  in  numbers  of  “  Swedes,”  “  Bulgarians  ”  and 
“  Russians.” 

Invariably  competent,  willing,  and  possessing  reliance,  the 
German-born  worker  was  an  asset  to  a  foreman.  He  ap¬ 
plied  himself  earnestly,  his  industry  marked  by  quiet  re¬ 
serve.  Such  men  in  camps  were  steadying  factors  among 
the  migratory  labourers. 
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The  bunkhouse  to  the  German-reared  was  not  entirely 
new.  In  the  life  of  each  the  barrack  still  loomed  in  the 
background.  It  was  plainly  the  desire  of  these  newcomers 
to  forget  those  years  of  enforced  military  service.  But  while 
they  had  no  love  for  the  army  as  such,  they  remembered  it 
still  with  awed  respect.  One  type,  however,  of  an  opposite 
temperament  was  occasionally  in  evidence  among  these  Ger¬ 
man  arrivals  in  camps :  the  conscript  or  petty  officer  released 
from  service,  who  still  carried  in  his  heart  bitter  enmity 
toward  all  things  military.  Sensitive,  as  they  usually  were, 
the  mention  of  arms  and  officers  was  to  these  men  repugnant. 
It  conveyed  the  memory  of  stringent  punishments  for  minor 
infractions  of  discipline  involving  isolation,  black  bread,  and 
the  squeak  of  rats  in  dungeon-like  cells.  Germany  to  such 
as  these  was  but  a  bitter  remembrance. 

Occasionally,  on  the  other  hand,  one  encountered  in  the 
camps  at  this  period  the  German  reservist.  Life  in  the  bar¬ 
racks,  or  training  on  board  ship  with  him,  too,  had  left  its 
impress.  But  it  was  of  another  kind.  He  carried  an  air  of 
assumption,  nor  did  he  hesitate  to  boast  of  the  future.  In 
the  bunkhouse  groups,  even  though  greatly  outnumbered,  and 
by  nationals  not  always  friendly  in  their  listening,  he  would 
amplify  at  opportunity  on  Old  World  matters  and  coming 
readjustments. 

The  Italians  in  turn  comprise  an  important  constituent 
among  the  workers  in  camps  and  on  railway  construction 
throughout  Canada.  Each  nationality  on  a  frontier  work 
seems  to  fit  into  some  particular  form  of  activity :  the  Slavs 
usually  become  labourers’  helpers,  the  English-speaking  de¬ 
light  in  machinery,  the  Finn  excels  in  blasting,  while  the 
newcomer  from  Italy  displays  ah  adaptedness  for  work  with 
cement — whether  on  excavations  for  concrete,  erecting  mas¬ 
sive  piers,  or  building  abutments.  The  Italians,  too,  engage 
quite  frequently  at  ballast  pits  or  are  found  in  large  bodies 
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with  lift-gangs  on  railway  maintenance,  particularly  when 
they  may  labour  under  their  own  countrymen  acting  as 
bosses. 

The  Italian  navvies  must  go  about  their  work  in  their  own 
style.  While  not  fast,  they  are,  nevertheless,  very  steady 
and  consistent,  and  accomplish  much  in  the  day’s  labour. 
While,  usually,  men  of  small  frame,  it  is  surprising  what 
physical  adaptiveness  they  display.  They  do  not  hesitate  to 
undertake  the  heaviest  manual  work,  and,  although  at  times 
their  physical  tasks  seem  beyond  them,  yet  grit  and  purpose 
seem  never  to  desert  these  agile  men. 

There  is  something  in  the  companionship  of  the  big  gang 
that  appeals  to  an  Italian.  He  works  best  alongside  his 
compatriots  where  he  can  still  dwell  within  sound  of  his 
mother  tongue.  Invariably  the  campman  from  Italy  is 
peaceful,  very  methodical,  well-behaved  and  drinks  little. 
While  often  illiterate,  he  does  not  disdain  to  study,  and  will 
display  much  eagerness,  even  in  mid-life,  to  acquire  in  the 
off  hours  at  camp  a  working  knowledge  of  English. 

Nor  are  the  Italians  of  the  camps  always  homogeneous. 
A  sharp  cleavage  shows  too  among  this  class  of  workers; 
there  is  the  “  Naples  ”  type,  or  southern  Italian,  and  the 
northern  Italian. 

From  Naples  ships  the  man,  short,  swarthy,  alert,  and 
keen,  his  sensitive  and  suspicious  nature  in  evidence  even 
among  his  fellow  muckers  at  a  bridge  camp.  The  human 
traits  are  always  near  the  surface  among  this  class  of  Italian 
workers ;  noise  and  talk,  general  contentment  varied  with  an 
occasional  song  and  with  laughter,  usually  marks  their  work¬ 
ing  hours;  this,  however,  may  be  varied  as  suddenly  with 
words  of  irritation  followed  as  quickly,  at  times,  with  acts 
of  revenge. 

The  northern  Italian  is  different.  Bigger  physically,  he 
is  distinctive  in  appearance;  also  fairer  in  complexion,  he  is 
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usually  quieter-toned  and  invariably  he  is  literate ;  he  brings 
with  him  the  instincts  of  his  race,  artistic,  genial,  and 
versatile,  but  passionate  too.  These  men  are  accustomed  to 
tools  and  engage  often  as  carpenters  or  handy  men;  but  in 
whatever  line,  their  ability  with  a  trade  of  their  choosing 
assures  them  steady  employment  while  at  a  camp. 

■*  One  needs  only  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  men  on 
frontier  works  to  note  at  times  the  love  of  the  aesthetic  that 
lingers  with  many  Italian  labourers.  Even  while  mucking, 
or  employed  at  other  heavy  tasks  that  seemingly  would  de¬ 
mean  culture,  there  are  not  wanting  to  the  observer  evi¬ 
dences  of  genuine  refinement  among  these  men.  It  is  the 
Italian  worker  rather  than  the  Greek  to-day  who  is  prone  to 
blend  the  grace  of  Athens  with  the  sterner  mind  of  Sparta. 

Orientals,  at  least  outside  the  Pacific  province  of  the  Do¬ 
minion,  are  not  numerous  in  the  Canadian  camps.  Occa¬ 
sionally  they  may  be  found  in  gangs  on  railway  work  on  the 
prairies  but  seldom  are  they  employed  in  the  eastern  prov¬ 
inces.  The  fear  of  unfair  competition  due  to  their  lower 
standards  of  living  has  united  labour  throughout  the  Do¬ 
minion  in  a  phalanx  against  the  employment  of  Asiatics  to 
any  extent.  In  the  charter  granted  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific, 
provision  was  made  by  the  Dominion  Parliament  to  prevent 
the  employment  of  Orientals  during  the  construction  of  the 
road.  Some  years  later,  in  view  of  the  disinclination  of  the 
Canadian-born  to  navvy  under  the  conditions  which  then 
pertained  in  camps,  guarded  suggestions  were  made  that 
Chinese  coolies  be  admitted  temporarily  to  the  Dominion  to 
complete  the  delayed  work  on  the  mountain  section  of  the 
new  road.  The  idea,  however,  met  with  little  favour.  While 
some  Chinese  were  employed,  it  was  not  to  an  extent  that 
gave  any  appreciable  competition. 

There  is,  also,  a  similar  attitude  toward  the  Sikhs,  whose 
sudden  influx,  1906-8,  threatened  to  dislocate  labour  in  the 
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mills  and  camps  of  the  Coast.  Big,  well-set-up,  likeable, 
possessing  the  air  of  confidence  born  of  centuries  of  free 
men,  their  worth  as  fellow  citizens  of  the  Empire  can  be 
appreciated  by  the  people  of  the  Dominion,  but  Canadians 
will  resolve,  at  the  same  time,  that  no  portion  of  their  land 
shall  be  made  an  outlet  for  the  masses  of  India. 

Back  of  all  lies  the  racial  instinct,  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  Dominion  that  no  large  settlement  of  peoples  from  the 
Orient  be  permitted  in  any  of  the  provinces.  “  A  White 
Man’s  Country  ”  has  found  an  echo  as  a  slogan  in  the  hearts 
of  most  Canadians.  “  They  shall  not  pass  ”  seems  in 
Canada  an  inexorable  law  against  the  yellow  races.  This 
fact  alone  precludes  the  possibility  of  their  working  in  any 
numbers  in  camps  or  as  navvies  on  any  new  railway  con¬ 
struction. 


CHAPTER  V 


When  the  Campman  Becomes  a  Contractor 

THE  NAVVY  AT  STATION-WORK 

Sub-letting  is  the  bane  at  times  of  camp  employment. 
It  rears  its  head  in  many  shapes.  In  Chapter  II,  mention 
was  made  of  station-work.  It  will  be  appropriate  here  to 
enter  more  fully  into  the  details  of  such  methods  as  were 
observed  along  railway  construction,  for  jobbing  under  one 
form  or  another  is  still  commonly  in  vogue  in  the  different 
frontier  works. 

A  sub-contractor  seldom  undertakes  more  than  ten  miles 
of  work  on  a  new  grade.  Such  a  stretch  offers  about  the 
maximum  amount  to  be  handled  safely,  considering  the  outfit 
and  equipment  usually  at  his  disposal.  He  has,  too,  to 
keep  always  in  mind  that  untoward  events  may  tie  up  his 
work  for  days  at  a  time.  Nor  can  he  afford  to  imperil  his 
relationship  with  the  head-contractor  by  being  behind  with 
his  particular  contract  when  the  steel  creeps  toward  his  work. 
Delay  then  means  further  expense,  if  not  indeed  ultimate 
confiscation,  according  to  the  terms  he  has  made  with  the 
head-contraiftor.  These  things  serve  as  a  damper  in  check¬ 
ing  any  undue  ambition  on  the  part  of  a  sub-contractor  to 
undertake  too  much  work. 

,  In  any  ten-mile  section  the  bigger  clay-cuts  and  much 
of  the  rock  work,  requiring  as  they  do,  horses  and  machinery, 
are  usually  completed  by  the  sub-contractor  himself.  He  will 
build  his  camps  centrally  near  to  the  biggest  cut  on  his  piece 
of  work,  and  the  heavier  operations  will  thus  be  undertaken 
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by  his  local  foreman  with  gangs  of  men  employed  at  day 
work.  But  wherever  possible  the  sub-contractor  hastens  to 
let  out  in  station-work  all  the  lighter  pieces  of  grade. 

A  “  station  ”  is  one  hundred  feet  of  the  right-of-way  in 
its  native  state.  The  term,  too,  usually  implies  that  clearing 
ahd  stumping  have  already  been  performed.  On  such  a 
strip  of  right-of-way  the  road-bed  is  to  be  raised  to  grade 
level.  This  height  varies  in  places  from  less  than  two  feet, 
to  five  and  six  feet  in  others,  but  the  average  height  of  a 
road  bed  to  be  built  by  station-men  is  usually  under  forty 
inches.  This  class  of  work  is  accomplished  by  small  groups 
of  men  working  with  shovels,  grub-hoes  and  barrows,  wheel¬ 
ing  from  the  pit  up  long  planks,  hewed  in  tree  lengths. 

In  England,  during  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  navvies 
working  in  bands  like  these  were  known  as  “  butty-gangs.” 
They  were  composed  of  men  possessing  size  and  great 
strength,  labourers  from  Lincolnshire  and  Lanarkshire,  who 
worked  long  hours.  Some  of  these  men  even  in  the  fifties 
made  good  pay  at  work  undertaken  in  this  way,  but  as  was 
then  proven,  it  was  disastrous  for  workers  lacking  excep¬ 
tional  physical  endurance. 

The  size  of  a  station-group  varies  much  according  to  the 
number  of  stations  attempted;  from  two  men  working  as 
partners,  who  take  perhaps  five  stations,  to  as  many  as  eight, 
ten,  and  fourteen  men  in  a  group,  who  may  undertake  twenty 
stations.  In  case  of  rock  work  fewer  stations  are  allowed 
to  individual  groups. 

Station-men  receive  a  minimum  amount  per  cubic  yard 
for  the  material  they  heap-up  to  form  the  road  bed.  The 
prices  to  be  paid  will  depend,  too,  on  their  bargaining  power 
with  the  sub-contractor. 

Having  in  mind  current  rates  paid  for  such  work  during 
the  railway  activity  of  1911-12-13,  the  allowance  per  yard 
for  muskeg  or  light  soil  was  around  twenty-seven  cents;  five 
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cents  more  was  usually  paid  for  clay,  while  loose  rock  brought 
a  still  larger  sum.  Provision  was  also  made  that  in  case 
hard-pan  was  encountered  or  should  some  showing  of  rock 
when  uncovered  prove  a  detrital,  a  proportionate  increase 
per  yard  would  be  made  over  and  above  the  prices  paid  for 
ordinary  excavation.  This  was  known  as  the  promise  for 
“  classification.” 

Since  station-work  is  commonly  practised  where  muskeg 
abounds,  an  understanding  of  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  latter  gives  a  clearer  conception  of  the  nature  of  the 
task  assumed  by  station-men. 

Throughout  whole  stretches  in  parts  of  Canada  is  the 
muskeg.  Ever  present  on  the  landscape  it  is  dreary  in  its 
desolation  even  to  the  healthy-minded.  It  is,  to  the  eye,  a 
fairly  level  stretch  of  wet  moss  and  grasses  grown  rank, 
dotted  at  intervals  with  low  shrubs  in  thick  clusters,  while 
here  and  there,  in  the  open,  stand  straggling  clumps  of  stunted 
tamaracs,  their  knotted  limbs  frowsed  in  furze.  Sometimes 
a  low-lying  lake  or  thick,  brackish  pond  occupies  a  depression 
in  the  centre  of  the  area.  Though  wet,  the  muskeg  is  not 
a  marsh,  neither  is  it  a  bog  or  a  swamp.  But  it  is  full  of 
meaning  to  the  man  who  is  forced  to  cross  it  without  good 
footwear. 

In  those  flat  wastes  only  such  herbs  survive  as  are  adapted 
for  living  in  cold,  damp  bottoms.  The  Labrador  plant  is 
invariably  present  in  abundance  throughout  the  muskeg. 
This  small  shrub  weaves  its  roots  about  and  through  the 
moss,  forming  hummocks  firm  enough  in  wet  places  and 
before  the  grade  is  ditched  to  give  dry  footing  to  the  man 
en  route  to  camp.  While  the  dense  spongy  covering  of  the 
muskeg  does  not  retard  the  downward  movement  of  the 
frosts  in  fall,  it  hinders  its  release  in  summer,  and  frozen 
ground  will  be  found  below  the  thick  padded  mosses  even  in 
the  weeks  of  June. 
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There  is  no  rock  in  the  muskeg.  Its  soil  is  a  dark, 
spongy  loam  extending  from  three  to  five  feet  below  the 
surface,  then  white  clay  or  hardpan  is  usually  encountered. 
Scarce  in  a  four-mile  strip  will  sufficient  land  high  and  dry 
be  found  to  give  a  suitable  site  for  a  shack.  Where  possible 
the  navvy  eschews  the  muskeg  during  the  early  summer 
months  as  a  breeder  of  flies.  Its  redeeming  feature,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  once  it  is  drained,  the  soil  of  the  muskeg  makes 
excellent  shoveling,  and  is  particularly  adaptable  for  station- 
work. 

Muskegs  abound  throughout  the  watershed  of  the  mighty 
Moose  and  whole  portions  of  the  National  Transcontinental 
traversed  this  tract.  Across  such  areas  the  new  line  coursed 
in  long  sweeping  tangents,  its  road  bed  in  the  initial  stages 
shaped  by  the  arms  of  sturdy  men  who  wrought  in  isolated 
groups  at  station-work. 

Let  it  be  noted  here  that  all  station-work  on  railway  con¬ 
struction  is  not  confined  to  muskeg  alone,  yet  the  constant 
presence  of  these  wastes,  in  commanding  places,  both  in  the 
North-western  States  as  well  as  throughout  northern  Canada, 
has  been  a  direct  incentive  toward  the  promotion  of  petty 
forms  of  sub-letting. 

Since  station-work  as  a  practice  presents  the  crux  of 
all  sub-letting,  let  us  consider  some  of  the  phases  of  work 
conditions  that  develop  under  its  actual  operation.  Take  the 
case  of  a  group  of  navvies,  eight  in  number,  who  ship  to  do 
station-work  at  a  camp,  forty  miles  in  advance  of  the  steel. 
Several  days,  not  less  than  eight,  will  be  consumed  before 
they  finally  reach  the  headquarters  camp  of  the  sub-contractor 
for  whom  they  hired.  Their  stations  being  allotted,  they 
will  require  an  outfit, — tools,  barrows,  dynamite  for  frozen 
muskeg  and  for  blasting  obstinate  stumps,  grub-hoes,  not 
to  speak  of  a  generous  supply  of  chuck,  all  of  which  is 
procured  from  the  stores  of  the  local  sub-contractor,  whose 
supplies  have  been  brought  in  during  the  sleigh  haul. 
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The  list  following  gives  an  idea  of  the  sundry  articles 
required  to  start  a  fair-sized  station-group  under  ordinary 
circumstances : 


4  wooden  barrows 

1 

case  tomatoes 

8  axe-heads  and  handles 

50 

lbs.  beans 

4  rolls  of  tar  paper 

8 

tin  cups 

6  lbs.  tar  paper  nails 

8 

tin  plates 

io  lbs.  2^4  in.  nails 

10 

knives  and  forks 

io  lbs.  6  in.  nails 

3 

boxes  matches 

8  shovels 

10 

bars  cheap  soap 

i  pair  hinges 

3 

bread  pans 

2  boxes  dynamite 

24 

candles 

i  stove  (4-lid  camp  stove) 

1 

coffee  pot 

4  bags  flour 

1 

granite  pot 

50  lbs.  bacon 

1 

box  prunes 

30  lbs.  coffee 

1 

box  raisins 

25  lbs.  sugar 

24 

plugs  tobacco 

25  lbs.  bread  (for  immediate  needs) 

1 

half -barrel  pork 

2  cases  condensed  milk 

1 

half-barrel  sauer-kraut 

50  lbs.  butter 

Outfitted  in  this  way,  these  men  assume  a  relation  to  the 
sub-contractor  very  similar  to  that  which  he,  in  turn,  occupies 
to  the  head-office.  They,  too,  start  handicapped  by  a  con¬ 
siderable  debt,  due  to  advances,  but  their  credit  will  remain 
good  with  the  sub-contractor  as  long  as  they  continue  to  pile 
up  the  grade.  Their  work  not  only  pays  for  replenishing 
their  own  supplies,  but  also  serves  to  warrant  advances  and 
credits  to  the  sub-contractor  at  the  main  headquarters  of  the 
head-contractor. 

The  station-group  will  spend,  the  first  few  days  on  their 
work  in  erecting  a  shack.  This  does  not  take  long,  for  plenty 
of  trees  of  the  right  dimensions,  suitable  for  building  the 
walls,  line  the  right  of  way  on  either  side.  Care  is  taken  to 
locate  their  building  at  a  point  convenient  to  water.  Then 
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the  barrows  are  assembled,  and  half  a  dozen  long  shapely 
spruce  are  hewed  for  portable  runways  which  rest  on  wooden 
horses. 

And  how  do  things  work  out?  Figured  on  paper  the 
station-man  should  fare  well.  Each  man  will  excavate  in  a 
day  and  wheel  up  the  long  plank  onto  the  grade,  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  barrow  loads,  depending 
upon  the  height  of  the  fill.  With  an  average  of  ten  barrows 
to  the  cubic  yard  he  thus  removes  ten  to  fifteen  yards  daily. 

At  the  prices  paid  for  station-work  when  the  National 
Transcontinental  was  under  construction,  this  would  mean  a 
pay  per  day  of  from  $2.50  to  $3.75,  and  at  times  under 
favourable  conditions,  an  average  of  even  $4.50  and  $5.00 
was  not  uncommon.  When  the  fact  is  recalled,  too,  that 
good  workmen,  even  in  the  towns  and  cities,  during  that 
same  period  were  seldom  receiving  more  than  $2.00  per  day, 
it  is  apparent  that  station-work  looked  attractive  to  certain 
classes  of  virile  workers.  Meanwhile  the  daily  cost  for 
chuck  per  man  on  a  station-group  ranged,  at  the  time,  from 
thirty  cents  in  the  case  of  the  Poles,  Russians  and  other 
Slav  workers,  who  lived  more  cheaply,  to  fifty  and  sixty  cents 
apiece  for  the  Swedes  who  are  not  only  great  feeders,  but 
vary  their  food  and  always  buy  the  best  to  be  had. 

There  are  many  things,  however,  which  militate  against  the 
big  pay.  There  is  the  outlay  for  suitable  clothes  and,  especi¬ 
ally,  footwear.  When  the  men  go  on  the  work  they  must 
first  surface  and  ditch  along  their  stations;  this  involves 
working  in  water  often  for  days,  at  the  start  of  their  jobs  as 
station-men.  Waterproof  shoepacks  or  long  boots  must  be 
secured.  Only  the  strongest  and  warmest  clothing  will  suf¬ 
fice,  and  such  goods  cost  very  high  away  out  on  the  line. 
The  men  coming  new  on  the  work  are  generally  down  on 
their  uppers  and  thus  in  addition  to  the  initial  debt  for  grub 
and  outfits,  they  incur  further  current  obligations  for  boots, 
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AI,  A2 — STAKES  OF  ENGINEERS  TO  SHOW  GRADE  LEVEL;  B,  BI — HEWED  TREE-PLANKS  FOR  RUNWAY  ; 
C — station-men’s  shack;  D,  DI,  D2 — SHOWING  EXCAVATIONS  MADE;  E — AN  “ISLAND” 

TO  INDICATE  CLASSIFICATION  ;  F,  FI,  F2 — GRADE  BUILT  TO  LEVEL 
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for  heavy  topcoatsf  for  socks,  shirts,  underwear  and  the 
many  sundry  necessities  so  essential  for  men  while  at  work 
of  this  kind. 

It  is  by  the  cost  of  all  such  supplies  that  station-men  are 
cramped  in  any  attempt  to  make  good.  They  start  heavily 
in  debt,  and  often  the  machinations  of  skilful  figuring  are 
employed  to  keep  them  there.  Their  credit  endures,  just  so 
long  as  the  amount  of  grade  upreared  ensures  ample  recom¬ 
pense  for  the  sub-contractor  himself  at  the  office  of  the  head- 
contractor,  who  in  turn  is  reimbursed  from  the  Railway 
Commission. 

The  station-man  is  practically  beholden  to  the  local  sub¬ 
contractor  in  the  matter  of  prices  for  his  supplies.  Nor 
does  uniformity  in  charges  exist,  among  the  nearby  sub¬ 
contractors,  for  prices  will  very  considerably  on  adjoining 
contracts.  Camp  stoves  of  like  material  will  vary  four 
dollars  within  ten  miles,  long  clear  pork  fluctuates  with  the 
different  supply  depots,  while  canned  goods  in  boxes, — 
tomatoes,  condensed  milk,  corn,  and  other  goods  vary  most 
of  all.  It  is  a  case  where  the  seller  is  in  no  way  restricted. 
Whatever  may  be  the  initial  costs,  these  are  accentuated  by 
local  conditions  of  transport,  and  in  some  cases  owing  to  the 
personal  whim  of  the  owner,  all  of  which  detracts  from  the 
earning  power  of  men  at  station-work. 

Station-men  often  have  difficulty  in  getting  the  bills  show¬ 
ing  the  charges  made  for  their  purchases.  On  one  pretext 
or  another  the  clerks  will  withhold  them  when  issuing  the 
routine  supplies  from  the  stores  of  the  sub-contractors.  Yet 
these  bills  in  themselves  are  the  only  signed  papers  the  .. 
foreign-born  navvies  have  as  a  check  on  the  office  for  sup¬ 
plies  procured. 

Then,  too,  the  sub-contractor  has  other  sources  of  income 
from  his  station-men.  Occasionally  he  hires  out  a  part  of 
his  outfit  to  these  groups  of  men.  A  horse,  maybe,  and  a 
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few  rough-made  carts  are  loaned  a  station-group  to  help 
complete  a  piece  of  heavy  work.  So  often  however  it 
happens  that  long  spells  of  wet  weather  with  ensuing  trouble 
from  gumbo,  and  other  interruptions  of  different  kinds 
prevent  the  use  of  a  horse  for  days  at  a  time,  and  meanwhile 
the  charges  incurred  for  pressed  hay  and  oats  are  necessarily 
very  high. 

There  is  also  another  form  of  revenue  which  the  alert 
sub-contractor  may  command.  It  arises  from  rents  for 
housing  charters  used  by  station-men  in  places  where  it  is  not 
practicable  to  build  a  shack.  Occasionally  a  disused  company 
building  is  given  and  without  any  charge,  but  if  a  tent  be 
loaned,  the  men  occupying  it  will  be  charged  from  fifty  cents 
to  one  dollar  each  per  month  for  the  use  of  it.  New  tents 
are  hardly  to  be  expected  under  such  circumstances,  and  there 
are  cases  when  the  first  monthly  rent  so  collected  will  repay 
all  that  the  tent  is  actually  worth. 

There  is  much  uncertainty  about  station-work.  While  the 
men  of  a  group  have  a  signed  agreement,  stating  exactly  the 
prices  being  paid  for  different  classes  of  excavation,  they 
never  know  definitely  just  how  they  stand  in  the  matter  of 
pay  until  the  day  they  are  “  measured-up.”  The  only  thing 
positive  is  that  the  sub-contractor  will  see  to  it  that  they 
are  doing  enough  work  to  clear  their  van  account. 

Much  of  this  indefiniteness  is  due  to  the  promise  usually 
made  the  men  for  classification  and  increased  yardage.  This, 
like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  always  hangs  suspended,  a  direct 
incentive  for  increased  effort.  It  does  not,  however,  always 
bring  a  corresponding  remuneration.  The  matter  of 
measurement  and  classification  rests  entirely  with  the 
engineers.  This  leaves  too  much  opportunity  for  collusion 
at  the  expense  of  the  illiterate  foreign-born  station-men, 
when  very  cordial  relations  exist  between  the  office  and  the 
residency. 
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It  is  common  for  men,  who  have  had  experience  at  station- 
work,  to  leave  intact  in  the  midst  of  their  particular  piece 
of  excavation  an  “  island  ”  or  sample  section.  These  are 
upright  columns  of  earth  about  eighteen  inches  square  at  the 
base.  When  any  doubt  exists  as  to  classification  these  pillars 
remain  as  tangible  proof  verifying  not  only  the  depth  of 
the  excavation  but  giving  a  cross  section  that  shows  the 
nature  of  the  soil  already  removed. 

There  is  a  legal  aspect  about  station-work  which  many 
groups  of  men  learn  to  their  own  cost.  When  men  under¬ 
take  work  in  stations  they  are  no  longer  navvies  but  become 
contractors  themselves ;  true,  they  are  many  circles  out,  but 
the  change  is  real  nevertheless.  They  are  no  longer  labourers, 
nor  can  they  seek  redress  from  the  contractor  if  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  their  employment  denies  them  even  meagre  wages 
for  the  time  so  spent.  ' 

The  men  doing  station-work  assume  the  bulk  of  the  risks 
themselves.  The  weather  will  intervene.  Even  under  the 
best  of  circumstances  such  workers  lose  much  during  wet 
periods.  Though  station-men  work  through  all  but  the 
steadiest  rains,  yet,  even  then,  as  many  as  five  to  eight  days 
are  lost  each  month.  Meanwhile  expenses  accrue  for  grub 
and  other  needed  supplies.  Sickness,  also,  is  not  unusual : 
the  close,  fetid  quarters  of  the  shacks,  the  heavy  feeding 
on  pork  and  strong  foods,  while  offset  by  the  open  air  and 
immense  physical  exertions,  wear  down  the  strongest  con¬ 
stitution.  Potatoes  soon  run  short  on  the  line,  even  the 
canned  tomatoes  may  play  out,  and  there  is  little  green  food 
to  counteract  the  heavy  unvaried  meals  of  salted  and  smoked 
meats,  bread  and  syrup  and  beans, — the  result  is  a  camp 
ennui, — a  mild  form  of  scurvy  often,  or  a  staleness  which 
few  escape  during  months  at  station-work.  The  intoler¬ 
able  pests  of  black  flies  and  mosquitoes,  too,  poison  the 
system  and  make  the  work  for  five  weeks  in  June  and  July 
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extremely  arduous.  This  all  seriously  impairs  the  earning 
power  of  the  men  engaged  in  station-work. 

That  some  men  occasionally  do  well  at  station-work  is 
not  surprising.  But  it  results  from  an  expenditure  of  energy 
and  time  which  would  easily  bring  a  good  wage  at  the  front 
in  more  civilized  surroundings,  let  alone  out  on  the  fringe 
of  things.  They  work  very  long  hours,  often  from  four  or 
five  in  the  morning  until  darkness  settles  down  on  the 
long  northern  day.  One  barrow  keeps  its  turn  with  another, 
and  the  work  proceeds  with  unchanging  monotony.  The 
men  who  engage  in  it  are  men  in  their  prime,  and  if  they 
do,  occasionally,  make  a  stake  it  is  often  at  a  serious  sacrifice 
of  their  health  and  their  efficiency  as  workers.  Only  men 
strong  and  physically  fit  can  undertake  it  at  the  best  of  times. 

Sub-letting  in  stations  is  an  unhealthy  form  of  employ- 
*  merit  for  any  man’s  work.  By  means  of  it  labour  is  unduly 
cozened  with  promises.  As  has  already  been  indicated  much 
depends  upon  individual  effort ;  when  thus  engaged  the  navvy 
is  his  own  boss,  works  when  he  likes,  rests  an  hour  at  noon, 
or  shovels  unrelentingly  till  nine  at  night.  This  in  itself 
appeals  to  a  self-reliant  type  of  worker  and  brings  a  corre¬ 
sponding  compensation.  For  a  fortnight  at  a  stretch  one 
may  even  make  good  pay  under  the  conditions.  But  this  is 
the  rosy  side,  it  is  the  bait  that  lures;  taking  the  whole  sum¬ 
mer  through,  the  big  pay  to  the  greater  number  at  least  is  as 
elusive  as  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  foot  of  the  rainbow.  Neither 
the  head-contractor  nor  his  subs  are  going  to  be  so  easy. 
If  station-work  were  always  likely  to  prove  such  an  assured 
thing  there  would  be  nobody  ready  to  undertake  the  day¬ 
work  at  the  camps. 

With  what  the  reader  has  now  gleaned  of  the  general 
methods  which  underlie  this  particular  system  of  sub-letting 
on  railway  construction,  let  us  look  further  at  a  few  con¬ 
crete  cases  of  station-work  along  the  National  Transcon- 
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tinental,  which  show  fairly  its  results  under  actual  opera¬ 
tion.  Examples  are  here  given  to  indicate : 

A.  Station-work  at  its  best 

B.  Station-work  as  a  partnership 

C.  The  human  factor  in  station-men 

D.  Station-men  in  default 

E.  Station-work  under  normal  conditions 

F.  Station-work  at  its  worst 

A.  Station-Work  at  its  Best 

Eleven  men,  Austrians,  constituted  a  working  group  which 
took  five  stations  in  the  end  of  April,  1911.  There  was 
quite  a  heavy  cut  on  the  work  for  station-men  to  tackle,  but 
the  sub-contractor  supplied  them  with  four  dump  cars  and 
rented  them  a  horse,  and  the  gang  went  at  it. 

They  worked  steadily  through  the  midst  of  the  fly-season 
and  finished  by  July  26th.  They  were  then  measured  up, 
accounts  were  straightened,  rents  for  car  and  the  horse  were 
paid,  and  after  a  settlement  these  eleven  men  had  each  made 
an  average  of  $4.15  a  day,  as  well  as  his  board. 

That  is  the  pleasing  side  of  a  wage  bargain  between  the 
sub-contractor  and  a  group  of  navvies.  Would  that  it  had 
more  often  terminated  that  way! 

B.  Station-Work  as  a  Partnership 

“  'Can  I  get  a  bite  here,  boys  ?  ”  said  a  quiet-toned  man, 
middle-aged,  stepping  into  the  cookery  at  a  grade  camp  about 
ten  o’clock  one  morning.  “  I’ve  worked  five  months  up  the 
grade  and  I  haven’t  got  a  cent, — but,  money  or  no  money, 
I’ve  got  to  get  out  when  I’m  able,  or  I’ll  be  a  dead  dog.” 

Even  a  camp  cook  may  be  non-plussed  as  to  who  is  beat¬ 
ing  his  way,  but  this  man  was  given  a  hand-out,  few 
questions  were  asked,  and  the  incident  was  forgotten. 

A  couple  of  days  later,  thirty  miles  farther  up  the  line,  a 
man  with  ragged  overalls,  a  long  dirty  shirt  down  to  his 
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knees  and  face  smeared  with  lard  and  coal-oil,  on  account 
of  the  flies,  was  chopping  away  at  a  root  in  the  muskeg. 

“  Hello,  old  man, — you  must  like  working  alone,”  said  one 
in  passing. 

“  Can’t  say  that  I  do,  but  the  way  things  are  going  I'm 
in  a  pretty  pickle.” 

Mucking  on  the  Grade 


STATION-WORK  IN  A  CUT 


“  Why,  u  hat’s  up  ?  ” 

“  Well,  it’s  just  like  this,  my  partner  left  me  four  days 
ago.  We  came  in  last  March,  here  it  is  the  end  of  July. 
We  took  seventeen  stations  and  had  ten  finished  when  Bob 
jumped  it  the  other  day;  if  I  quit  we  get  nothing  after  all 
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these  weeks,  for  our  contract  calls  for  us  to  complete  the 
whole  seventeen  stations.” 

“  Bob  got  dry,  I  guess,  and  quit,”  suggested  the  passer, 
raising  the  tump-line  and  resting  his  pack  for  a  moment  on 
an  upturned  barrow. 

“No,  not  a  bit  of  it!  Bob’s  a  good  worker,  wouldn’t 
want  a  better  partner.  We  worked  a  year  together  on  the 
branch,  near  Superior,  but  he  took  cramps,  and  no  wonder,” 
said  the  station-man,  filling  his  pipe,  “  No  oatmeal,  no 
matches,  no  sugar, — station-men  here  for  eight  miles  living- 
on  pork,  bread  and  tomatoes ;  a  fellow’s  stomach  won’t  stand 
it.  Not  even  a  raspberry  to  be  had,  and  the  flies  they  are 
just  simply  unbearable !  ” 

“  Will  Bob  get  any  pay  for  what  he  has  done?  ” 

“  No,  not  a  cent,  unless  I  can  hold  down  and  finish,  then 
he  and  I  can  come  to  some  arrangement.” 

“  Well,  what  if  you  both  quit  with  only  the  ten  stations 
finished?  ” 

“  We  would  get  a  little,  later  on,  when  the  accounts  are 
adjusted, — some  of  the  leavings  would  drift  our  way;  mean¬ 
while  we  could  live  on  wind  till  such  time  came  around,”  said 
the  station-man  in  disgust.  “  Yes,  and  I'll  tell  you  what’s 
more,  I  honestly  think  those  clerks  at  the  office  there  would 
like  nothing  better  than  a  freeze-out  for  the  whole  of  us, 
once  we  get  the  grade  well  under  way  for  them.  They'll  not 
put  themselves  out  to  get  supplies  for  us  at  any  rate.” 
Whether  right  or  wrong  in  his  summing-up  of  things,  such 
was  the  impression  the  system  of  station-work  not  infre¬ 
quently  made  on  the  navvy. 

C.  The  Human  Factor  in  Station-Men 

1.  Less  than  twenty-three  miles  from  the  end  of  the  steel, 
a  Finlander,  for  some  years  resident  in  Canada,  took  a  piece 
of  station-work.  Abounding  in  the  physical  vigour  requisite 
for  such  enterprizes,  he  possessed  also  that  balance  of  mental 
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equipment  which  means,  in  any  worker,  not  only  ability  but 
the  greater  gift  of  initiative. 

His  particular  piece  of  work,  carefully  planned  by  him, 
and  performed  with  persistent  diligence,  was  finally  completed 
in  twenty-six  days.  His  venture  proved  successful,  and 
netted  him,  after  measuring-up,  a  stake  of  four  hundred  and 
ten  dollars. 

His  departure  soon  after,  for  the  nearest  frontier  town, 
some  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  the  rail  head,  where 
was  to  be  found  a  considerable  colony  of  his  own  country¬ 
men,  was  not  unnoted  and  with  a  degree  of  envy  by  fellow 
station-men  of  nearby  groups  who  were  not  so  fortunate  in 
their  own  tasks.  Not  five  days  later  word  trickled  back  to 
the  men  on  the  station-groups  that  their  erstwhile  fellow 
worker,  penniless  and  sorely  beaten  as  the  result  of  debauch, 
was  confronted  with  a  term  in  the  district  jail  as  a  vagrant, — 
just  one  case  among  the  hundreds,  showing  that  a  campman, 
like  ourselves,  is  not  to  be  unduly  tempted  when  new-found 
gains  are  jingling  in  the  pocket. 

2.  At  the  risk  of  tiring  the  reader  let  another  typical  inci¬ 
dent  be  mentioned  which  shows,  from  another  aspect,  this 
same  tendency  to  squander  a  stake. 

Scotty  was  not  new  to  Canada.  For  eight  years  he  had 
followed  the  camps  both  East  and  West.  Experience  gained 
on  the  prairies  and  in  the  mountains,  as  well  as  along  con¬ 
struction  where,  north  of  Lake  Superior,  new  roads  skirt 
the  shores  of  lakes  or  hew  at  times  their  sinuous  way  through 
jagged  courses  of  pre-cambrian  rocks,  had  acquainted  Scotty 
with  the  meaning  of  a  big  stake.  Station-work  for  him, 
many  months  at  a  stretch,  had  meant  ample  returns.  His 
weakness  was  how  to  keep  what  he  had  made — and  he  was 
frank  in  his  estimate  of  this  frailty. 

All  workers  in  camps  have  ideals,  and  dream  dreams. 
Scotty’s  objective  was  a  snug  farm  for  himself  in  a  river 
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valley  at  the  coast.  The  climate  there  with  its  rain  and 
mists  would  remind  him  always  in  later  days  of  the  land  he 
still  called  home. 

After  repeated  defeats  in  his  different  efforts  to  hold 
his  well-earned  stakes,  he  took,  along  with  two  companions, 
in  1913,  one  more  piece  of  station-work.  This  promised 
well  and  would  require  nine  to  eleven  months  for  completion. 
To  circumvent  his  weakness  he  arranged  with  a  bank  man¬ 
ager,  in  a  town  at  the  head  of  the  Lakes,  that  whatever  money 
was  received  from  his  contract  should  be  placed  to  his  credit 
at  the  local  branch,  and  on  no  condition  was  it  to  be  released 
even  to  himself,  unless  sober. 

For  months  the  little  party  grubbed  incessantly,  and  with 
some  measure  of  success.  Within  a  full  year  the  work  was 
finished.  With  a  substantial  credit  awaiting  him  and  happy 
in  that  reliance  which  comes  from  the  possession  of  ready 
money,  hard  won  from  toil,  Scotty  started  westward. 

But  there  intervened  the  subtle  wooing  of  a  frontier  town. 
When  the  head  of  the  Lakes  was  reached  Scotty  was  anything 
but  in  the  mood  for  farming.  His  demands  for  the  money 
lying  to  his  credit  were  at  first  consistently  refused.  His 
insistence  finally  became  abuse  and  he  was  told  to  take  his 
money  and  be  gone.  Ten  days  later  he  was  stranded  with 
$1650.00  spent,  and  himself  in  possession  of  a  disposition 
somewhat  akin  to  that  of  a  caged  bear.  The  farm  in 
Okanagan  was  still  a  mirage. 

Then  was  heard  the  war  drum,  and  Scotty  to  the  sound 
of  the  tocsin  moved  with  men  eastward  to  where,  above 
Quebec  City  was  the  gathering  in  ranks  for  the  armed  con¬ 
flict  beyond  the  sea. 

D.  The  Station-Man  in  Default 

Nor  is  the  station-man  always  devoid  of  deception.  Of 
his  perfidy  at  times  toward  the  sub-contractor  the  writer  is 
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OVEN  AT  RIGHT  BEING  FIRED  HOT  FOR  BREAD 
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not  unaware.  Scales  in  the  balance  may  tilt  to  either  side. 
The  contractors  however  have  this  advantage  that  they  can 
usually  forefend  their  interests  locally.  They  have  the  rail 
position  at  least  until  displaced. 

One  concern  of  the  sub-contractor  and  his  clerk  is  to 
keep  a  station-gang,  once  it  is  supplied,  at  work.  A  ten¬ 
dency  may  be  displayed  among  some  workers  to  den-up  in 
the  inclement  weather.  Well  provided  with  food  from  the 
nearest  depot,  the  shiftless  among  them  display  an  inclination 
to  sit  by  the  fire  for  days  if  unmolested,  particularly  when 
Boreas  without,  in  no  uncertain  way,  is  challenging  all  and 
sundry  who  intrude  on  his  domain.  Whiling  their  hours 
with  smoke,  and  chat  or  games  of  chance,  men  under  such 
circumstances  apparently  ignore  any  obligations  to  the  com¬ 
pany  that  has  provided  for  them. 

Forceful  methods  are  sometimes  taken  to  drive  the  in¬ 
dolent  among  such  groups  to  their  tasks.  But  unwilling 
work  at  best  is  the  result,  and  men  so  circumstanced  will 
barely  excavate  enough  to  pay  for  their  provisions.  Gradu¬ 
ally  the  gang  melts  away;  first  one  face,  then  another,  is 
missing  from  a  group  whose  members  bear  so  much  in 
common  resemblance.  Stealthily  they  join  some  gang  of 
fellow  nationals,  perhaps  on  an  adjoining  work.  Fed  by 
one  sub-contractor  they  prove  of  advantage  to  another. 
Incidents  of  like  nature  encourage  a  wide-spread  distrust 
by  many  contractors  toward  whole  groups  of  station-men. 

E.  Station-Work  Under  Normal  Conditions 

Take  the  case  of  a  group,  five  Canadians,  who  engaged 
in  station-work.  They  were  not  new  on  construction,  had 
followed  the  line  for  years;  splendid,  able  and  active,  their 
attitude  toward  the  whole  matter  of  station-work  serves 
properly  to  appraise  the  working  of  the  system  in  general. 

If  one  of  their  number,  and  once  the  work  were  well 
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started,  we  should  probably  commune  with  ourselves  some- 
what  as  follows : 

“  There  are  five  of  us  in  our  party.  We  have  eleven 
stations,  but  it  is  heavy  fill.  We  have  been  here  now  six 
months  and  a  half  and  hope  to  finish  by  the  end  of  September, 
six  weeks  hence.  We  can  take  out  ten  yards  in  ten  hours, 
and  we  are  getting  twenty-five  cents  a  yard.  With  the  prices 
of  grub  here,  it  costs  $1.00  a  day  for  board  of  each.  So  we 
make  fifteen  cents  a  yard  clear, — a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day 
and  our  board;  but  any  man  at  the  front,  suffering  no  in¬ 
conveniences,  can  make  that.  To  make  allowances  for  lost 
time  we  have  to  work  fourteen  hours  a  day  whenever  poss¬ 
ible, — then  go  back  to  the  shack,  cook  for  next  day,  or  seek 
shelter  from  the  mosquitoes  behind  the  canvas  bags.  We 
are  in  our  prime,  but  another  five  years  at  this  and  we  will 
be  broken-down  men.  The  sub-contractors  know  well  that 
if  they  did  this  work  by  day-labour  it  would  cost  them  thirty- 
five  to  forty  cents  a  yard.” 

F.  Station-Work  at  its  Worst 

At  “  Iv  ”  Camp,  forty  miles  from  the  steel,  eleven  Russians 
took  a  piece  of  station-work  on  March  nth;  their  contract 
calling  for  twenty-three  cents  muskeg  and  thirty-two  for  the 
clay,  with  classification.  They  worked  without  let-up,  week 
in  and  week  out,  and  finished  July  20th.  After  a  few  days 
they  were  “  measured-up  ”  by  the  residency  men  and  went 
to  settle  at  the  office  of  the  sub-contractor.  There  was  less 
than  thirty-three  cents  a  day  coming  to  them.  What  could 
they  do?  Nothing!  They  had  hoped  for  a  favourable 
classification,  at  least  thirty-seven  cents  per  yard  instead  of 
thirty-two  on  the  clay,  but  were  disappointed.  Like  “  buying 
a  pig  in  a  poke,”  they  didn’t  know  till  the  last  day  how  they 
stood.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  sub-contractors  to  keep  them 
so.  How  long  would  a  man  work  arduously  in  fly-season  if 
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he  knew  that  he  was  making  32^  cents  a  day?  But,  then, 
other  such  similar  groups  have  ended  seriously  in  debt, — 
cases  in  point  where  the  pencil  got  ahead  of  the  shovel ! 

“  Hell  sure  will  go  a-popping  some  day,”  said  old  Harry, 
the  chore  boy,  who  had  followed  camps  for  forty  years,  as 
he  stood  at  the  water  barrel  rolling  the  ragged  sleeve  of  his 
smock  and  slowly  studying  the  disappointed  faces  of  that 
group  outside  the  office  window.  “  Time  and  again,  every 
few  days,  this  same  thing  goes  on,”  he  said  in  rising  tones, 
“doesn’t  matter  if  they  are  Russians,  Canadians,  white  or 
black,  yes,  even  if  yellow-bellies, — the  poor  devils  worked 
hard,  didn’t  they, — and  get  little,  if  anything!” 

That  bunch  left  the  camp  in  sullen  Russian  style.  There 
were  four  large  rivers  they  would  have  to  pass  before  the 
steel  was  reached.  At  one  of  these  a  man  with  a  “  pull  ”  at 
the  residency,  using  a  canoe  belonging  to  the  engineers,  would 
take  them  across  for  fifty  cents  a  head;  at  the  next  river  a 
student  fire-ranger,  advised  of  their  coming,  would  similarly 
oblige  them,  and  at  the  other  two  rivers,  men,  locally  posted, 
would  ply  the  ferry-trade  for  all  it  was  worth.  With  their 
awkward  packs  and  hand  bundles  of  bread  and  fat  pork 
they  would  reach  the  steel  in  two  days.  A  further  charge 
of  $5.50  each  would  land  them,  after  a  hundred-mile  run  on 
a  contractor’s  train,  at  the  nearest  construction  hamlet. 
There  they  could  rest  a  time  and  ruminate  on  the  strange 
new  kind  of  servitude  countenanced  in  the  camps  of  Canada : 
Labour  in  such  forms  is  sunk  to  low  estate!  Even  the 
Roman  slave,  tethered  to  the  land,  received  his  daily  portion 
of  bread  and  salt  and  oil  if  not  an  allotment  of  sour  wine. 
Is  it  as  of  old  the  battle  to  the  strong?  But  then  it  has  been 
better  put,  and  long  since  : 

Stick,  stick,  beat  dog; 

Dog,  dog,  bite  pig! 
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AN  INTERIOR  AND  AN  EXTERIOR  VIEW 

The  employer  under  such  a  system  has  little  to  lose.  He 
makes  a  clear  profit  on  every  yard  of  earth  removed,  as  well 
as  on  the  goods  supplied.  The  more  station-men  the  better 
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in  many  cases.  Meanwhile,  if  the  men  make  well  at  times  it 
is  through  the  fine  meshes  of  a  sieve.  The  very,  uncertainty 
of  such  remuneration  bears  out  the  saying  credited  of  old  to 
the  Norseman,  Havamal,  “  Don’t  praise  the  day  until  the 
night,  a  sword  until  it  is  tried,  or  ice  that  has  yet  to  be 
crossed.” 

For  it  follows,  as  the  day  follows  night,  that  given  oppor¬ 
tunity,  aspiring  man  will  ever  advantage  himself  of  labour 
that  is  dependent.  It  was  so  when  throughout  those  con¬ 
tinued  centuries  of  feudal  exactions  the  Church  alone  was 
the  protector  of  the  worker;  it  was  evident  in  the  many  legal 
contortions  and  adjustments  that  sought  to  hamper  the  hire¬ 
ling  in  the  years  following  the  Black  Death,  as  it  was,  later, 
when  the  members  of  the  Swabian  League,  in  fealty  sworn, 
would  hold  in  subjection  the  peasants  of  the  Upper  Danube. 

What  may  we  conclude  from  these  recitals?  Perfection 
cannot  be  looked  for  under  the  conditions,  and  many  men 
have  more  capacity  for  kicking  than  for  making  the  best  of 
things.  Discrimination  must  be  used,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  system  of  station-work  is  ruinous  to  more  than  half 
of  those  who  engage  in  it,  particularly  when  the  amount  of 
energy  and  time  and  work  expended  is  considered.  Surely 
but  another  branch  of  the  upas  tree  showing  in  the  wage 
bargain. 

Station-work  as  exemplified  on  the  National  Transcon¬ 
tinental,  and  still  pursued  on  branch  building  in  Canada  is  a 
denatured  product  of  labour.  It  is  a  struggle  at  best  against 
environing  circumstances.  There  is  a  natural  recoil  from 
the  compulsion  of  such  conditions.  The  whole  tendency  is 
to  make  of  these  workers  a  prey  to  sullen  resentment,  bitter¬ 
ness  and  crime.  But  it  is  treated  lightly  as  one  of  the  in¬ 
evitable  defects  of  the  transition  stage  in  a  country’s  develop¬ 
ment, — that,  with  the  navvy  and  the  campman  it  was  always 
so, — and  precedents  are  hard  things  to  master. 
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Shacks  and  Shack-Men  on  Railway  Construction 

Station-work  necessarily  involves  shacks.  Each  group 
of  station  men  will  have  a  shack-centre.  These  may  be 
located  at  distances  of  one  mile,  two,  four  or  eight  miles 
from  the  office  of  the  sub-contractor,  according  to  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  their  work.  Few  station  men,  however,  are  farther 
than  six  miles  from  some  source  of  supplies,  whether  at  the 
sub-contractor’s  office  or  at  a  temporary  depot  situated  con¬ 
veniently  to  the  station  men. 

A  few  of  the  shacks  used  by  station  men  are  very  neat, 
particularly  those  built  by  the  Norwegians  and  Swedes. 
These  people  when  engaged  in  station  work  generally  take 
big  portions  of  the  grade  in  a  lump,  they  prepare  to  stay  for 
months  or  a  year,  at  a  time,  and  are  more  careful  about  the  ' 
buildings  they  put  up.  In  general,  however,  most  shacks 
are  hastily  constructed,  crude  and  with  no  pretense  at  even 
the  most  meagre  precautions  for  Sanitation.  Occasionally 
two  shacks  are  built  side  by  side,  one  is  used  for  cooking 
and  one  for  sleeping,  this  arrangement  having  an  immense 
advantage  in  the  fly  season.  But,  after  all  allowance  is  made, 
the  number  of  clean,  tidy  little  shacks,  when  account  is  taken 
of  the  different  nationalities  on  any  sixty-mile  stretch  of  new 
construction,  will  not  number  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

The  Scandinavians  once  they  had  experienced  the  actual 
conditions  under  which  station  men  wrought  on  the  National 
Transcontinental  gradually  left  that  phase  of  construction. 
Latterl^hey  were  found  at  the  larger  excavations  and  at 
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rock-work.  Their  places  were  taken  by  the  Slavs  who  were 
being  brought  to  Canada  in  large  numbers  for  such  purposes. 
Much  of  the  station-work  on  the  Transcontinental  was  per¬ 
formed  by  these  peoples. 

This  type  of  navvy,  the  Russian  or  Bohunk,  crowd  the 
shacks  ahead  of  the  steel.  Their  ignorance  of  the  country, 
their  stolidness,  their  willingness  even,  combined  with  the 
group  quality  of  blindly  following  a  leader,  all  contribute  to 
the  fact  that  their  earnings  from  the  performance  of  those 
heavy  manual  tasks  are  scant.  Yet,  imbued  with  the  hope 
of  gain  under  new  conditions  and  endowed  with  that  tireless 
energy  and  stubborn  purpose  which  takes  no  heed  of  time, 
each  day  to  these  men  is  a  work  day,  and,  in  spite  of  flies 
and  heats  and  rains,  they  fill  it  to  the  brim. 

The  shacks  of  Slav  station  men,  hastily  constructed  of 
small-sized  trees,  stand  at  the  edge  of  the  right-of-way. 
They  are  uniform  in  shape,  and  in  the  case  of  the  larger 
groups  will  average  eighteen  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  wide, 
with  the  front  wall  eight  feet  high;  the  roof  made  of  long 
poles  side  by  side,  slants  toward  the  back,  resting  midway  on 
a  substantial  ridge-pole.  Tar  paper  covers  the  roof.  There 
is  one  small  door,  and,  usually,  a  single  pane  of  glass  carried 
carefully  from  the  nearest  depot  gives  limited  light  to  the 
interior.  In  such  shacks  nine  to  sixteen  foreign-born  nav-  v 
vies  will  dwell,  somewhat  on  the  principle  of  the  modified 
padroga  of  their  own  Slav  villages. 

Bunks  occupy  the  interior  of  the  shack;  double-decked,  they 
line  the  whole  length  of  the  structure  and  extend  across  one 
end,  if  the  gang  is  large.  A  small,  rough  table  is  propped 
against  the  wall  under  the  window,  the  remaining  space 
being  occupied  in  cold  weather  by  a  stove.  -  Food  supplies, 
clothing  and  personal  belongings  fill  every  available  nook. 
The  only  way  in  which  the  usual  shack  can  comfortably  ^ 
accommodate  all  the  inmates  at  the  same  time  is  to  have 
half  the  men  recline  for  periods  on  the  bunks. 
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Outside,  in  the  small  clearing^s  the  large  clay  oven,  semi¬ 
oval  in  shape  and  about  half  the  size  of  a  hogshead.  These 
ovens  are  usually  arched  over  with  a  pole  frame  and  tar 
paper  to  protect  them  from  the  rain.  Bread  is  baked  three 
times  a  week.  The  oven  is  first  fired  red-hot,  the  coals  are 
then  hastily  scraped  out  and  a  large  portion  of  dough  is 
placed  on  the  heated  clay  bottom.  There  it  slowly  cooks. 
The  loaves  thus  baked  are  very  large,  tapering  in  shape, 
sometimes  two  feet  long,  and  often  eight  inches  thick.  The 
bread  itself  is  well-crusted  and  most  toothsome.  It  is  a 
luxury  to  men  who  in  their  own  lands  fare  on  black  bread, 
or  other  mixtures  of  barley,  rye  and  coarser  meals. 

The  shack  group  purchases  its  provisions  at  the  depot  of 
the  sub-contractor.  The  packing  of  supplies  for  four  or 
five  miles  over  a  heavy,  undrained  right-of-way  is  not  an 
enviable  job,  so  the  task  is  rotated  among  the  men.  Once  a 
week,  usually  on  a  Sunday,  two  men  make  a  trip  for  the 
needed  supplies  of  the  group. 

The  Slav  workers  who  dwell  in  shacks  do  not  live  as  well 
as  the  Swedes.'  The  latter  deprive  themselves  of  nothing 
and  the  amount  of  work  performed  by  them  shows  up  in 
proportion.  The  Slavs  stick  closely  to  the  fat  pork,  beans 
and  bread.  Their  meals  are  coarse  and  strong  and  have 
much  sameness,  varied  upon  occasions  with  sauer-kraut, 
syrup  and  canned  tomatoes.  Stchee,  a  boiled  pot  of  meal 
and  beans  with  little  squares  of  pork,  eaten  along  with  plenty 
of  bread  and  weak  tea,  is  the  common  diet.  In  many  cases 
each  member  of  the  shack  group,  provided  with  a  long  spoon, 
or  wooden  ladle,  helps  himself  to  the  stchee  from  a  common 
basin  in  the  centre  of  the  poled  table. 

What  is  the  daily  routine  in  a  shack?  Let  us  take  the 
case  of  a  small  camp  of  five  to  seven  men.  Their  building, 
framed  of  small  spruce  or  poplar,  is  chinked  inside  with 
slabs,  or  moss,  the  seams  on  the  outside  being  plentifully 
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encased  with  mud.  The  roof  is  made  of  poles  covered  with 
thick  paper  or  sods.  The  floor  usually  is  of  hardened  clay. 
A  door  like  that  of  a  chicken-coop  opens  into  the  shack  and 
light  struggles  to  enter  by  one  small  pane.  For  sleep  there 
is  to  the  inmates  the  hours  of  rest  between  the  lights  of  the 
long  northern  day.  Advantage  is  taken  of  the  extended 
twilight  to  work  late,  and  invariably  an  early  start  is  made 
as  well  at  the  morning  tasks.  In  the  grey  dawn  the  cook 

Shacks  Hastily  Improvised 

S- 


(upper)  built  on  pole  stilts  to  escape  flies 

(lower)  located  in  a  muskeg;  framed  with  small  poles  and  mossed 

I 

arouses  first,  takes  a  stretch,  reaches  for  a  cigarette  and  puffs 
vigorously  while  his  senses  collect.  Soon  all  are  astir,  the 
air  is  heavy  and  the  chill  of  the  muskeg  makes  the  blankets 
damp  and  musty.  The  clothes  and  boots  of  the  men,  left 
wet  and  smeared  in  mud  the  evening  before,  will  be  stiff 
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and  hard,  for  seldom  is  frost  long  absent  from  the  muskeg 
wastes. 

In  all  small  shack  groups  the  men  take  the  cooking  week 
about.  This  means  that  one  of  the  party  puts  in  a  heavy 
week  every  month  or  so  ;  not  only  does  he  do  much  of  his 
usual  day’s  work  out  on  the  grade,  but  he  also  looks  after 
the  cooking.  On  rising  the  others  begin  their  work  while 
he  prepares  the  morning  meal.  Breakfast  is  served  about 
seven,  then  work,  with  half  an  hour  for  dinner.  Supper 
comes  about  five,  then  work  again,  the  men  seldom  return¬ 
ing  to  their  shack  till  dark ;  then  a  smoke  and  into  the  bunks 
once  more  for  the  short  night’s  respite. 

The  off-period  for  rest,*  or  the  opportunity  for  recreation 
of  any  kind,  is  not  easily  had  by  any  shack  group.  Good 
tobacco  is  always  plentiful,  and  for  further  relaxation,  in 
the  larger  gangs,  there  is  the  concertina  with  its  strident 
notes,  played  of  an  evening  at  the  week-end ;  but  work,  lots 
of  it,  through  the  long  hours  is  the  order  for  the  day  in  a 
shack  group  of  whatever  size. 

It  is  of  interest  just  here  to  mention  another  phase  of  life 
in  camps  that  bears  a  close  similarity  to  that  of  shacks  along 
railway  construction.  It  pertains  to  the  practice  which  some 
nationals  display  as  labourers  to  co-operate  for  their  mutual 
advantage  in  the  matter  of  housing  and  food.  This  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  Bulgarians  and  Macedonians,  but  it  is  also 
particularly  noticeable  among  the  Italian  workers. 

The  Italians,  while  often  cpfite  prominent  along  any  piece 
of  construction,  do  not  commonly  engage  in  station-work. 
They  prefer  to  work  together  in  larger  numbers,  and  nearer 
the  steel.  There  they  are  assured  of  regular  supplies  and  at 
more  reasonable  prices.  Working  usually  in  large  numbers 
they  can  act  collectively;  seldom  are  they  coerced  as  are  the 
more  illiterate  Slavs.  Having  a  longer  acquaintance  with 
the  methods  of  this  Western  world  they  have  learned  their 
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bartering  powers  in  certain  kinds  of  work  when  acting 
together,  and  they  use  them.  Thrift  unallied  to  sagacity  is 
of  no  practical  use. 

There  are,  however,  phases  of  their  work  as  navvies  which 
correspond  to  the  life  of  the  shack  groups.  Take  the  case 
of,  say,  one  hundred  Italians  engaged  in  building  abutments 
at  a  river  camp  twenty  miles  ahead  of  the  steel.  In  such 
places  some  will  dwell  in  tents  provided  by  the  local  con¬ 
tractor:  others,  rather  than  pay  tent  rent,  will  improvise 
shelters  of  some  sort.  And  fantastic  they  are,  —  oat  bags 
stretched  from  pole  to  pole  with  a  covering  of  tarpaulin  or 
tar  paper,  or  an  evergreen  lean-to  arching  the  mouth  of  some 
pit  on  the  hillside. 

The  Italian  navvies,  although  disposed  toward  community 
life,  do  not  usually  dine  in  whole  groups.  They  are  indi¬ 
vidualists  in  their  meals.  Two,  usually,  cook  their  food 
together.  After  the  day’s  work  is  done  a  busy  hour  follows 
in  any  Italian  camp.  Many  small  fires,  nursed  by  handfuls 
of  twigs  and  chips,  are  lighted  in  the  open.  Not  only  is  the 
•evening  meal  partaken  but  a  start  is  made  in  the  preparation 
of  dishes, intended  for  the  next  day.  There  is  washing,  too, 
for,  personally,  the  Italian  is  the  cleanest  of  all  navvies. 
Seldom  will  an  Italian,  no  matter  what  the  circumstances, 
start  the  week’s  work  at  a  railway  camp  without  a  clean 
change  in  shirts  and  undergarments.  An  Italian  camp  is 
always  noisy.  The  clamour,  the.  occasional  song,  the  excited 
talk,  the  fitful  fires  and  the  darkening  background  of  the 
woods  on  a  night  in  July  speak  not  of  construction  life  in 
Canada,  but  of  the  dwellers  on  the  slopes  of  Vesuvius,  or  of 
villagers  in  the  poorer  districts  of  Catania. 

At  works  along  the  National  Transcontinental  the  Italians 
were  seldom  paid  more  than  $1.75  for  a  day  of  ten  hours, 
yet  they  actually  made  fair  wages.  How  did  it  work  out  ? 

Italians  grub  in  pairs..  Two  of  them  would  lay  in  a 
month’s  supplies  as  follows : 


\ 
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1  large  wooden  box  macaroni  .  $3-50 

1  bag  potatoes  .  2.00 

Bread,  1  loaf  each  per  day .  4.50 

1  pail  lard,  10  lbs .  2.50 

Smoked  bacon — side,  22  lbs .  4.00 

Tea,  incidentals,  etc .  2.00 

-  $18.50 


Thus  two  Italian  workers,  cooking  for  themselves,  would  live 
quite  well,  and  for  less  than  $10.00  each  per  month. 

When  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  same  class  of  workers  on 
the  Transcontinental  got  plenty  of  overtime  and  Sunday 
work,  their  monthly  pay-check  during  the  summer  often  ex¬ 
ceeded  $56.00.  Thus,  allowing  for  grub,  the  Italian  navvy 
counted  it  a  poor  month  that  he  did  not  clear  from  $40.00 
to  $45.00.  Many  of  these  same  men  were  remitting  money 
to  families  in  Italy.  Its  purchasing  power  in  southern  Italy 
at  that  time,  when  the  price  of  many  necessaries  and  general 
living  conditions  were  compared,  was  as  five  to  one.  The 
Italian  navvy  was  no  fool !  He  was  living,  in  his  own  way, 
on  the  same  plane  as  the  higher-paid  machine  men  and  offi¬ 
cials  on  the  line.  The  Italian  as  an  individual  profited  most 
from  his  work  as  a  navvy. 

There  is  the  danger,  however,  that  the  Italian  in  his  efforts 
to  economize  may  unduly  lower  the  standard  of  life  for  the 
other  more  healthily-reared  navvies.  Large  numbers  of 
Italian  nationals,  during  the  long  periods  between  seasonal 
works,  tie-up  in  some  adjacent  town  in  what  are  really  com¬ 
munal  stopping  places,  run  by  one  of  their  own  countrymen. 

I  hese  buildings  are  large  tar-papered  structures  which  for 
fifteen  to  twenty  cents  give  the  inmate  floor  space  on  which 
to  spread  his  blankets,  with  the  further  privilege  of  cooking- 
meals  on  one  of  the  half-dozen  stoves.  As  many  as  forty 
men  are  not  infrequently  roofed  over  night  in  such  places. 
Slightly  improved  houses  will  be  found  in  the  larger  towns 
where  the  foreign-born  navvies  sp£nd  the  winter  months. 
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Such  buildings  were  in  use  in  New  Liskeard  in  1904, 
McDougall’s  Chutes  in  1907,  Cochrane  in  1908-11,  Nipigon 
in  1912-13.  It  may  be  questoned  if  they  are  entirely  absent 
to-day  from  such  centres  as  North  Bay,  Sudbury,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  or  Port  Arthur.  These  rooming  tenements  are,  in 
their  own  way,  the  corollary  in  the  railway  town  of  the 
shacks  out  on  construction. 

Not  all  the  foreign-born  navvies  dwell  in  ill-constructed 
shacks.  Even  among  the  Slavs  there  are  exceptions.  Prac¬ 
tical  men  are  found  in  all  such  work-groups  who,  by  their 
native  ability  and  skill  can,  with  a  few  tools,  construct  from 
the  meagre  materials  at  hand — pole-trees,  moss  and  clay — 
very  creditable  shacks  as  temporary  domiciles.  But  even 
when  this  recognition  has  been  allowed,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  shacks  occupied  by  foreign-born 
workers  could  be  classed  only  as  squalid  and  unsanitary,  a 
menace  to  the  morals  and  health  of  the  inmates. 

With  this  in  mind  we  may  examine  fairly  closely  a  typical 
shack  such  as  was  used  in  1912  to  house  a  group  of  workers 
on  railway  construction  who  had  come  but  a  few  months 
previously  from  Central  Europe.  It  is  typical  of  the  shacks 
which  for  successive  years  lined  active  construction  in  that 
thousand-mile  stretch  of  transcontinental  extending  across 
the  many-rivered  lands  of  the  James  Bay  country. 

Out  where  the  river  W.  rolls  noisily  across  the  grade  and 
where  the  S.,  by  another  channel,  some  four  miles  distant, 
hastens  northward  to  join  the  mud-washed  Moose,  ^was  a 
shack  for  station  men  which  housed  nine  foreign-born  nav¬ 
vies.  The ’pole-built  shack  was  little  more  than  seven  feet 
high  in  front,  with  a  back  wall  less  than  six  feet  in  height. 
A  narrow  door  four  feet  high  hung;  from  the  one  remaining 
hinge,  while  a  small  window-pane  admitted  light  to  the 
crowded  interior,  revealing  the  roughly-made  table  and  row 
of  sleeping-bunks  down  the  side. 
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A  stone’s  throw  from  the  grade,  the  shack  was  easily 
reached  by  long  poles,  strung  in  three,  to  bridge  the  ditch 
and  low,  wet  ground  that  edged  the  clearing  wherein  it 
stood.  The  ground  about  was  littered  with  empty  tomato 
cans,  condensed-milk  tins,  old  bits  of  smoked  meats  and 
refuse  of  all  kinds,  and,  now  that  summer  heats  had  come, 
the  stench  was  almost  unbearable. 

Let  us  enter  this  shack  to  get  an  idea  of  the  abode  of  the 
men  who  had  left  it  for  work  two  hours  previously.  There, 
on  the  pole  table  beneath  the  window,  were  six  large  loaves 
of  burnt  bread;  a  chunk  of  pork  simmered  in  a  pot  over  a 
slow  fire;  in  the  corner  was  tossed  half  a  bag  of  flour  and 
about  twenty  pounds  of  sugar,  with  some  barley,  and  spare 
pieces  of  salted  meat.  Empty  snuff-boxes  were  in  plenty, 
littered  about  on  the  earthen  floor,  for  “Copenhagen”  seems 
an  essential  to  station-men  of  all  degrees. 

Down  the  grade  in  a  small  clay  cut  the  group  of  men  were 
at  work  who  made  of  this  their  living  quarters.  They  were 
filling  dump  cars  and  then,  six  men  to  a  car,  four  harnessed 
in  front  and  two  pushing  from  behind,  they  would  take  the 
cars  to  the  dump  while  the  others  would  remain  to  loosen 
clay  for  the  next  load.  From  the  experiences  of  other 
groups  it  would  be  pretty  safe  to  infer  that  those  same  men 
finally  finshed  that  cut  and  left,  after  months  of  work,  with 
little  more  to  show  for  their  labour  than  the  grub  they  had 
received.  But,  as  has  happened  before  in  these  chapters, 
this  is  a  digression  verging  on  bitterness,  which  may  not  be 
justified  in  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

Yet  for  fifty-two  miles  on  that  piece  of  work  shacks  in 
succession  had  been  passed  of  just  such  description.  Was 
it  that  a  difference  of  dialect  and  language  produced  grades 
among  the  navvies,  resulting  in  an  estrangement  which  had 
condemned  these  workers  to  such  abodes?  Coverts  of 
gosherds  some  centuries  removed  1  The  rush-strewn  hovels 
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I.  A  COMMON  FORM  ;  2  AND  3  SHACKS  PARTLY  SODDED  USED  BY 
BALKAN  WORKERS;  4.  AN  ITALIAN  SHACK;  S-  BULGARIAN 
SHACK  WITH  LARGE-SIZED  OVEN  INSIDE 
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of  Lancastrian  days  were  no  fitter  breeding  places  of  Asiatic 
plagues.  To  dwell  therein  was  to  stem  the  swirl  whose 
undertow  drags  always  down  to  fever  and  disease. 

One  wonders  what  malady  affects  these  older  peoples  that 
they  must  submit  to  such  blood-letting.  Are  these  foreign 
workers,  in  their  shack  groups  along  railway  construction, 
any  better  off  than  their  forebears,  two  generations  removed, 
who  wrought  as  serfs  for  other  masters?  Liberty  is  theirs 
in  a  new  land,  and  the  handling  of  coins,  hard  won  in  servi¬ 
tude,  but  what  about  the  sacrifice  ? 

After  all,  the  recompense  of  life  varies  but  little  for  the 
toiler.  Throughout  succeeding  centuries  the  hewer  of  wood 
partakes  of  the  crumbs,  and  camps  in  their  baldness  but  re¬ 
veal  again  the  taskmaster  of  another  age.  The  artisan  of  a 
city  state  by  the  Avgean,  the  peasant  of  the  Palatinate,  when 
yet  the  eighteenth  century  was  young  in  years,  or  the  opera¬ 
tive  in  England  when  the  machine  and  factory  had  displaced 
the  labour  of  the  home  and  shop  may  find  a  parallel  to-day 
in  the  bunkhouse  man  on  different  forms  of  frontier  work 
in  Canada. 

Each  year  there  enter,  through  the  ports  of  the  Dominion, 
foreign-born  workers  who  in  many  cases  go  direct  to  camps. 
They  are  soon  engulfed  in  some  phase  of  frontier  life; 
working,  grubbing,  finding  their  bearings  in  a  young  coun¬ 
try,  these  men  live  among  us  but  share  too  little  in  any  real 
benefits  of  the  new  land  to  which  they  have  come — a  refrac¬ 
tory  substance  in  the  matter  of  assimilation. 

To  trudge  with  pack  ahead  of  the  steel  along  the  Trans¬ 
continental  where  in  broken  stations  shack-groups  of  foreign- 
born  men  were  heaping  up  the  grade  in  the  land  where 
broods  the  Begatchewan,  was  to  pass  through  sixty  miles 
where  passive,  listless  nonchalance  prevailed :  some  of  these 
men  cheery  and  talkative  with  a  good-natured  smile  on  their 
sweaty  faces,  others  morose,  suspicious  and  uncommunff 
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cative.  There  one  dwelt  apart  from  the  happier  life  of  the 
older  Canadian  communities — a  wanderer  at  the  portals  of 
the  strange  land  of  Muscovy. 

What  are  the  social  out-croppings?  Time  spent  around 
any  of  the  frontier  towns  reveals  this  in  all  its  crudeness. 
The  situation  is  simple.  Men,  both  English-speaking  and 
foreign-born,  are  deprived  during  months  at  a  stretch  of  the 
companionship  of  women,  of  home  ties,  and  all  that  elevates 
life  in  a  man;  they  are  starved  by  isolation  and  monotony. 
When  they  again  reach  the  outskirts  of  civilization  the  fron¬ 
tier  town  with  its  “aurer”  lights,  its  music  and  noisy  hilarity 
entices  them  from  their  deepest  resolves.  Vice  too  fre¬ 
quently  pervades  such  places  and,  in  divers  haunts,  drugged 
potions  aid  in  “  rolling  ”  the  victim. 

The  all-night  orgies,  the  drunken  sprees  lasting  for  days 
in  some  top  room  of  a  hotel  or  lodging  house;  the  busy  rigs 
with  their  pimpish  outriders  who  ply  their  ghoulish  trade, 
the  snake-room  with  half  a  dozen  forms  crouched  upon  the 
cot  or  dirty  floor,  spuming  and  snoring  off  the  poisons  of  a 
protracted  drunk;  and  then  the  group  silent,  sore,  sick,  and 
seamed  with  debauch,  rounded  by  a  “  pilot,”  who  gather  in 
the  zero  weather  late  of  a  December  night  to  catch  the  train 
en  route  for  months  more  of  life  at  camp,  such  is  the  vicious 
circle  in  which  these  men  are  held  helpless — the  obverse  of 
life  conditions  in  camps  and  shacks  through  previous 
months  of  work.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  Canadian  life 
which  produces  a  shudder :  the  curse  of  hardness  overspreads 
it,  and  the  price  of  hardness  is  hideousness. 


CHAPTER  VII 


The  Medical  System  on  Frontier  Works 

SANITARY  SURROUNDINGS  IN  ISOLATED  CAMPS 

No  discussion  of  the  bunkhouse  is  complete  without  some 
understanding  of  the  medical  system  provided  for  men  in 
grade  camps  and  on  isolated  works.  Vital  as  the  lumber 
camps  and  other  frontier  activities  have  been  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  life  of  Canada,  the  sanitary  conditions  of  such 
places,  even  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  this  century,  were  but 
primitive. 

The  bunkhouse  man  for  an  extended  period  was  even 
denied  the  common  decencies  of  life.  From  the  days  of  the 
shanties,  when  cook  and  men  slept  and  ate  in  the  same  build¬ 
ing,  on  through  a  transition  period  of  twenty-five  years  mark¬ 
ing  the  turn  of  the  century,  men  of  the  camps  were  herded  in 
low-walled  buildings,  ill-lighted,  and  with  but  scant  in¬ 
spection  of  any  kind.  Quite  commonly  sixty  to  eighty  men 
occupied  the  close  quarters  of  the  bunkhouses.  With  the 
sodden  clothes  of  the  inmates,  steaming  of  a  night  over  a  hot 
fire,  and  the  ventilation  but  meagre,  the  air  of  a  sleep  camp 
was  invariably  tainted,  if  not  noisome. 

Even  the  washing  of  clothes,  continued  for  long  a  matter 
of  personal  whim  with  the  men  themselves.  There  were  no 
baths  of  any  kind,  and  natural  facilities,  if  at  hand,  vanished 
once  the  ice  had  covered  over  the  river  or  lake. 

The  legend,  too,  passed  current  with  many  hardy  foremen 
that  such  privileges  were  needless,  in  fact  they  made  a  good 
bushman  effeminate.  Whatever  the  reasons,  and  doubtless 
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they  were  many,  so  far  as  one  may  gleam  from  health  reports, 
or  the  statements  of  older  men,  living  conditions  in  frontier 
camps  were  bad — lamentably  so,  until  well  toward  the  close 
of  the  century.  For  fifty  years  the  bunkhouse-man  was 
ignored  in  matters  of  housing  and  sanitation,  as  though  his 
tasks,  isolated  in  location,  pertained  to  a  remote  or  mediaeval 
period.  Like  the  Cyclops  of  Homer,  the  shanty-men  were 
treated  as  giants  and  fanciful  perhaps,  but  far  out  and  alien. 

And  the  occupant  of  the  bunkhouse  might  have  continued 
under  such  environments  were  it  not  for  the  periodic  out¬ 
breaks  of  small-pox  and  other  infectious  diseases  that  year 
after  year  ravaged  the  camps.  It  became  apparent  that  the 
continued  neglect  of  the  bunkhouse  threatened  to  take  toll 
of  older  communities:  the  dispersion  of  men  each  spring  at 
the  break-up  became  frequently  a  menace  to  lumbering  towns 
and  hamlets. 

Then  came  signs  of  needed  stirrings.  Late  in  the  nineties 
there  was  some  indication  of  a  medical  service.  Between  the 
years  1901-1910,  the  Province  of  Ontario,  by  succeeding 
enactments,  gradually  established  a  system  of  medical  super¬ 
vision  for  camps.  These  regulations,  even  though  belated, 
were  a  step  forward,  in  the  interests  of  the  bunkhouse  man. 
They  served  in  turn  as  the  prototype  for  similar  rulings  per¬ 
taining  to  frontier  works  in  other  provinces. 

The  initial  legislation  of  this  kind  was  necessarily  some¬ 
what  limited.  Certain  regulations,  however,  were  set  forth 
for  the  betterment  of  life  in  camps.  Stated  briefly,  three 
things  were  enacted:  Vaccination  was  required  of  the  men; 
the  visit  of  doctors  to  local  camps  was  provided,  and  the 
inspection  of  all  bunkhouses  became  compulsory. 

But,  while  provisions  of  this  kind  were  clearly  set  forth 
in  statute,  there  was  lack  of  efficiency  in  carrying  them  out. 
The  machinery  provided  was  inadequate  for  such  an  extended 
area,  and  many  of  the  enactments  were  systematically  evaded. 
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Thus,  while  formal  compliance  would  be  made  with  the  regu¬ 
lation  requiring  medical  visits  to  camps,  the  doctor,  himself, 
might  fail  to  reach  many  of  the  camps  included  in  his 
contract. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  observance  of  regulations 
governing  sanitary  conditions  in  camps  was  often  very  lax. 
Not  uncommonly,  and  as  late  as  1908-9,  camp  buildings, 
quarantined  for  small-pox  in  March,  have  been  used  to  house 
80-85  men  in  the  cutting  season  of  the  following  fall,  the 
necessary  cleaning  and  disinfection  meanwhile  having  been 
very  perfunctory.  With  som®-  personal  knowledge  of 
medical  supervision  in  such  camps,  particularly  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  during  tlie  first  fifteen  years  of  the 
century,  one  will  affirm  that  sanitary  conditions  in  the  bunk- 
houses,  even  then,  were  such  that  the  work  of  the  provincial 
authorities  can  only  be  described  as  having  been  superficial, 
if  not  positively  neglectful  of  the  real  welfare  of  the  workers 
in  camps.  So  far  as  the  bunkhouse  men  were  concerned, 
the  existing  departments  of  health  continued  an  anomaly. 

There  are  indications,  however,  that  needed  changes  in 
camp  conditions  of  work  are  at  hand.  Doubtless  some  of 
these  are  an  aftermath  of  the  World  War.  Many  modes  of 
life,  long  established,  were  dislocated  by  that  cataclysm  and, 
among  others,  indirectly  perhaps,  the  status  and  housing  of 
the  campman. 

The  present-day  worker  in  camps  varies  from  the  old 
time  lumberjack  or  shantyman,  in  that  his  mode  of  life  does 
not  tether  him  so  completely  to  one  company.  Readier 
means  of  communication,  too,  have  made  him  more  versatile. 
This,  in  turn,  has  a  serious  drawback,  in  that  it  may  tend  to 
make  him  migratory. 

1 1t  was  doubtless  some  pljase  of  this  inherent  desire  for 
change  that  caused  the  men  of  the  camps,  in  1914  and  the 
years  following,  to  enlist  in  such  numbers.  Be  that  as  it 
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may,  the  bunkhouse-men  in  thousands  tespo'nded  to  the  call 
to  arms.  Military  service  in  its  routine,  and  the  barrack 
life  with  its  strict  observances — and  none  more  so  than  those 
pertaining  to  sanitation, — gave  to  the  man,  whose  life  had 
been  spent  on  frontier  works,  a  clearer  conception  of  exist¬ 
ing  conditions.  His  return  to  camps  meant  the  doom  of  the 
crowded  bunkhouse.  There  was  open  revolt  against  the 
dark,  dirty,  ayd  unsanitary  camps. 

Nor  w^s  this  episode,  tremendous  in  itself,  unique  in  the 
annals  of  the  camps.  Some  thirty  years'before,  men  selected 
from  various  frontier  works  in  Canada,  had  served  under 
Wolseley  in  those  lengthening  months  of  tortuous  advance 
on  Khartoum.  The  deeds  of  campmen  in  Europe,  during 
the  Great  War,  whether  denuding  old  forest  of  timber  or 
laying  skeleton  track  on  the  Western  front,  had  been  ante¬ 
dated,  a  generation  before,  by  the  feats  of  their  sires,  who,  as 
voyageurs  had  doggedly  surmounted  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile 
or  poled,  with  supplies,  the  swift  waters  at  Atbara. 

But  the  return  of  the  men  from  the  Soudan,  with  experi¬ 
ence  gained  in  older  lands,  the  Mediterranean,  France,  and 
in  London,  wrought  little  change  in  the  life  of  the  distant 
camps.  Their  number,  a  few  hundred,  at  most,  was  in¬ 
significant,  when  the  men  had  scattered  once  more  to  differ¬ 
ent  works.  Being  barely  a  unit,  they  were  submerged  in 
the  bunkhouse  by  the  mass  about.  To  make  comparisons 
meant  the  inevitable  twitting  that  life  in  the  East  had  unfitted 
them  for  the  shanty.  These  men,  encountered  occasionally 
in  later  years,  big-boned,  silent,  and  slow  to  age,  were  first 
to  claim  a  healthier  mode  of  life  for  men  in  the  Canadian 
camps. 

Quite  another  factor,  also,  has  contributed  in  a  material 
way  toward  needed  improvements  of  the  old-time  camps. 
Even  during  the  World  War,  and  particularly  in  those  years 
immediately  following  the  Armistice,  Canada  experienced 
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a  sudden  expansion  in  frontier  works  of  various  kinds. 
Mining  had  already  shown  definite  signs  of  development 
before  1914.  This  was  followed  through  many  years  by 
the  erection,  at  a  huge  outlay,  of  great  plants  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  pulp  and  paper,  as  well  as  the  accompanying 
harnessing  of  water  powers  for  hydro-electric  purposes.  The 
strides  made  in  such  activities,  particularly  in  the  hinterland, 
have  meant  an  expediture  of  one  and  one-quarter  billions  of 
American,  British,  and  Canadian  money  on  frontier  works.1 

These  later  companies,  most  of  them  operating  on  a  big 
scale,  have  introduced  many  innovations  in  the  matter  of 
housing  workers.  With  plants  in  places  transforming  what 
erstwhile  was  but  an  isolated  wilderness,  they  have  bujlded 
neat  company  towns,  and  caused  the  erection  of  camp  build¬ 
ings,  better  lighted,  more  sanitary,  and  sometimes  steam- 
heated. 

Accompanying  these  changes  there  has,  also,  been  more 
concern  evinced  by  the  provincial  governments  and  their 
departments  of  health  as  to  the  conditions  existing  in  bunk- 
houses.  The  strange  lethargy  toward  life  and  work  in 
isolated  camps  that  marked  the  legislatures  of  eastern  Canada 
for  whole  generations  seems  to  be  passing. 

True  the  loggers  of  the  Pacific  coast,  some  fifteen  years 
since,  had  been  aggressive  enough  to  obtain  for  themselves 
fitting  recognition  in  matters  of  camp  employments  and 
housing,  but  in  older  Canada,  the  bunkhouse-man  has  had 
a  long  fight  for  even  the  barest  recognition  of  clean,  health¬ 
ful,  and  sanitary  camps. 

Since  1920-22,  however,  stringent  regulations  have  been 
enacted  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  also  in  Quebec, 
relating  to  the  housing  of  campmen,  in  the  unorganized 
districts  of  these  respective  provinces.  The  leading  features 
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of  the  new  statutes  pertain  particularly  to  the  erection  in 
future  of  camp  buildings  of  standard  designs,  varying  in  size 
and  requirements  according  as  it  is  the  intention  to  house 
twenty,  fifty  or  one  hundred  workers.  Overcrowding,  at 
least  such  as  existed  in  the  old-type  bunkhouse,  is  lessened, 
and  single  bunks  are  provided.  Increased  lighting,  and  ven¬ 
tilation  add  greatly,  also,  to  the  physical  comforts  of  the 
inmates. 

There  has  been,  too,  a  rattling  of  the  dry  bones  in  the 
valley,  and  a  change  for  the  better  has  been  effected,  at  least 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  in  the  matter  of  medical  super¬ 
vision  in  camps.  The  goal  now  is  preventive  service  to 
men,  rather  than  the  former  method  of  collecting  monthly 
dues  from  campmen  over  a  whole  area,  and  making  but  a 
minimum  outlay  in  return.  Sanitary  inspection  is  now 
governed  from  one  central  source,  and  has  become  more 
effective.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  follow  camps  for  suc¬ 
cessive  seasons  without  ever  meeting  a  health  officer.  The 
district  officials  concerned  with  local  enforcement  are  alert, 
and  much  to  the  personal  advantage  of  men  who  find  domi¬ 
cile  in  the  bunkhouse.  The  costs  of  the  present  medical 
system  are  shared  jointly  by  the  provincial  government,  the 
company  directly  concerned,  and  by  the  campman  himself. 

These  measures  are  to  be  encouraged.  They  give  promise 
of  an  awakened  desire  on  the  part  of  the  official  Boards  of 
Health  to  render  some  bit  of  real  service  to  the  campman. 
Let  it  be  hoped  they  are  indications  of  a  permanent  policy 
that  will  some  day  ensure  for  the  worker  of  the  bunkhouse 
some  of  the  advantages,  medical  and  otherwise,  enjoyed, 
whether  by  the  machinist  in  the  factory  or  the  student  at  his 
college. 

In  view  of  what  has  already  been  stated,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  medical  system  at  present  in  operation  throughout 
the  great  majority  of  camps  in  Canada  is  but  a  development 
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of  very  recent  years.  Midway  between  the  old  camp  days, 
that  extended  into  the  nineties,  when  but  meagre  provision 
of  any  kind  was  made  for  the  men  of  the  bunkhouse,  and 
the  later  enactments  of  the  various  provincial  legislatures 
particularly  since  1921,  which  give  promise  of  more  fitting 
consideration  of  living  conditions  in  camps,  was  a  transition 
period  of  two  full  decades  or  longer.  These  years  marked 
the  beginnings  of  a  systematic  effort  to  regulate  sanitary 
conditions  on  frontier  works. 

The  detailed  study  which  follows  is  of  the  medical  system 
as  seen  in  operation  during  the  period  following  the  turn  of 
the  century.  The  facts  relate  again  to  the  camps  on  railway 
construction,  but  the  details  presented,  apply  also  to  the 
practices  generally  followed  at  that  time  on  other  frontier 
works,  whether  lumbering  or  mining,  and  particularly  in 
Northern  Ontario  and  Quebec,  which  area  included  then,  as 
it  does  still,  a  large  proportion  of  camp  activities  in  Canada. 

During  the  construction  of  the  National  Transcontinental 
Railway,  the  Dominion  Government  required  of  any  head- 
contractor,  that  he  provide  a  medical  doctor  and  all  necessary 
hospital  facilities  for  every  five  hundred  men  employed  by 
him  on  the  work.  This  meant,  usually,  the  presence  of  a 
head  doctor,  or  medical  contractor,  and  of  from  two  to  six 
medical  assistants  on  each  railway  contract  of  one-hundred 
miles.  It  involved  also  a  medical  headquarters,  called  the 
main  hospital,  and  several  subsidiary  hospitals  at  thirty-mile 
intervals  out  on  the  line  where  operations  are  in  progress. 
The  main  hospital  on  a  railway  contract  is  seldom  shifted, 
but  the  secondary  hospitals,  in  following  each  year  the  centre 
of  activities  on  the  grade,  are  moved,  as  required,  to  different 
points. 

The  head-contractor  allotted  the  medical  contract  on  his 
work,  just  as  he  did  the  other  contracts, — clearing  the  right- 
of-way,  cutting  ties  or  grading.  There  were  many  doctors, 
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too,  who  were  glad  to  get  a  medical  contract  on  construction, 
and  the  head-contractor  in  consequence  exacted  pretty  much 
his  own  terms.  In  fact,  the  doctor  was  selected  for  the 
line  just  as  was  the  general  manager  or  some  of  his  abler 
clerks. 

Having  obtained  a  medical  contract  the  doctor  proceeds 
as  follows :  If  the  railway  contract  is  a  large  one,  extending 
three  hundred  miles  or  more,  he  makes  preparation  for  six 
years’  work  at  least.  His  main  hospital  will  be  erected  near 
the  base  of  supplies.  Quite  often  the  offices  of  the  head- 
contractor  have  already  been  located  at  this  point.  If*  this 
centre  happens  to  be  the  town  where  the  medical  officer  has 
his  practice,  that  is  a  further  advantage  to  him ;  by  renting 
a  house  of  ten  rooms,  putting  in  some  necessary  equipment, 
engaging  a  nurse  and  an  assistant,  he  soon  has  his  main 
hospital  well  started.  This  will  be  enlarged  later,  as  the 
railway  work  extends,  and  as  men  are  employed  in  increasing 
numbers.  Some  creditable  and  complete  little  hospitals  are 
maintained  by  medical  contractors  as  their  main  hospitals. 

The  ^subsidiary  hospitals  are  often  situated  at  or  near  one 
of  the  grade  camps.  They  are  usually  log  buildings,  some¬ 
times  an  unused  company  building  is  utilized,  but  where 
possible  they  are  built  new  of  lumber,  and  well  tar-papered. 
Quite  frequently  tents  with  a  peak  roof,  sixteen  feet  by 
twenty-four  feet  and  having  side  walls  about  four  and  one- 
half  feet  high,  are  utilized  to  serve  as  subsidiary  hospitals. 
These  when  double-roofed  or  covered  even  with  a  tarpaulin 
to  secure  an  air-cushion  in  the  roof  as  a  protection  from  the 
heat  usually  prove  quite  satisfactory. 

These  secondary  hospitals  contained  from  five  to  seven 
camp-beds,  supplied  with  mattresses  and  blankets.  Cotton 
sheets  were  provided  at  some,  but  such  provision  was  excep¬ 
tional  at  least  in  subsidiary  hospitals.  In  the  rear  of  such 
hospitals  was  a  small  room  partitioned  off  for  cooking  pur- 
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poses.  In  one  corner,  too,  was  located  a  room  for  the 
orderly.  It  contained  a  few  supplies  and  a  couple  of  camp- 
beds,  one  of  which  accomodated  th'e  itinerant  doctor  when 
off  his  route. 

How  was  the  camp  doctor  paid?  Each  campman  on  the 
whole  work  of  a  head-contractor,  whether  within  reach  of 
the  doctor  or  not,  was  charged  $1.00  to  $1.25  per  month  for 
medical  fees.  This  item  in  cases  included,  also,  a  charge 
for  mail,  but  as  the  mail  service  in  distant  camps  was  oTily 
perfunctory,  and  very  irregular,  the  men  generally  attributed 
the  whole  deduction  made  from  their  monthly  pay,  to  the 
requirements  of  the  medical  system. 

The  doctor  himself  deals  only  with  the  office  at  head¬ 
quarters  ;  the  books  there  show  not  only  the  total  number  of 
men  employed  for  the  month  in  the  camps  run  directly  by  the 
head-contractor,  but  the  names  also  of  those  at  work  in  the 
camps  of  all  sub-contractors.  He  is  entitled  to  dues  from 
every  man  who  has  been  on  the  line  during  the  month. 

From  the  very  nature  of  things  in  camps,  men  are  coming, 
and  men  are  constantly  going,  and  this  semi-nomadic  shift¬ 
ing  only  increases  the  more  when  pay  is  good.  There  are 
times  when  one  man,  in  less  than  six  weeks  has  hired  for 
work  on  as  many  as  three  different  contracts.  This  means 
that  the  medical  fees  in  that  time  will  be  deducted,  succes¬ 
sively  on  each  contract. 

If  a  campman  remained  at  a  camp  for  only  five  days  the 
medical  fee  for  the  full  month  was  deducted  from  his  pay. 
Some  men  have  been  known,  even,  under  the  medical  system 
then  in  vogue,  to  pay  the  doctor’s  fee  three  times  in  thirty 
days. 

To  keep  a  working  force  of  twenty-eight  hundred  men 
steady  for  a  month  on  a  railway  contract  as  many  as  fifty- 
one  hundred  names  have  been  entered  on  the  books  at  the 
head  office.  And  from  each  of  these  the  medical  fee  is 
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deducted.  This  shifting  of  men,  due  to  various  causes,  is 
an  advantage  to  the  medical  contractor.  It  makes  the  list¬ 
ing  of  names  for  the  medical  system  more  intricate  but  tends, 
in  the  end,  toward  increased  returns. 

But  all  the  fees  paid  by  workers  for  the  medical  service, 
did  not  go  directly  to  the  doctor.  The  office  of  the  head- 
contractor  got  a  percentage.  The  amount  of  this  deduction 
varied  according  to  the  agreement  entered  into  with  the  head- 
contractor.  The  amount  to  be  paid  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  however,  may  safely  be  put  at  seven  to.  twelve  per 
cent  of  the  total. 

Each  medical  contractor  in  camps  previous  to  1914,  em¬ 
ployed  two  to  ^ix  students  as  assistants  on  his  work.  One 
usually  remained  with  him  at  the  base  hospital,  and  one  was 
stationed  at  each  of  the  subsidiary  hospitals.  Occasionally 
these  medical  assistants  were  graduates  who  had  yet  to  take 
their  Council  examinations,  but  oftener  they  were  under¬ 
graduates  barely  in  their  final  years  who  engaged  temporarily 
in  this  field  of  work,  offering  as  it  frequently  did  many  latent 
opportunities  for  advancement.  Student  assistants  were 
commonly  paid  by  the  month  and  at  a  rate  corresponding  to 
that  received  by  a  walking-boss  or  good  camp  foreman  on 
the  same  piece  of  work.  Along  the  National  Transcon¬ 
tinental  this  ranged  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  per  month,  with  board  included, 
v  Each  student  doctor  on  the  National  Transcontinental 

had  usually  a  subsidiary  hospital  as  his  headquarters.  From 

% 

this  he  made  regular  trips  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  on  either 
side,  among  the  men  of  the  shacks  and  other  work  groups. 
During  the  first  three  months  of  spring  and  early  summer, 
when  the  right-of-way  is  in  bad  shape,  these  side  trips  going 
and  coming  will  often  consume  a  week  in  each  direction, 
depending  both  on  the  condition  of  the  grade,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  employed. 
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For  these  young  assistant  doctors  had  often  a  difficult 
place  to  fill.  Usually  they  were  inexperienced  in  camp  life, 
but  carelessness  was  the  exception  among  them.  Earnest 
and  keen,  they  did  the  best  under  the  circumstances,  tramp¬ 
ing  the  grade,  calling  on  isolated  work  groups,  dispensing 
pill?  of  one  kind  and  another,  and  in  case  of  accident  giving 
first  aid.  The  student  doctor  was  not  overpaid  for  his  ser¬ 
vices.  More  of  the  monthly  dues  collected  could  profitably 
have  gone  directly  to  him. 

And  how  often  acts  of  personal  sacrifice  and  even  heroism 
have  marked  the  devotion  of  these  obscure  medical  assistants 
in  the  performance  of  duty  in  far-out  camps.  Acts  un¬ 
recorded  abound,  where  a  navvy,  his  limb  mangled  in  an 
untoward  blast,  or  some  campman  long  wasted  in  fever  have 
gradually  been  nursed  back  to  health  and  strength,  in  some 
crude  improvised  subsidiary  hospital,  through  the  personal 
care  and  untiring  attention  of  these  young  doctors.  Such 
deeds  brighten  the  whole  period  of  railway  building  on  the 
frontiers  of  Canada.  They  are  the  one  redeeming  feature 
of  the  medical  system  in  camps.  Such  particular  cases  are 
told  and  retold  in  the  bunkhouses,  and  the  knowledge  of 
them,  echoed  in  different  places,  has  earned  for  the  student 
doctors  a  place  safely  ensconced  in  the  hearts  of  all  workers 
in  camps. 

But  assistant  doctors,  like  the  men  of  the  bunkhouses,  are 
hard  to  hold;  jumping  is  chronic  even  with  them.  About 
four  months  on  a  distant  piece  of  construction  and  the 
student,  too,  is  ready  to  “  go  out.”  When  the  medical  force 
is  short  an  assistant  or  two,  it  is  the  subsidiary  hospitals  that 
are  left  unmanned.  The  nearer  points  receive  the  first 
consideration.  Thus,  for  months  at  a  stretch,  work  groups 
at  distant  points  will  be  deprived  of  the  near-by  presence  of 
any  doctor,  although  even  under  such  circumstances  deduc¬ 
tions  from  their  pay  are  still  made  regularly  each  month  for 
the  usual  medical  fee. 
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If  the  medical  service  on  frontier  works  had  any  reason 
at  all  for  its  existence,  it  was  surely  to  guard  carefully  the 
health  of  the  campman.  Yet,  in  their  attitude  toward  the 
unsanitary  conditions  at  many  camps  both  in  the  woods  and 
on  railway  construction,  the  doctors  and  their  assistants  were 
either  glaringly  careless  or  purposely  negligent.  No  one 
expects  of  a  camp  the  well-kept  conditions  of  a  modern 
suburban  district,  nor  even  that  of  a  company  town  nurtured 
by  some  near-by  industrial  plant;  the  exact  interpretation 
of  sanitary  laws  pertaining  to  camps  may  even  be  given  much 
laxity  where  common  sense  demands  it;  but,  due  allowance 
having  been  made,  what  excuse  can  be  offered  for  the  men 
who  held  medical  contracts,  or  for  the  wholesale  disregard 
of  sanitary  standards  at  so  many  camps,  which,  at  that  period, 
were  presumed  to  be  under  government  supervision? 

The  health  of  the  navvies,  at  least  along  the  National 
Transcontinental  Railway,  was  made  the  direct  concern  of 
the  Dominion  Department  of  Public  Health.  Was  a  real 
interest  ever  evinced  to  maintain  fitting  camp  conditions? 
If  so  the  occupants  of  the  bunkhouses  knew  little  of  any  such 
activities.  The  filth  of  some  grade  camps  on  Canadian  rail¬ 
ways  would  barely  be  surpassed  by  that  reported  on  Siberian 
construction  during  the  same  period. 

Already  in  Chapter  IV,  Section  3,  when  speaking  of  the 
housing  of  workers  in  Canadian  camps,  particular  mention 
was  made  of  the  living  conditions  too  commonly  en¬ 
countered  in  bunkhouses  on  frontier  works.  It  becomes 
necessary  in  the  next  few  succeeding  pages  to  indicate  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  camps  from  another  angle — that  which 
would  show  the  direct  responsibility  of  any  doctor  holding 
a  medical  contract,  for  the  cleanliness  and  health-giving 
surroundings  of  all  camps  comprised  in  his  territory.  A 
further  enumeration  of  incidents  displaying  insanitary  condi¬ 
tions  in  camps  does  not  make  pleasant  reading;  it  unprops, 
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too,  the  romance  commonly  associated  with  life  in  such 
places.  To  develop  a  flair  for  noting  only  the  drab  is  un¬ 
couth,  nor  would  it  betoken  a  healthy  mind ;  but  while  that  is 
to  be  avoided,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  men  holding 
a  medical  contract  of  whatever  kind,  owe  in  turn  very  real 
obligations  to  the  bunkhouse-men.  All  too  frequently  duties 
in  this  respect  have  been  overlooked. 

There  follow  here,  more  detailed  remarks  about  camps, 
common  enough  in  the  Canadian  hinterland  as  late  as  1915. 

A.  Conditions  Where  the' Camp  Site  was  Poorly  Selected 

Ninety  men  were  at  this  camp.  Situated  in  a  low  muskegy 
place,  a  small  stream  passed  through  its  midst.  The  cookery 
refuse  during  the  winter  months  had  been  taken  by  hand- 
sleigh  back  100  yards  where  it  was  dumped  on  the  snow. 
In  the  spring  a  large  pit  was  dug  forty  feet  away  from 
the  cookery  and  a  drain  led  directly  from  the  sink  into 
the  pit.  In  the  loose  soil,  however,  the  drain  soon  plugged 
and  no  pretense  was  made  during  the  next  month  to  open  it. 
Old  tins  and  solid  matter  were  hurled  instead  out  of  the  back 
window,  while  other  refuse  from  the  cookery  was  carried 
by  pails  and  dumped  in  the  pit,  now  half  fallen  in.  For 
weeks  the  contents  of  the  pit,  a  rotting  mass,  lay  there  un- 
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covered,  a  breeding  place  for  flies :  the  whole,  repellent  as 
fever  in  the  Athens  of  Aeschylus,  or  filth  to  Dante  in  the 
narrow  streets  of  Florence. 

The  men  at  this  ctimp  suffered  violently  from  dysentery 
long  before  the  fly  season  had  come.  The  student  doctors 
in  passing  left  medicine  at  the  office.  The  trouble  of  the 
men  was  pronounced  as  the  usual  camp  sickness.  Navvies 
who  had  wrought  there  two  months  had  never  seen  the 
medical  man  inside  the  large  bunkhouse. 
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B.  Sanitary  Conditions  at  a  Camp  far  Out 

Take  the  position  of  things  at  Camp  “  0  This  camp 
for  the  best  part  of  one  year  was  not  nearer  than  sixty  miles 
to  the  steel,  and  things  progressed  there  as  they  always  do  in 
isolated  camps.  Before  the  summer  had  passed  fever  was 
rampant  in  the  dirty  camp.  A  dozen  cases  of  typhoid  de¬ 
veloped  there,  and  ultimately  the  camp  was  closed. 

Yet  no  deaths  were  reported  from  that  camp.  The  men 
had  gotten  out  and  scattered  to  other  points.  Some  went 
west,  on  the  harvest  excursions.  Others,  their  bodies  weak¬ 
ened  by  disease  sown  in  the  stricken  camp,  could  only  reach 
the  end  of  the  steel  where,  after  lingering  a  few  days,  three 
of  them  succumbed.  Yet  one  will  search  long  to  find  any 
account  of  these  deaths.  They  are  attributed  to  other  causes, 
and,  above  all,  not  credited  to  the  camp  where  the  malady 
was  engendered. 

C.  Sanitary  Conditions  at  a  Camp  Which  zvas  Later 

Investigated 

That  same  year,  at  “  L  ”,  a  point  300  miles  to  the  east,  a 
camp  of  less  than  thirty  men  was  also  allowed  to  go  un¬ 
challenged  until  in  the  fulness  of  things,  disease  spread, 
and  seventeen  of  the  inmates  threatened  with  fever  were 
removed  to  an  improvised  hospital  on  the  point,  stretching 
out  into  a  big  northern  lake.  » 

Well  founded  report  has  it  that  this  incident  stirred 
even  the  health  authorities  at  Ottawa.  A  representative  was 
sent  north  to  investigate.  But  there  are  wiles  best  known 
to  the  line ;  the  company’s  officials  will  beckon  and  the  staff 
at  the  residency  can  prove  congenial.  So  artfully  was  the 
agent  from  Ottawa  managed,  that  more  than  a  week  elapsed 
before  he  reached  the  camp.  Meanwhile  the  stricken  camp 
had  undergone  a  remarkable  change  in  its  sanitary  aspects, 
and  there  was  little  to  report. 
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Few  men  die  of  fever  in  the  camp  hospitals,  and  the  medi¬ 
cal  health  officer  may  return  a  comparatively  clean  report  to 
the  authorities.  But  what  of  the  scores  and  hundreds  each 
year  who,  feeling  out  of  sorts,  quit  work  and  go  to  the 
front,  but  later  are  forced  to  take  to  the  hospital  at  Fort 
W  illiam,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Sudbury  or  Ottawa?  The  camps 
ai e  responsible  even  if  illness  develops  months  after.  Too 
long,  little  more  thought  was  given  the  workers  in  some 
forms  of  camp  life  than  if  they  were  swine  or  sheep;  but 
even  sheep  may  balk  on  the  way  to  the  shambles. 

Do  official  medical  reports  of  the  period  1900-1914  usually 
show  a  small-pox  epidemic  to  have  started  at  a  residency? 
It  was  always  in  the  low,  unlighted,  foul-smelling  buildings 
into  which  men  of  the  camps  were  crowded  like  beasts,  where 
disease  germs  revelled  voiding  in  venom  the  lives  of  the 
inmates.  Yet  year  after  year  in  that  period  scores  of  just 
such  bunkhouses  were  passed  and  repassed  unnoticed,  or 
unattended  to,  by  students  and  assistant  doctors  who  repre¬ 
sented  the  medical  system  in  the  camps  and  along  railway 
construction. 

It  has  been  claimed  on  the  part  of  the  medical  contractors, 
along  the  National  Transcontinental  at  least,  that  they  in 
their  work  were  not  responsible  for  the  sanitary  conditions 
of  the  camps,  that  that  was  a  provincial  matter  and  was  the 
concern  of  the  local  inspector.  It  is  hard  to  see  just  where 
the  line  was  drawn.  It  may  be  admitted,  however,  that  there 
was  some  overlapping.  But  if  the  medical  contractors  had 
no  responsibility  for  the  unsanitary  camps,  what  about  the 
general  class  of  buildings,  designated  hospitals,  which  were 
maintained  on  the  different  contracts  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  legal  requirements  of  the  medical  system. 

*  The  following  cases  are  in  point :  they  are  typical  of  camp 
hospitals  and  will  bear  comparison  with  similar  buildings  on 
any  1,200  miles  of  construction  during  that  whole  period. 
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I.  Two  Centrally  Located  Hospitals 

1.  The  hospital  at  “  A  ”  was  composed  of  two  small-sized 
log  buildings.  It  stood  high  on  a  splendid  site  overlooking 
the  whole  camp.  It  was  an  ideal  location.  Both  buildings 
were  kept  scrupulously  clean.  The  few  beds  for  the  patients 
were  enclosed  with  roomy  mosquito  bars.  The  man  nurse 
in  charge  had  his  heart  in  his  work.  His  cooking  was  a 
credit,  and  his  uniformly  good  cheer  was  infectious.  The 
whole  environment  bespoke  an  interested  attempt  to  give  the 
patients  light,  rest  and  contentment.  Would  that  there  had 
been  more  hospitals  like  it ! 

2.  The  head  hospital  in  this  case  was  close  to  a  frontier 
town.  The  doctor  had  not  selected  the  site.  The  building 
had  been  put  up  by  the  head-contractor  before  the  doctor 
arrived,  otherwise  a  different  location  might  have  been 
chosen.  For  the  first  seven  months  this  hospital  was  in 
operation,  it  had  no  water  supply.  The  only  water  handy 
was  from  a  hole,  half  the  size  of  a  barrel,  sunk  in  the  middle 
of  a  depression.  Later,  water  was  brought  in  barrels  by  a 
hand-car  from  a  fresh  running  stream  in  a  muskeg  a  mile 
away.  As  the  orderly  there  said  :  “  This  is  not  the  first  camp 
hospital  I’ve  been  in,  but  it  is  the  first  one  I’ve  seen  without 
water.” 

II.  A  Neglected  Subsidiary  Hospital 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  a  more  detailed  description 
of  a  tent  hospital  and  what  it  discloses  in  actual  conditions : 

The  hospital  at  “  M  ”  was  thirty-five  miles  from  the  end 
of  the  steel;  it  was  an  old  peak-roofed  tent  16  ft.  x  24  ft. 
x  5  ft.  with  a  pole  floor  and  a  low  pole  wall.  It  had  done 
service  the  year  before  as  a  hospital  at  another  point,  and 
when  it  was  moved  to  the  second  camp  to  do  duty  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  it  was  in  a  ragged  and  leaky  condition — a  big 
tarpaulin  such  as  contractors  use  to  cover  cement,  or  to  protect 
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stores,  was  thrown  over  the  tent  as  an  additional  protection. 
The  tent  was  pitched  hack  in  from  the  right-of-way  close  to 
the  shore  of  a  shallow,  muddy  lake,  in  a  dense  thicket  of 
scrubby  jack  pine.  The  small- wood  stumps  stood  close 
about  the  frame  of  the  tent. 

In  the  late  afternoon  of  a  day  in  August,  a  passer-by  in 
search  of  water,  left  the  glare  and  oppressive  heat  of  the 
right-of-way  to  follow  a  trail  through  the  thicket  which, 
after  300  yards,  led  to  the  hospital  tent  in  its  small  clearing. 
Used  blankets  were  thrown  across  the  stumps  to  catch  the 
sunshine  wlr'ch  in  places  broke  through  the  thicket.  The 
smoke  from  a  smudge  at  the  front  drifted  through  the  tent, 
while  the  heated  air  of  the  interior  combined  the  odor  of 
simmering  pots  with  that  of  disinfectants. 

Into  that  tent,  one  stepped  reverently.  Even  in  a  wilder¬ 
ness  a  hospital,  of  whatever  kind,  is  sacred.  It  speaks  of 
man’s  concern  for  man.  In  a  corner  to  the  right  were 
provisions,  a  side  of  smoked  bacon,  half  a  ham,  one  case  of 
condensed  milk,  half  a  bag  of  sugar,  some  canned  corn  and 
tomatoes,  a  little  rice  and  some  flour — pitched  topsy-turvy 
on  the  floor.  In  the  other  corner  was  a  small  camp-stove 
with  two  greasy  pots  and  unwashed  dishes  littered  about. 
Behind  the  stove  was  a  lard  pail  filled  with  discarded  scraps 
of  food. 

This  hospital  at  the  time  had  three  patients,  one  of  whom, 
a  stalwart-framed  Swede,  wasted  in  sickness,  was  slowly 
passing  out.  An  orderly  was  in  charge,  but  a  student 
doctor  visited  the  tent  when  on  his  regular  rounds.  The 
orderly  supplemented  his  pay  by  assisting  the  cook  at  the 
residency  just  across  the  lake,  and  his  work  there  consumed 
the  most  of  his  time. 

These  incidents  while  but  scanty  in  detail  are  intended  to 
show  the  nakedness  of  the  medical  system  that  was  afforded 
men  in  camps  even  until  very  recent  years.  The  bunkhouse- 
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man  from  whom  dues  are  collected  expects  greater  concern 
even  in  far-out  places  for  his  physical  well-being. 

Back  of  each  work  in  frontier  places  there  upon  the  hill¬ 
side  was  the  place  of  crosses.  That  could  be  expected,  life 

Beyond  the  Steel 


GLIMPSE  SHOWING  NATURE  OF  COUNTRY  WHERE  SUBSIDIARY  HOSPITALS 

ARE  LOCATED 

(LOWER  RIGHT)  TOTE-ROAD  SKIRTING  EDGE  OF  RAPIDS 

(UPPER  LEFT)  GRADE  BEING  HEWED  THROUGH  ROCK  TO  REQUIRED  LEVEL 

is  not  leased  to  any  man  and  all  camp  tasks  bring  particular 
hazards ;  but  of  a  dozen  graves,  mostly  unnamed,  situated  in 
a  birch  grove,  whose  flattened  mounds  now  scarce  mark  the 
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place  where  once  a  busy  camp  was  noisy  with  the  sounds  of 
construction,  how  many  were  laid  there  through  accidents 
and  other  unavoidable  causes,  or  were  the  greater  number 
carried  thence  for  sepulchre,  having  paid  prematurely,  the 
penalty  of  living  conditions  in  unsanitary  camps  ? 

And  it  is  meet  just  here,  before  closing  this  particular 
chapter  to  mention  one  other  practice,  formerly  common 
enough  in  camps,  which  has  also  an  indirect  relation  to  the 
medical  contractor.  Let  it  be  recalled  that  during  the  third 
period  of  railway  construction  in  Canada,  there  wa§  fre¬ 
quently  a  discrepancy  in  recording  systematically  the  facts 
pertaining  to  deaths  of  labourers  in  isolated  camps. 

“  Oh,  some  Russian  is  buried  there !  ”  was  the  passing 
remark  that  commonly  designated  an  unkempt  plot  in  the 
vicinity  of  an  erstwhile  camp.  The  epithet  in  these  cases 
usually  meant  a  foreign-born  worker  of  Slav  or  Balkan 
extraction. 

All  too  frequently,  in  such  happenings,  there  was  but 
little  accounting  of  the  personal  belongings  of  the  deceased. 
The  fashioning  of  a  rude  box,  and  the  digging  of  a  grave 
apparently  consumed  whatever  balance  was  due  him.  Later, 
if  perchance,  at  the  request  of  the  family  in  Europe,  inquiry 
was  made  through  their  Consulate  in  Canada,  and  thence 
through  a  local  magistrate,  for  due  accounting  of  the  de¬ 
ceased’s  affairs,  but  scant  trace  remained.  The  little  group 
of  countrymen,  who  best  would  have  known  him  have  de¬ 
parted  in  the  intervening  months  with  the  shifting  of  works. 
The  name,  even,  on  the  wooden  slab  is  barely  decipherable— 
washed  by  the  rains.  All  camps  have  short  memories — a 
foreign-born  man  of  the  bunkhouse  vanished  from  kith  and 
kin,  as  though  the  waters  of  a  northern  lake,  in  an  uneasy 
mood,  had  suddenly  opened  and  taken  him  forever  in  its 
keeping. 

Seldom  had  the  campman  who  spbke  his  unbiased  mind, 
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words  of  praise  for  the  medical  system  provided  in  frontier 
camps  previous  to  1920.  This  fact  in  itself  was  sufficient  to 
condemn  it.  Nor  was  it  reasonable,  that  the  doctor  any 
more  than  the  district  police,  should,  for  so  long,  have  been 
looped  up  with  the  employing  company.  The  health  of 
the  bunkhouse-man,  quite  as  much  as  the  due  observance  of 
the  law,  was  the  concern  of  the  whole  country.  The  medical 
officer  was  entitled  to  a  substantial  remuneration  but  not  one 
made  directly  by  monthly  assessments  on  the  workers  in 
camps. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  objections  formerly  made 
by  men  in  bunkhouses  against  the  medical  system  then  pro¬ 
vided  : 

1.  That  little  was  given  the  campman  in  return  for  the 
fee  deducted  each  month  from  his  pay. 

2.  That  the  service  was  irregular  and  uncertain. 

3.  That  quite  frequently  the  so-called  hospitals  were  a 
pretence. 

4.  Lastly  and  chiefly,  that  the  medical  system  suffered 
from  its  very  relation.  It  was  hamstrung  right 
from  the  start :  the  medical  men,  the  ones  who  could 
best  have  spoken  were  beholden  by  the  system  to  the 
very  parties  responsible  for  the  existing  conditions. 

And  these  in  substance  constitute  the  reasons  why  Cana¬ 
dian  bunkhouses,  even  in  a  twenty-year  period  when  camps 
were  under  a  pseudo-medical  supervision,  remained  so  long 
neglected.  The  claim  of  the  campman  to  common  decency 
was  retarded  because  the  existing  regulations  pertaining  to 
sanitation  in  camps  on  frontier  works  were  from  the  very 
relation  of  things,  often  inoperative. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


Some  Alternative  Employments  for  Workers 

in  Camps 

The  immigrant  from  central  Europe  newly  arrived  in 
Canada  has  but  a  limited  choice  of  works.  Handicapped  by 
language,  at  times,  by  prejudices,  and  usually  without  funds, 
he  is  fitted  only  for  the  heavier  manual  tasks.  The  bush 
camps,  the  mines,  and  the  railway  extra-gangs  during  the 
milder  months,  as  well  as  camps  on  new  construction,  offer 
the  most  probable  forms  of  employment,  until  he  has  become 
better  accustomed  to  the  country.  But  even  in  these  occu¬ 
pations  there  are  many  forms  of  work,  which  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  tasks  are  closed  to  the  newcomer. 

It  is  intended  in  this  chapter  to  indicate  briefly  some  of 
these  barriers.  The  next  few  pages,  too,  will  serve  to  give 
the  reader  a  general  understanding  of  alternative  work  in 
other  camps,  some  of  which,  in  themselves,  may  be  deemed 
corollary  to  the  tasks  of  the  navvy.  To  this  end  a  glimpse 
will  first  be  given  of  routine  work  in  a  bush  camp,  followed 
by  an  outline  of  prospecting  in  the  Cobalt  country — work  in 
this  particular  field  was  an  actual  alternative  to  the  navvy 
on  the  National  Transcontinental  Railway.  Extra-gangs  are 
then  mentioned  as  being  a  form  of  labour  readily  accessible 
to  the  foreign-born  immigrant. 

A.  IN  BUSH  CAMPS 

Migratory  labour  of  the  camps  is  not  aimless  in  its  flow. 
There  is  on  frontier  works  a  fixed  rotation,  it  proceeds 
from  the  lumber  camps  outward  to  the  railway  work  and 
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thence  to  the  mines  and  mills  of  the  industrial  centres.  And 
seldom  is  this  order  reversed;  the  prospector  is  not  going  to 
revert  to  navvying  until  compelled  by  circumstances,  while 
the  navvy  looks  back  on  the  routine  hours  of  the  bush  camp 
as  a  memory  of  days  to  be  forgotten :  thenceforth  his 
gaze  is  outward.  When  the  English-speaking  navvy  does 
occasionally  return,  it  is  because  of  a  stripe  of  some  kind,  or 
when  a  slackening  of  industry  throughout  the  country  causes 
him  to  fall  back  on  the  winter  camps  which  do  not  fluctuate 
so  readily  as  other  frontier  works. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  foreign-born  worker  signing  up 
with  an  employment  agerft  is  quite  willing  to  engage  in  bush 
work,  for  all  kinds  of  frontier  tasks  are  alike  new  to.  him. 
Then  what  prevents  a  newcomer  becoming  a  first-class  bush- 
man  during  his  first  year  in  the  country?  Let  us  consider 
briefly  some  aspects  of  work  in  the  woods  which  are  a  deter¬ 
rent  to  the  new  arrival. 

Somehow  we  have  been  prone  in  Canada  to  consider  lum¬ 
bering,  as  an  industry,  to  be  coeval  with  agriculture  or  even 
with  the  fur  trade.  But,  previous  to  the  last  century  little 
had  been  done  throughout  British  America  toward  building 
a  permanent  export  tra'de  in  forest  products. 

The  settlers  themselves  gladly  burned  their  timber — the 
quicker  to  hasten  clearing.  As  late  as  1806,  General  Brock 
made  mention  that  much  of  the  lumber  used  in  Upper 
Canada  came  from  Vermont. 

Even  the  magnificent  forests  of  the  maritimes,  situated 
often  at  tide- water,  could  not  compete  with  those  of  north¬ 
ern  Europe  as  a  source  of  supply  for  bush  products  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds.  But  before  1808  the  long  struggle  with  Napoleon 
had  disrupted  trade  conditions  among  the  warring  peoples. 
The  royal  meeting  on  the  raft  at  Tilsit  particularly  affected 
the  commerce  of  the  Baltic.  England  in  her  need  turned 
toward  her  possessions  in  America  for  the  timber  supplies 
so  invaluable  to  the  Navy. 
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The  provinces  by  the  sea  were  the  first  to  respond  to  this 
new  demand.  Before  Waterloo  was  fought,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  had  already  built  up  a  considerable  export  trade  in  pine 
and  squared  pieces.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1840  that 
similar  exports  from  Ontario  and  Quebec  had  assumed  defi¬ 
nite  shape.  But  rapid  expansion  ensued,  and  by  1858  the 
shipment  of  lumber  and  stick  timber  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
region  and  the  Ottawa  Valley  through  the  Port  of  Quebec 
had  grown  to  vast  proportions. 

Lumbering,  thus,  had  taken  its  place  as  one  of  the  basic 
industries  of  the  country,  and  back  in  the  mid-century  all 
this  meant  shanty  life.  Bushwork  then  and  for  another 
forty  years  was  largely  performed  by  men  working  in  gangs 
who  weie  domiciled  in  small  square-built  log  structures 
housing  about  forty  men. 

Before  discussing  the  opportunities  for  work  which  con¬ 
front  a  newcomer  in  the  woods  in  the  present  day,  it  may 
be  well  also,  at  this  point,  to  form  in  retrospect  some  con¬ 
ception  of  previous  conditions  of  housing  in  the  winter 
camps  of  Canada.  For  transition  has  marked  even  the 
buildings  of  an  isolated  camp’  the  shanty  was  the  precursor 
of  the  large  bunkhouse  still  so  commonly  used  on  frontier 
works  across  the  Dominion. 

The  old-time  shanty  was  of  one  rigid  type.  Constructed 
of  medium-sized  logs  dove-tailed  at  the  corners,  it  formed  a 
quadrangular  enclosure  probably  thirty  or  forty  feet  square. 
From  end  to  end  resting  on  the  walls  stretched  two  large 
gilders,  and  upon  these  the  roof  rested.  This  was  usually 
composed  of  the  halves  of  trees,  hollowed  out.  These  scoops, 
as  they  were  called,  were  placed  concave  and  convex,  thus  to 
overlap,  and  usually  they  made  a  snug  and  dry  covering. 

I  he  floor  of  the  shanty  consisted  of  small  logs  hewn  flat. 

I  he  walls  were  chinked  well  and  mossed,  making  the  build¬ 
ing  warm  and  weather-tight.  In  one  end-wall  a  door  was 
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showing  the  framed  chimney,  the  chinked  walls,  and  common  mode  of  roofing 
This  particular  shanty  was  specially  constructed  in  1900  for  demonstration  purposes,  con¬ 
sequently  it  is  superior  to  the  average  shanty  formerly  built  on  isolated  works 
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cut.  Outside  this  stood  a  water  barrel  and  an  improvised 
trough  near  at  hand  served  the  men  for  washing. 

Each  of  the  long  girders  used  for  sustaining  the  roof  was 
supported  by  two  upright  posts  resting  on  the  floor.  This 
constituted  a  four-post  area  which  occupied  the  centre  of 
the  shanty.  In  this  space  was  located  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  all  shanties — the  large  open  fireplace  or  camboose, 
used  not  only  for  heating  the  building  but  also  for  cooking. 
Encased  by  logs,  hewed  square,  it  was  substantially  built  up 
with  layers  of  stone,  sand  and  earth.  From  two  of  the 
corner  posts  were  fitted  wooden  poles  to  swing  at  right 
angles.  These  served  as  cranes  from  which  pots  and  boilers 
could  be  adjusted  to  any  position  over  the  big  fire. 

There  was  no  chimney  to  a  shanty.  Directly  over  the 
huge  fireplace  was  a  large  opening  in  the  roof,  surmounted 
by  a  square  framed  projection  above  the  roof  ridge,  which 
served  as  an  outlet.  Smoke,  however,  was  the  pest  of  the 
shanty.  Practice  and  much  skill,  even  under  the  best  of 
circumstances,  was  required  to  build  an  open  camboose  that 
did  not  vomit,  particularly  when  there  was  foggy  weather, 
or  the  wind  blew  from  an  off  angle. 

The  shanty  was  self-contained.  The  foreman,  cook  and 
men  housed  under  one  roof.  Double-decked  bunks  extended 
on  three  sides.  The  men  slept  with  heads  to  the  wall.  On 
the  fourth  side  were  stored  supplies  of  various  kinds  in  bags 
and  barrels  with  also  a  large  case — or  van — pad-locked,  con¬ 
taining  wearing  apparel.  Seated  around  the  roaring  fire, 
cheerful  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  rest  after  a  day  in  the 
open,  there  was  the  contentment  of  a  quiet  smoke,  the  tale 
or  song  of  an  evening  varied  with  the  fantastic  shadows  and 
flickering  blaze  of  the  shanty  fire. 

Discipline,  too,  on  the  part  of  the  one  in  charge  was 
firmly  exercised.  This  demanded  peculiar  tact  and  judg¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  physical  prowess,  at  times.  Shanty  days, 
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however,  knew  little  interruption,  and  quarrels  were  the  ex¬ 
ception,  for  liquor  was  prohibited  alike  by  walking-boss  and 
foreman.  It  was  when  the  “  drive  ”  began  in  the  spring 
that  a  change  occurred.  The  life  along  the  streams  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  small  settlements  with  their  numerous  taverns 
or  river-side  shebeens,  did  more  to  unsettle  the  shantyman 
than  the  regular  routine  of  life  in  the  bush. 

A  generation  and  probably  more  has  passed  since  the  last 
of  the  old-style  shanties.  But  there  are  still  old-timers  en¬ 
countered  in  the  big  bunkhouses  even  to-day,  whose  thoughts 
will  revert  to  the  life  once  lived  about  the  open  camboose. 
The  memory,  particularly  of  the  bread  and  beans  cooked 
under  such  conditions,  still  haunts,  nor  does  the  excellence 
of  such  diminish  in  the  telling.  It  is  the  yearning  as  of  old 
for  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt. 

The  cook  is  ever  an  important  figure  at  any  camp,  but  in 
the  crowded  shanty  he  was  supreme.  There  he  was  more 
or  less  of  a  despot  among  his  pots  and  pans.  And  here,  for 
a  moment,  we  shall  look  a  little  more  closely  at  the  camboose 
in  operation. 

The  variety  of  food  that  is  now  found  in  a  camp  cookery 
was  unknown  even  in  the  best  shanty.  Until  well  into  the 
sixties,  bread,  pork,  molasses  and  peas  designated  the  com¬ 
mon  fare  of  the  shantyman.  Tea  as  yet  was  a  luxury  at  a 
dollar  a  pound,  to  be  purchased  from  the  van  at  the  option 
of  the  worker  himself. 

But  each  ten-year  period  brought  changes  even  in  shanty 
fare.  After  1870  beans  were  more  commonly  used,  and 
barrelled  pork,  so  long  a  staple  food,  shared  place  with  beef, 
not  infrequently  brought  to  camp  on  the  hoof.  Tea,  too, 
and  sugar  were  commonly  provided  by  the  larger  companies. 
The  mixed  diet  was  found  to  be  cheaper ;  at  any  rate  it  was 
infinitely  healthier  and  much  more  work  could  be  done. 

The  bread  baked  on  the  camboose,  however,  remained  the 
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delicacy  of  the  shanty.  The  cook,  having  prepared  his  dough 
of  an  evening,  placed  it  in  a  large  iron  pot.  This  was  swung 
on  the  end  of  the  crane  and  buried  for  the  night  in  a  bed 
of  hot  ashes  and  sand  at  one  side  of  the  fireplace.  The 
strength  and  fine  qualities  of  the  flour  were  not  lost  by  this 
method,  being  condensed  in  ^he  bread.  The  result  was,  when 
uncovered  for  breakfast,  a  great  loaf,  strong  and  firm,  yet 
light  and  wholesome. 

Methods  of  camp  cooks  varied,  of  course,  but  the  common 
preparation  of  beans  in  the  open  camboose  was  as  follows : 
The  cook  having  sifted  and  washed  ten  quarts  of  beans — 
sufficient  for  two  meals  for  forty  men — boils  them  for  a 
time  over  the  fire.  Then,  large  slices  of  fat  pork  and  layers 
of  beans  are  placed  alternately  in  one  of  the  large  pots,  the 
lid  being  hermetically  sealed  by  a  rim  of  dough.  The  whole 
is  then  buried  alongside  the  bread  pot  at  the  side  of  the 
great  fire.  The  steam  does  not  escape:  the  fat  pork,  dis¬ 
solved  by  the  heat,  compounds  with  the  beans,  and  in  the 
morning  a  succulent  and  nutritious  mess  is  uncovered. 

No  dining  table  was  used  under  these  conditions.  The 
shantymen,  at  a  nod  from  the  cook  that  the  meal  was  ready, 
with  plate  in  hand,  helped  themselves  individually  from  the 
big  pot  of  beans.  Then,  with  a  generous  piece  of  bread,  cut 
from  the  huge  loaf  resting  on  a  shelf  in  the  corner,  they 
seated  themselves  on  the  logs  about  the  fireplace  or  squatted 
at  opportunity,  their  bread  and  beans  washed  down  by 
copious  draughts  from  mugs  of  tea.  Strong  food,  of  course, 
but  not  for  men  whose  strenuous  work  in  the  keen  bracing 
air  enabled  them  to  digest  heavy  meals. 

It  was  the  common  boast  that  any  first-class  shanty  could 
be  constructed,  using  the  axe  alone  as  a  tool ;  nor  need  a  nail 
or  any  iron  whatever  enter  into  its  structure.  Doubtless 
this  was  true,  but  any  questioning  to-day  among  men  who 
timbered  in  the  earlier  times  reveals  the  fact  that  shanties 
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were  often  hastily  constructed  and  quite  uncomfortable. 
Such  buildings  were  usually  low  and  frequently  cramped  for 
space.  To  stand  on  the  shanty  floor  and,  without  changing 
his  position,  kick  the  scoops  of  the  roof,  was  a  test  of 
physical  power  and  suppleness  for  an  inmate  that  merited 
great  respect  among  fellow  shantymen.  This  varied  with 
the  feat  of  him  who,  still  fresh  after  the  long  hours  of 
chopping,  could  on  entering,  deftly  hurl  his  axe  to  ping  with 
quivering  stroke  into  a  girder  post. 

Sanitary  conditions,  however,  in  and  about  the  shanties 
were  of  the  crudest.  Things  went  along  well  enough  in  this 
respect  during  the  months  of  severe  weather,  with  low  tem¬ 
peratures  prevailing,  but  once  the  lengthening  days  of  early 
spring  showed  frosts  alternating  with  the  warm  sun  of  mid¬ 
day,  small  streams  trickling  from  rising  ground  about,  pol¬ 
luted  often  with  ordure,  endangered  the  health  of  the  shanty- 
man.  The  return  of  these  men  to  their  neighbourhoods,  and 
the  homes  in  the  settlements,  was  not  without  its  menace  of 
smallpox,  which  ever  lurked  about  the  crowded  camps. 

Work  in  the  shanties  is  usually  associated  with  timbering 
operations  formerly  conducted  along  the  Ottawa  or  its  tribu¬ 
taries.  The  forty  men  of  a  shanty  .such  as  has  just  been 
described  would  account  for  about  seven  thousand  sticks  in 
a  season.  These  were  felled  solely  by  chopping,  for  the 
shantyman  was  always  an  axeman.  Few  companies  in  the 
sixties  and  seventies  operated  more  than  five  shanties.  But 
in  the  nineties  new  methods  came,  the  saw  was  used  wholly 
in  cutting,  gangs  were  almost  doubled,  and  the  winter’s  cut 
averaged  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  pieces,  depending  of  course 
upon  the  size  of  the  timber,  the  slope  of  the  land,  and  other 
factors. 

By  slow  degrees  some  improvements  came  in  the  shanties 
themselves.  Early  in  the  eighties  bunks  were  restricted  to 
one  side  of  the  building,  while  a  long  table  occupied  the 
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INTERIOR  VIEW — SHOWING  MEN  OF  AN  EVENING  ABOUT  THE  OPEN  CAMBOOSE 
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opposite  wall.  A  room  off  one  side  accommodated  the  fore¬ 
man,  while  the  clerk  displayed  his  goods  on  shelves  down 
the  remaining  side.  Big  box  stoves,  too,  for  heating  were 
introduced,  and  found  more  satisfactory.  With  a  separate 
building  for  cooking,  the  camboose  gradually  disappeared; 
whatever  its  merits,  it  was  handicapped  by  its  many  defects. 

But  lumbering  still  remains  the  most  conservative  of  all 
great  industries  in  Canada.  An  exception  is  here  made,  of 
course,  of  the  big-timber  operations  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
where  logging  by  machinery  and  the  high-lead  assumes,  in 
places,  gigantic  proportions.  The  old  East,  however,  due 
perhaps  to  climatic  conditions,  or  to  inherited  prejudices,  is 
slow  to  change  its  bush  methods. 

There  are,  in  some  parts  of  Canada,  and  not  restricted  to 
any  one  province,  whole  villages  the  families  of  which, 
French  and  English-speaking,  have  grown  up  in  a  like  circle 
of  activities,  —  the  winter  camps,  the  spring  drives,  and, 
then,  the  sawmills  for  the  summer  months.  There  is  a  con¬ 
tinuity  of  generations  in  the  tasks;  the  grandfather  timbered 
on  the  Ottawa,  in  Maine,  or  in  the  woods  of  Michigan;  the 
father  cut  the  splendid  pine  in  camps  about  the  Georgian 
Bay;  and  the  sons  to-day  are  found  in  the  camps  and  mills 
of  the  North  Shore.  There  is  in  some  families,  and  often 
in  the  villages  of  a  whole  countryside,  a  tradition  of  bush 
work.  Boys  from  such  homes  have  handled  the  axe  from 
very  youth ;  they  grow  up  in  an  atmosphere  brimming  with 
tales  and  ya'  ns  of  the  lumber  camps.  Any  alert  lad,  four¬ 
teen  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  raised  in  such  an  environment, 
is  of  more  practical  use  in  a  bush  camp  than  some  big  able- 
bodied  foreigner,  willing  though  he  may  be,  who  has  all  the 
elemental  force  of  one  who  dwells  near  the  soil  but  who  is 
strange  to  life  in  the  woods  and  all  its  ways. 

On  first  impressions  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  work  and 
activities  of  a  bush  camp  in  Eastern  Canada  consist  largely 
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of  heavy  unskilled  tasks.  That  is  but  partly  true.  Physical 
outlay  is  there,  and  in  plenty,  but  there  is  also  what  is  much 
more  desired,  the  skill  and  practice  of  years.  Rush  methods 
are  not  learned  in  a  month,  nor  in  a  season.  The  successful 
completion  of  a  winter’s  cut  tests  the  worth  of  both  the  fore¬ 
man  and  his  men.  Under  an  able  foreman  the  routine  of  a 
busy  camp  is  as  nicely  apportioned  as  that  of  any  large  fac¬ 
tory.  To  land  the  required  count  of  logs  on  the  dump  at 
the  lake  before  the  break-up  in  spring  is  the  goal  of  the 
winter  camp.  The  different  work  groups  of  the  camp  co¬ 
operate  in  a  score  of  ways.~  They  follow  each  other  in 
orderly  rotation  at  their  tasks.  The  failure  of  one  gang 
dislocates  the  others;  any  shifting  and  rearrangement  of 
groups  necessarily  means  loss.  The  man  new  to  camp  ways 
is  a  handicap  to  more  than  the  men  of  his  own  immediate 
group. 

But  even  a  closer  relationship  exists  among  the  workers 
in  a  bush  camp  as  individuals.  The  very  nature  of  the  day’s 
occupations  calls  for  a  responsiveness,  one  man  with  an¬ 
other;  whether  at  felling  timber  or  with  hooks  at  the  end 
of  a  skidway,  bushmen  must  work  in  unison.  The  faculty 
of  reading  the  other  man’s  thought,  the  knowledge  of  just 
what  to  do  and  the  right  moment  at  which  to  do  it  will  save 
much  unnecessary  labour.  Injury,  too,  and  serious  accidents 
may  follow  the  movements  of  the  inept.  Any  capable  bush- 
man  needs,  in  the  first  degree,  the  adaptability  to  fit  into  the 
ways  of  his  working  partner.  Ignorance  just  then  produces 
friction.  Better  even  a  third-rate  man  used  to  camps  than 
a  newcomer  who,  while  endowed  with  bodily  strength,  does 
not  always  know  how  to  use  it  to  advantage. 

Here  in  passing  one  reflects  that  lumbering  is  still,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  romantic  of  all  frontier  works  in  Canada. 
From  the  week  in  early  fall  when  first  the  camp  operations 
begin,  on  through  the  cutting  season  with  autumn  woods, 
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gorgeous  in  changing  tints,  into  the  snows  of  early  winter, 
followed  at  the  new  year  with  the  sleigh-haul  that  ends  with 
the  break-up  only  when  the  logs  of  the  great  skidways  have 
been  landed  at  the  dump — these  differing  activities  of  the 
woods  embody  for  strong-limbed  men  a  distinctive  fascina¬ 
tion  that  does  not  vanish  with  succeeding  generations. 

And  briefly  will  be  noted  but  one  phase  of  effort — the 
loading  by  torch  in  the  early  morning  of  the  January  haul. 
The  bush  camp  then  is  actively  in  operation  while  yet  the 
clear-cut  stars  show  overhead  and  all  about  is  wrapped  in 
the  shadows  of  the  woods.  The  teams  in  line  full  hours 
before  the  day  has  shown,  follow  in  relays  the  beaten  tracks 
of  the  smooth-iced  roads.  Already  voices  of  those  at  work 
are  heard  in  the  distance,  but  indistinct.  Then  comes  a  turn 
in  the  bush  road  and  in  the  smoky  glare  of  torches  are  seen 
heavy  horses  breasted  in  foam,  and  men,  gnome-like  figures 
in  the  uncertain  light,  some  for  warmth  still  muffled  in  their 
outer  mackinaw,  and  others  with  breasts  already  bared  to  the 
zero  blasts,  moving  methodically  at  their  tasks  with  hook 
and  line;  shouts  and  curses  mingle  with  the  clinking  of 
chains  or  the  heavier  crunch  of  big-end  logs  topped  into 
place  on  the  load.  Surely  these  be  the  offspring  of  the  light¬ 
haired  race  ever  the  frontiersmen  of  earth. 

For  woodcraft  blends  with,  rather  than  destroys,  what  is 
picturesque  in  nature.  There  in  the  torches’  light,  amid  the 
early  stillness  of  the  snow-filled  woods,  with  trees  in  avenue, 
branching  as  jets  from  a  fountain,  giving  impulses  of  sym¬ 
bolism  and  imagery,  is  action  clear  and  sharp,  strong  and 
energetic,  with  human  thews  at  bowstring  tension.  Is  not 
this  indeed  workmanship — fit  even  and  passionate  with  life 
about  a  form  of  art  and  that  in  abundance?  For,  if  schools 
refine,  it  is  true,  also,  that  the  sterner  experiences  in  camps 
may  give  dignity  in  motion. 

There  are  human  factors,  too,  which  are  not  to  be  over- 
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looked  that  preclude  ready  employment  for  a  new  arrival  in  a 
bush  camp.  The  forman  in  a  lumber  cgmp  is  the  king  peg. 
He  has  full  sway  in  his  isolated  bush  kingdom.  While  gen¬ 
erally  a  proved  man  and  capable  at  his  particular  work,  he  is 
often,  at  the  same  time,  very  conservative  and  headstrong. 
He  likes  things  done  in  his  way  only,  and  that  way  may  not 
always  be  easily  grasped.  A  breach  of  some  detail  early 
displeases  and  leads  to  prompt  dismissal.  This  bears  hard 
on  the  foreign-born,  particularly  if  a  prejudice  already  exists 
against  them,  for  if  there  is  a  wrong  way  in  which  to  hold 
an  axe  or  to  cut  a  trail  the  newcomer  is  sure  to  follow  it. 
The  bush  foreman  and  the  foreign-born  do  not  usually  take 
to  one  another  at  first ;  their  friendship  is  gradually  acquired. 

The  bush  camp,  too,  has  a  social  side  to  its  community 
life.  Even  the  “  dinnering-out  ”  and  other  features  of  the 
day’s  work  are  not  devoid  of  humorous  incidents.  But  re¬ 
laxation  comes  chiefly  of  a  night  in  the  bunkhouse  chat,  or 
the  improvised  games  and  songs  of  the  week-end.  Into  the 
former  the  younger  men  enter  with  enthusiasm,  while  the 
older  heads  acquiesce  by  nods  otf  approval,  over  well-filled 
pipes. 

In  surroundings  such  as  these,  tales  abound  of  that  mysti¬ 
cal  superman,  Paul  Bunyan,  the  forest  Zeus,  arbiter  in  all 
things,  great  and  small,  that  comprise  the  days  and  work  of 
the  campman.  What  with  the  numerous  episodes  fittingly 
recounted  of  his  titan  accomplishments,  surpassing  as  they 
do  all  others  in  the  experience  of  man — his  mighty  feats, 
however,  embellished  always  with  a  humanness  befitting  life 
and  the  lowly  ways  of  camps,  he  has  long  remained  the 
patron  revered  of  all  good  bushmen. 

True,  the  impress,  uncouth  at  times  perhaps,  may  reveal 
itself  in  camp  hyperbole  and  vehement  expression.  But 
there  is  also  in  effect  the  throb  and  zest  of  quickened  life. 
The  earnest  youth,  by  circumstance  confined,  hearkens  in 
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turn  of  a  night  from  his  log-hewed  bench  to  the  retold  tales 
of  this  mighty  man  with  his  double-bitted  axe,  or  of  the  ox, 
inseparable  in  all  his  log-making,  whose  strength,  proverbial 
for  half  a  century  since,  could,  at  need,  remove  the  hill  or 
straighten  forest  streams  to  drive  the  stranded  logs. 

For  while  this  hero  of  the  bunkhouse  is  simply  the  pro¬ 
jection  to  the  highest  power  of  the  campman’s  own  human 
capacity,  there  is,  too,  latent  in  all  his  dealings,  a  goodly 
measure  of  the  ludicrous.  In  the  delineation  of  his  idol  the 
bushman  in  fancy  is  kin  to  Lucian  of  an  early  century,  or 
even  to  Rabelais  and  Swift.  But  the  prosaic  giant  of  the 
Canadian  camps  is  not  inspired  by  animus,  nor  does  he  be¬ 
come  a  Gargantua,  much  less  a  ruler  in  Brobdingnag  before 
whom  the  inhabitants  of  .the  earth  are  as  grasshoppers.  The 
Paul  Bunyan  of  the  hinterland,  tremendous  in  resource¬ 
fulness  and  capable  as  he  be,  is  nevertheless  mirth  provok¬ 
ing,  the  soul  of  jollity  and  humanly  considerate  of  all  his 
fellows. 

Nor  need  such  impulses  be  deemed  of  low  estate.  They 
simply  react  to  their  environment  as  did  Themistes  to  the 
iEgean  patriarchs.  And -Education  before  now  has  con¬ 
cerned'  itself  with  myths  inherently  of  much  less  worth. 
The  well-mouthed  lines  that  shroud  in  mystery  the  brand 
Excalibur,  or  the  tale  of  Cadmus,  who  tracks  through 
Thrace  with  his  spotted  cow,  progenitor  as  it  be  of  mighty 
towns,  are  not  removed  in  fact  from  the  doughty  deeds  of 
this  storied  bushman  and  his  blue  ox.  Even  the  Canadian 
pineries,  in  their  inviting  solitudes,  may  prove  fertile  for 
thought  as  were  the  groves  of  the  Cephissus.  For  hardly  is 
the  idealism  of  the  class-room  dissevered  from  the  dreams 
of  the  less  favoured.  Illiterate  men  who  crowd  the  shanty 
and  the  bunkhouse  are  heartened  not  by  annals  of  Arthur’s 
court,  with  chivalry  in  profusion,  or  of  recorded  warriors  in 
epic  strife  at  Troy,  but  from  the  versatile  doings  of  one 
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with  many  human  excellences,  who  shapes  his  deeds  to  the 
commoner  rounds  of  the  woods  and  camps. 

True,  the  foreigh-born  congregated  in  a  bunkhouse  may 
have  a  place  in  forms  of  recreation,  but  seldom  does  he  fully 
participate.  There  is  the  barrier  of  race  and  language. 
This,  combined  with  his  conspicuousness,  if  present  only  in 
small  groups,  sometimes  leads  to  practical  jokes  at  his  ex-j 
pense. 

In  the  lumbering  industry  there  is  a  natural  limit  to  the 

number  of  men,  and  the  amount  of  equipment,  that  can  be 

profitably  used  to  cut  the  logs  from  a  given  stand  of  timber. 

On  the  North  Shore  the  bush  camp  which  gives  the  most 

effective  results  is  the  six-gang  camp.  Each  gang  has  its 

quota  of  fellers,  teamsters,  rollers  and  trail-cutters.  These, 

with  the  men  more  or  less  permanent  in  the  camp,  constitute 

a  working  force  of  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  ten  men. 

Among  the  fellers  are  men  picked  for  their  skill  with  the 

axe  and  saw.  The  work  is  dangerous  and  care  must  be 

exercised  in  placing  the  timber.  The  skidding  group,  too, 

needs  men  accustomed  to  the  hook;  this  the  foreigner  has 

seldom  used.  And  even  trail-cutting  requires  practice,  it  can, 

be  made  light  or  heavy,  depending  on  how  the  axeman  uses 

his  head.  As  for  the  horses,  no  good  foreman  is  overly 

anxious  to  have  a  newcomer  handle  the  lines.  So  that  the 

/ 

regular  work  of  the  bush  camps  does  not  readily  offer  an 
avenue  of  profitable  employment  to  the  man  of  foreign  ex¬ 
traction  just  arrived  in  Canada. 

'But  there  is  in  all  winter  camps  the  road  gang.  This  will 
vary  in  size  from  eight  to  fifteen  men,  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  camp.  The  men  of  this  group  are  employed  in 
grubbing,  ditching,  leveling  the  main  roads,  and  doing  other 
routine  work.  In  it  are  placed  the  younger  men  and  those 
not  particularly  fitted  for  special  tasks.  The  road  gang  is 
the  general  utility  group,  the  catch-basin  for  all  kinds  of 


Bunkhouse  Men  at  a  Winter  Camp 
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THE  LARGE  CENTRAL  BUNKHOUSE  WHICH  SUCCEEDED  THE  SHANTY  IN  THE 
BUSH  CAMPS  OF  CANADA  ABOUT  189O 
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unplaced  labour  in  the  camp.  The  men  of  such  groups, 
swampers  they  are  called,  with  their  grub-hoes,  double-faced 
axes,  and  saws,  are  employed  most  frequently  as  muckeis. 
This  work  is  not  unlike  the  primary  stage  of  radway  con¬ 
struction.  The  foreign-born  can  do  this  satisfactorily,  and 
it  is  in  such  groups  that  they  are  first  placed  in  bush  camps. 

The  foreign-born  have,  moreover,  good  assets  in  their 
contentedness  and  usual  perseverance.  These  qualities  are 
in  demand  in  any  group  of  frontier  workers.  In  the  face 
of  the  constant  jumping  among  white  labour  in  the  winter 
camps,  which  only  increases  the  more  during  the  good  times, 
the  fact  that  they  are  at  least  more  dependable  gives  the 
foreign-born  a  further  passport  to  the  goodwill  of  the  bush 
foreman,  exasperated  so  often  by  the  uncertainty  and  fickle¬ 
ness  of  the  casual  camp  man.  In  view  of  this  the  foreign- 
born  have  gradually  increased  their  foothold  and  have  ulti¬ 
mately  secured  a  fixed  place  in  the  work  of  the  winter  camps. 

As  a  result,  while  few  foreigners  of  Slav  extraction  were 
seen  in  the  winter  camps  of  Canada  previous  to  1902,  and 
even  for  the  next  eight  years  were  a  curiosity  in  the  bunk- 
house,  yet,  before  1911,  some  of  the  most  capable  among 
the  foreign-born  were  driving  teams  on  the  sleigh-haul,  while 
others  had  entered  the  arcana  of  all  good  bushmen  by  prov¬ 
ing  their  ability  as  fellers  and  logmakers.  Many  large  com¬ 
panies  now  devote  one  whole  bunkhouse  in  a  camp  to  the 
use  of  the  foreign-born  bushmen.  I  hey  have  earned  their 
place  in  the  camps  in  the  face  of  opposition.  Latterly,  too, 
the  pulp  camps,  with  their  smaller  timber  requiring  men  of 
less  experience,  and  having  fewer  of  the  customs  to  combat, 
which  are  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  camps  of  the  pineries,  have 
attracted  increasing  numbers  of  the  foreign-born. 

It  may  be  noted  that  while  the  bush  camps  do  not  pay  as 
high  wages  apparently  as  are  offered  in  the  railway  camps, 
vet  in  the  end  the  real  pay  is  fully  as  much.  Compared  with 
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the  railway  camp,  there  are  fewer  deductions  of  one  kind 
and  another  against  the  bush  man.  There  is  also  much  less 
expense  incurred  in  reaching  camp. 

All  in  all,  had  the  new  arrivals  in  the  Dominion,  during 
the  final  decade  of  railway  expansion,  been  more  readily 
adaptable  for  the  bush  camps,  the  pay  there  offered  would 
have  given  them  an  effective  alternative  in  their  choice  of 
camp  work. 

B.  AT  THE  MINES 

During  those  years  when  a  highway  of  steel  was  slowly 
being  forced  through  the  watershed  of  the  Moose  remark¬ 
able  discoveries  in  the  Cobalt  country  had  given  rise  to  much 
mining  activity.  What  effect  did  the  new  work  at  the  mines 
have  on  the  navvy  in  the  railway  camp,  farther  north? 

There  was  one  direct  result;  the  silver  camps  lured  the 
white  labour  off  the  line.  Gradually  the  English-speaking 
and  French-speaking  navvies  forsook  the  railway  camps  for 
the  mines.  Particularly  was  this  true  of  the  men  who  were 
being  paid  by  the  day  and  who  suffered  much  from  lost  time. 
Even  many  of  the  men  on  the  better-paid  clerical  staffs  were 
hard  to  hold.  They  stuck  to  the  works,  some  of  them,  from 
a  sense  of  loyalty  to  their  chief ;  others  from  the  fact  that 
they  were  receiving  a  pay  comparable  with  what  Cobalt 
could  offer  them,  and  much  safer,  in  that  they  were  sure  of 
it  six  months  in  succession. 

What  was  the  attraction  of  the  Cobalt  camp?  Why  did 
conditions  of  work  and  pay  there  draw  men  from  the  railway 
construction  farther  north  so  that  the  camps  of  the  line,  de¬ 
serted  by  native-born  workers,  were  recouped  year  after 
year  with  new  arrivals  from  Europe  who  knew  little  or 
nothing  of  Canada?  Why  was  there  a  leakage  of  this  class, 
at  first  opportunity,  back  down  from  the  railway  work, 
until  irate  foremen  on  the  grade,  as  they  saw  their  gangs 
depleted  every  few  days,  cursed  the -name  of  Cobalt? 
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Previous  to  1911  little  real  mining  was  done  at  Cobalt. 
The  earlier  years  were  occupied  in  the  staking  of  cl.aims  and 
the  performance  thereon  of  the  required  work  in  the  initial 
stages  of  development.  This  called  for  men  with  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  woods  and  lakes  and  trails.  It  meant  also 
the  frequent  use  of  the  canoe  and  many  other  experiences 
of  the  frontier  which  the  foreign-born  had  yet  to  acquire. 
Ft>r  it  was  the  white  labour  which  first  took  to  the  woods. 
Prospecting  was  the  allurement,  and  the  search  for  “  min¬ 
erals  in  place  ”  supplanted  the  more  matter-of-fact  work  of 
the  railway  camps. 

Nor  are  the  qualities  required  of  a  prospector  and  a  navvy 
dissimilar.  Self-reliance  and  strong  physical  hardihood  are 
prime  essentials  in  either.  Many  of  the  early  prospectors  at 
Cobalt  had  been  on  occasions  lumber- jacks  or  trappers  for 
a  season,  and  the  great  majority  had  come  from  the  frontier 
settlements  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  the  Maritime  provinces. 
Keen,  alert,  tenacious,  daring,  even  if  at  times  lacking  in 
caution,  many  of  them  possessed  the  qualities  so  much  in 
demand  just  then  in  the  new  mining  fields.  These  acces¬ 
sions  to  the  ranks  of  the  prospectors  continued  for  some 
years  to  absorb  the  white  labour  from  the  National  Trans¬ 
continental  Railway. 

For  there  be  characteristics  common  to  all  those  who  re¬ 
quire  space.  The  navvy  and  the  prospector  in  Canada  are 
interrelated.  The  romance  of  Silver  Islet  one-quarter  cen¬ 
tury  before  attracted  men  in  great  numbers  as  prospectors  to 
the  North  Shore;  most  of  these  men  were  merged  later  with 
the  navvies  who  were  then  building  the  Canadian  Pacific 
around  the'  rocky  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  Not  uncom¬ 
monly,  too,  the  navvy  and  the  prospector  have  exchanged 
works  in  the  boundary  country  and  the  Crow’s  Nest  Pass. 
But,  whether  drawn  from  the  mines  at  Rossland  or  from 
the  camps  on  the  National  Transcontinental  Railway,  the  in- 
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stinct  of  the  men  who  flocked  to  the  Cobalt  fields  was  the 
same;  it  was  that  which  back  in  the  later  fifties  had  drawn 
men  to  the  streams  and  gravel  beds  of  Cassiar  and  the 
Cariboo. 

The  work  of  the  prospector  has  ever  appealed  to  the  virile 
of  the  Canadian  camps.  There  comes  a  satisfaction  in 
wresting  from  nature  first  hand.  That  man  who  sleeps  upon 
the  ground,  sees  the  stars  by  night  in  their  places,  and  is 
lulled  by  the  winds  of  the  forest.  Such  as  he,  will  readily 
wager  his  days  and  weeks  in  a  contest  with  the  elements. 
For  daring  is  an  inheritance  of  the  intrepid,  nor  is  it  re¬ 
stricted  to  any  age.  The  ancestors  of  such  men  fought  the 
Saracens  at  the  gates  of  Tyre.  Their  forebears  cheered 
with  Drake  from  the  poop  of  the  Golden  Hind  in  the  chase 
of  galleons  off  the  Chilian  coast.  In  their  veins  courses  the 
restless  blood  of  the  Canadian  voyageurs  and  of  the  hardy 
frontiersmen  who  later  in  paddled  craft  threaded  swift 
streams  with  the  pathfinders  of  the  North  and  West — 
Hearne  and  Mackenzie,  Lewis  and  Fraser,  and  the  un¬ 
daunted  Thompson  belated  in  his  attempts. 

The  grubstake,  in  the  Temiskaming  country,  involves  a 
third  party, — one  who  agrees  to  outfit  a  group,  usually  two 
men,  on  a  hurried  investigation  of  a  likely  field  with  the 
object  of  staking  new  claims.  For  this  the  men  are  assured 
of  their  maintenance  and  necessary  outlay  with  pay.  Other 
inducements,  a  percentage  on  the  number  of  claims  staked 
or  a  small  interest  in  the  properties,  are  sometimes  added  as 
an  incentive  to  the  men.  In  such  deals  the  third  party  usually 
assumes  further,  all  expenses  of  recording  and  development. 
Compared  with  pay  in  the  railway  camps,  the  remuneration 
seems  large  and  the  work,  while  strenuous,  has  not  the 
monotony  of  life  on  construction. 

There  is  another  difference.  The  navvy  on  the  grade  has 
no  share  in  what  he  produces.  His  interest  is  bounded  solely 
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by  his  pay.  But  a  prospector  is,  to  a  limited  extent,  a  part¬ 
ner.  That  means  a  further  remuneration.  It  is  psychic; 
always  just  at  hand,  lurking  around  the  corner,  is  the  smile 
of  the  fortunte  find ;  urgent,  haunting,  it  was  as  potent  in  the 
clay  belt  during  these  years  as  at  any  time  since,  through  the 
centuries,  the  men  of  the  blood  races  have  poured  out  at  the 
North  Gates. 

But  the  prospector  has  no  light  job.  His  work  is  meas¬ 
ured  not  by  the  day  or  by  the  month  but  by  the  completion 
of  a  task.  There  is  not  the  steady  grind,  yet  the  day  is  never 
done.  Every  hour  may  occasion  fresh  demands  for  the 
exercise  of  strength,  vigilance  and  native  experience.  The 
canoe  is  the  common  form  of  transportation.  There  are 
whole  days  of  paddling  against  the  current  of  a  northern 
river,  varied  with  poling  rapids,  or  fighting  at  times  in  a 
sudden  squall  the  whitened  waters  of  a  wind-swept  lake. 
Portages,  too,  must  be  made ;  many  of  them  are  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length  and  the  trail  is  not  always  cut. 
Packing  and  re-packing  increase  the  hardships  of  the  trip. 
This  is  work  to  which  the  foreign-born  is  not  accustomed. 
Nor  is  he  friendly  towards  the  canoe. 

To  camp  for  the  night  is  quick  work  for  practised  hands. 
The  small  tent  is  disentangled  from  the  pack.  Soon  it  is 
suspended  from  a  horizontal  limb  and  tethered.  Balsam 
boughs  or  dry  reeds  with  the  blankets  at  hand  readily  provide 
a  bunk  which  needs  no  coddling  to  invite  sound  sleep. 

The  prospector  carries  but  limited  provisions.  Only  bare 
essentials  are  taken.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  in  the  face 
of  much  packing  and  frequent  shifts.  Impediments  of  all 
kinds  are  eschewed.  Bacon,  flour,  beans,  rice  and  tea  con¬ 
stitute  the  minimum.  If  fuller  supplies  are  taken  it  follows 
the  balancing  of  many  personal  whims.  1  he  prospector  has 
not  the  choice  for  a  meal  which  confronts  the  navvy  in  the 
camp  cookery.  It  does  not  take  many  weeks  in  the  woods 
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for  the  best  prospector  to  feel  the  monotony  of  his 
limited  fare;  beans  and  bacon  and  bannocks,  meal  after  meal, 
soon  become  commonplace.  Disaster,  too,  is  surely  immi¬ 
nent  if  the  tobacco  runs  short.  It  is  then  the  game  of  stak¬ 
ing  becomes  very  drab  indeed,  and  the  work  of  the  pros¬ 
pector  bristles  with  difficult  human  problems. 

In  Search  of  Minerals 


THE  PROSPECTOR  CAMPED  FOR  THE  NIGHT  AT  A  PORTAGE 


But  how  does  the  actual  pay  work  out?  The  prospector 
receives  approximately  the  wage  of  a  good  camp  foreman  (in 
1910  rather  less  than  $100  a  month  was  received).  Added 
to  this  will  be  pickings  for  the  successful  when  the  bonus  is 
paid  and  when,  if  desired,  he  disposes  of  his  small  interest 
in  the  claim.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked  that  the  work  of  a  prospector  is  not  continuous. 
Three  trips  in  five  months  would  be  a  good  average.  Living 
expenses,  too,  are  high  in  any  new  mining  town.  While  the 
prospector  handles  more  money  he  also  spends,  between 
trips,  much  more  freely  than  he  would  if  in  a  railway  camp. 
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He  dwells  in  the  midst  of  opportunities  to  squander  his 
earnings  which  the  navvy  on  the  grade  escapes. 

Occasionally  a  real  measure  of  success  does  attend  the 
prospector.  But  ready  money  thus  procured  means,  often, 
as  quick  an  outlay — a  visit  back  home,  a  trip  to  a  distant 
city,  Montreal,  Toronto  or  New  York  perhaps,  new  sights 
and  high  living  for  ten  days ;  his  waking  dreams,  never  far 
distant  amid  the  discomforts  of  the  trail,  seem  to  be  real¬ 
ized.  But  the  prospector  seldom  makes  more  than  a  good 
living.  Compared  with  the  station-man  on  the  line  his 
chances  for  gain  seem  bigger,  but  when  his  work  for  ten 
months  or  a  year  is  considered,  he  has  made  less  than  the 
foreman  or  cook  who  remained  at  a  grade  camp  on  railway 
construction. 

For,  at  best,  prospecting  is  an  adventurous  occupation — 
full  of  chances  and  hazards,  hopes,  surprises  and  thrills,  dis¬ 
appointments  and  satisfactions.  As  the  Romans  would  say, 
'it  requires  a  heart  of  oak  and  triple  brass.  All  this  has  an 
attraction,  however,  for  the  red-blooded  impelled  by  the  zest 
of  seeking  rather  than  the  joy  of  having.  The  deterrent 
force  of  risks  is  less  than  the  attractive  bait  of  sudden  gain. 
Incentive  and  pay  work  up  to  the  margin  at  which  probable 
returns  would  in  the  long  run  reward  the  outlays  involved 
in  time,  experience  and  actual  manual  work.  The  very 
nature  of  tUe  work,  however,  unsettles  a  man  for  a  steady 
job.  He  will  not  get  up  at  the  sound  of  the  whistle,  eat  at 
an  hour  fixed  by  the  cook  and  do  a  set  task  each  day,  but  he 
will  cheerfully  undergo  hardships  that  would  discourage 
others  with  less  optimism.  For  he  sails  in  the  ships  of  1  ar- 
shish,  dealing  only  in  purple.  Compared  with  the  navvy, 
the  one  plays  for  stakes,  the  other  seeks  the  reasonable  and 
sure  return  on  his  day’s  labour — not  the  possibility  of  sud¬ 
den  gain  but  the  assurance  of  a  fair  competence. 

While  the  mines  in  the  Temiskaming  country  directly 
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attracted  the  virile  and  aggressive  navvies,  they  did  not, 
previous  to  1911,  divert  a  great  proportion  of  the  foreign- 
born.  Until  then  the  mines  had  seemingly  but  little  attrac¬ 
tion  for  them.  Only  when  systematic  mining  was  well  under 
way  and  when  much  heavy  manual  work  was  thus  afforded, 
did  the  mining  camps  provide  an  alternative  field  of  labour 
for  the  Slav  workers  on  railway  construction. 

C.  RAILWAY  EXTRA-GANGS 

The  navvy  in  the  grade  camp  had,  also,  a  third  alterna¬ 
tive,  and  in  a  similar  occupation — work  with  the  large  rail¬ 
way  gangs  employed  in  track  njaintenance  and  repair. 

The  backbone  of  a  railway  is  its  roadbed.  Safety  of 
travel  as  well  as  operating  efficiency  depend  in  a  large 
measure  upon  the  care  exercised,  all  along  the  line,  to  keep 
track  and  ties  and  ballast  in  first-class  condition.  Work  of 
this  nature  is  performed  by  the  extra-gangs. 

Scores  of  extra-gangs  are  employed  each  year  by  the  rail¬ 
ways  of  Canada.  A  few  operate  throughout  the  whole  year, 
but  the  busy  season  for  most  gangs  extends  from  April  until 
the  freeze-up  in  December.  These  extra-gangs  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  necessary  repair  work :  track  renewal,  ballasting 
and  needed  improvements  for  switches,  abutments  and  other 
structures.  Each  gang  engaged  in  such  work  requires  a 
capable  head  and  a  few  experienced  assistants,  but  the 
routine  work  of  the  men  calls  chiefly  for  heavy  manual 
outlay. 

The  work  of  the  many  hundreds  of  local  section  crews 
may  also  be  grouped  with  that  of  extra-gangs.  These  crews, 
however,  are  usually  composed  of  men  who  have  had  more 
experience  than  those  who  comprise  the  large  work-groups. 

The  railway  extra-gang  consists  of  from  sixty  to  one 
hundred  men.  The  foreman  will  have  among  his  assistants 
two  to  six  straw-bosses.  Some  of  these  will  be  of  foreign 
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extraction.  They  serve  as  a  link  between  the  men  and  the 
officials  of  the  work.  Quite  commonly  an  extra-gang  will 
be  comprised  largely  of  men  of  one  particular  nationality 
Italian,  Polish,  or  Ukrainian.  Better  results  are  obtained 
from  a  homogeneous  force  of  this  kind. 

Bunking  in  Box  Cars 


THE  RAILWAY  EXTRA  GANG  AT  A  SIDING 

The  men  of  the  railway  extra-gang  live  in  box-cars. 
These  are  grouped  according  to  the  number  of  men  so  em¬ 
ployed.  From  ten  to  fifteen  cars  accommodate  the  usual 
gang.  The  string  of  cars  consists  of  an  office-car,  carrying 
also  a  small  stock  of  needed  goods,  such  as  would  be  bought 
by  the  men;  the  stores  car,  with  its  supplies  for  the  cook; 
the  tool  car,  with  its  heavy  jacks,  shovels,  chains  and  spares, 
the  diners;  and  several  bunk-cars  for  the  men. 

The  extra-gang  appeals  to  the  foreign-born  worker. 
Housed  at  a  siding  or  in  a  yard,  the  men  of  the  extta-gang 
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live  under  more  orderly  conditions  than  do  the  inmates  of 
the  bunkhouses  on  construction.  The  men  in  a  bunk-car 
have  some  incentive  to  keep  clean.  The  chore-boy  on  an 
extra-gang  is  less  rushed  and  more  attention  is  paid  to  the 
upkeep  of  the  sleeping  quarters  than  is  the  rule  in  camps 
ahead  of  the  steel.  There  is  less  crowding.  Sixteen  men 
can  comfortably  occupy  a  jumbo  or  sleep-car.  The  bunks, 
double-decked,  are  lined  down  each  side  of  a  centre  aisle. 
Such  cars,  too,  are  well  heated,  for  coal  is  always  at  hand. 

Bunk-cars  are  usually  dry  and  airy,  but  like  most  camp 
buildings  they  are  also  poorly  lighted.  While  apparently 
cleaner  and  more  attractive  than  the  bunkhouse,  they  are,  not 
infrequently,  infested  with  bed-bugs.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  when  the  same  car  is  used  continuously  to  house 
men  on  both  winter  and  summer  works.  Being  on  wheels, 
the  average  bunk-cars,  unless  specially  re-lined,  are  subject 
in  extreme  weather  to  winds  that  would  not  easily  penetrate 
the  walls  and  well-banked  buildings  of  a  bush  camp. 

While,  too,  an  office  van  with  supplies  in  charge  of  a  clerk 
is  maintained  on  every  large  railway  extra-gang,  there  is 
not  the  same  necessity  to  buy  from  one  source.  Being  close 
to  towns  and  seldom  far  removed  from  a  village  or  settle¬ 
ment,  the  individual  workers  have  opportunity  to  make  their 
necessary  purchases  at  outside  stores  and  at  prices  freely 
prevailing  in  the  district.  These  are  more  reasonable  than 
at  a  distant  grade  camp  where  no  competition  exists. 

The  food  on  the  average  railway  extra-gang  is  often  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  provided  the  workers  in  other  camps.  With 
every  facility  to  procure  the  needed  supplies  for  the  cookery 
car  and  at  fair  market  prices,  the  table  there  shows  to  dis¬ 
advantage  with  the  board  provided  men  for  a  similar  rate 
at  the  mill  or  the  mine.  The  cooks,  too,  except  on  the  very 
large  gangs  have  had  less  experience.  In  fact  that  ethical 
admonition  contained  in  the  Utopia  for  man  to  cultivate  a 
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disdain  of  desire  and  seek  to  grow  culturally  at  meals  would 
thrive  but  little  in  the  crowded  eating-cars  of  a  mainten¬ 
ance  gang.  This  may  partly  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  feeding  of  men  on  railway  extra-gangs  is  often  sub¬ 
let.  It  is  ominous  for  the  well-being  of  a  frontier  worker 
when  more  than  one  has  an  interest  in  the  paring  of  his 
meals  for  profits.  Even  the  most  illiterate  among  the 
foreign-born  are  not  slow  to  discern  the  fact  when  once  meals 
are  doled  by  measurement  to  various  gangs  on  a  contract. 
Neither  is  the  visit  of  the  local  food  comptroller  under  such 
a  system  unnoted.  These  labourers  may  not  always  be  able 
to  express  their  opinions  of  him  in  English  bug  meaning 
nods  at  the  mealtime  disclose  observations  which  imply : 
‘‘  All  the  time,  lots  of  bosses  watch  cook,  - —  few  raisins  in 
the  pie.” 

There  is  still  a  marked  discrepancy  on  all  railway  lines 
between  the  provision  made  for  the  care  and  comfort  of 
trainmen  at  the  several  divisional  points  and  the  housing  in 
cars  of  men  who  do  seasonal  works.  Regular  employees  of 
the  road,  drivers,  conductors,  brakemen,  and  other  members 
of  the  train  crews  are  amply  accommodated,  even  on  remote 
divisions,  at  well-equipped  hostels.  And  this  is  well,  but 
navvies  on  the  extra-gangs  receive  but  a  scant  portion  of 
such  recognition.  While  some  cars  used  on  temporary 
works,  occupied  by  small  staffs  of  engineers,  bridge  crews, 
and  men  on  telegraph  upkeep,  are  comfortably  equipped,  the 
ordinary  box-cars  which  are  the  domicile  of  the  large  extra¬ 
gangs  still  leave  much  to  be  desired.  In  referring  to  this  it 
.  ^ 

is  well  to  keep  in  mind,  also,  that  the  employees  who  receive 
material  considerations  are  usually  English-speaking  and 
well-organized,  while  the  occupants  of  the  box-cars,  too 
often  improperly  equipped,  are  commonly  foreign-born,  their 
work  temporary,  and  themselves  largely  migratory  in  their 
habits. 
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There  are,  too,  on  the  extra-gang  the  usual  deductions  for 
the  doctor  and  the  medical  fees,  yet  more  is  given  the  men 
in  return  for  such  dues;  the  professional  visits  are  regular 
and,  in  case  of  need,  efficient  hospitals  for  treatment  are 
often  near  at  hand.  The  railways,  too,  have  always  co¬ 
operated  with  their  men  on  the  extra-gangs  by  providing 
transportation  both  ways  if  satisfaction  is  given.  This  may 
mean  sometimes  the  moving  of  men  for  considerable  dis¬ 
tances,  even  from  one  province  to  another. 

The  extra-gangs  shift  frequently.  Seldom  do  they  re¬ 
main  more  than  a  month  at  any  one  place.  They  are  utilized 
wherever  an  emergency  exists.  Their  work,  however,  cor¬ 
responds  more  to  that  of  the  activities  which  mark  the 
secondary  stage  of  railway  construction.  Its  different  em¬ 
ployments  may  best  be  compared  with  work  in  the  finishing 
stages  rather  than  with  early  developments  ahead  of  the 
steel.  The  work  of  the  pit-crew,  the  lift-gang,  and  the  bal¬ 
last  trains  are  all  duplicated  in  the  different  occupations 
which  vary  the  pursuits  of  the  railway  extra-gang.  There 
is,  in  consequence,  a  frequent  interchange  of  the  foreign- 
born  in  such  works. 

The  work  of  the  extra-gangs  beckons  to  the  foreign-born 
navvy  in  another  way.  The  tools  in  use  there  are  the  same 
as  those  to  which  he  has  already  become  accustomed  on  con¬ 
struction.  The  grub-hoe,  the  picaroon  and  the  crow-bar 
need  not  be  replaced  in  his  hands  with  new  and  untried  im¬ 
plements  such  as  the  peavy  or  the  hook.  The  work,  too, 
while  heavy,  is  not  entirely  new.  There  is  less  custom  to 
combat,  and  the  daily  associations  of  the  extra-gangs  prom¬ 
ise  the  continued  companionship  of  kin  and  tongue. 

During  the  building  of  the  National  Transcontinental  the 
pay  for  men  on  railway  extra-gangs  was  lower  than  that 
promised  in  camps  on  new  construction.  The  prevailing  rate 
for  a  ten-hour  day  on  the  former  was  $1.35,  whereas  con¬ 
struction  camps  offered  $1.75  ahead  of  the  steel. 
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Formerly,  the  railway  extra-gangs  were  composed  largely 
of  English  and  French-speaking  workers.  But,  during  the 
third  period  of  railway  expansion,  these  gangs,  too,  under¬ 
went  a  change.  Gradually  the  foreign-born  drifted  to  these 
works.  Few  English-speaking  men  were  found  in  extra¬ 
gangs  during  the  later  years  of  this  period  other  than  the 
officials  or  bosses.  In  this  work  the  newcomers  made  good, 
and  during  the  final  ten  years  of  the  period  they  usurped  the 
whole  field.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  work  of  the  railway 


Track  Maintenance  in  a  Rock  Cut 

extra-gang  to-day  is  performed  by  those  classes  designated 
foreigners. 

Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  during  these  years  the 
alternative  employments  for  the  English-speaking  navvy  had 
rapidly  enlarged.  The  bush  camps  and  the  extra-gangs  were 
given  little  consideration  in  the  face  of  bigger  inducements 
in  other  fields.  Western  Canada  was  opening  up  and  min¬ 
ing  had  received  a  sudden  impetus. 

But  no  form  of  alternative  frontier  employment  offered 
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any  avenue  of  real  competition  to  the  foreign-born.  Nar¬ 
rowed  in  opportunity  by  his  limited  capacities,  confronted  in 
other  works  by  rooted  customs,  and  handicapped  by  lan¬ 
guage,  he  was  forced  by  actual  circumstances  to  continue 
under  the  hire  of  the  railway  contractor,  at  least  until  such 
time  as  his  meagre  savings  permitted  him  to  make  his  way 
westward  to  the  prairie  lands  of  Saskatchewan  or  to  live  in 
nationalist  groups  in  the  larger  industrial  centres. 


CHAPTER  IX 


What  Constitutes  Real  Wages  for  the 
Bunichouse  Man 

Let  us  turn  aside,  for  a  time,  from  the  more  or  less  beaten 
paths  of  the  detailed  activities  of  the  navvy  and  other  camp- 
men  to  consider  some  of  the  elements  which  properly  enter 
into  any  discussion  of  what  is  implied  in  a  fair  remunera¬ 
tion  for  work  done  in  frontier  camps. 

What  constitutes  real  wages  under  such  conditions  and 
how  are  they  determined  ?  Can  a  worker,  endowed  with  the 
rugged  qualities  which  such  tasks  demand,  be  assured  of  fair 
pay  in  return?  Does  consistent  service  given  for  hire  in 
some  camp  on  railway  construction  result  in  a  corresponding 
personal  gain?  These  and  kindred  queries  arise  when  one 
seeks  to  answer  the  question :  Are  the  earnings  of  the  camp- 
man  too  frequently  diverted  to  others? 

The  man  who  follows  the  camps  year  after  year  acquires 
definite  personal  qualities,  many  of  which  contribute  to  the 
efficiency  of  his  work.  He  learns  early  to  fit  in  to  whatever 
the  circumstances  demand.  He  has  to  master  team-play. 
His  work  days  are  marked  by  the  regularity  of  barrack  life. 
The  hours  at  a  grade  camp  are  utilized  in  mass  movements, 
all  pulling  together  under  the  guidance  of  the  foreman,  whose 
orders  are  usually  obeyed  promptly. 

A  rigid  obedience,  too,  to  accepted  customs,  is  required  of 
campmen.  They  retire  about  the  same  hour,  rise  early  with 
the  sound  of  the  horn  or  the  clang  of  the  gong,  for  punc¬ 
tuality  is  a  habit  soon  acquired  in  all  camps.  No  self- 
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respecting  cook  will  encourage  delinquents  at  the  meal  hour; 
nor  is  it  well  to  incur  his  displeasure. 

Many  intangible  qualities,  also,  are  required  of  workers 
in  camps;  self-control  and  good-nature  are  not  their  least 
profitable  assets.  Men  herded  close  for  weeks  in  bunkhouses, 
with  all  that  that  implies  in  little  daily  frictions,  cannot 
afiford  to  be  short-grained.  That  gets  one  nowhere,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  the  face  of  the  other  annoyances, — the  interminable 
pests  of  flies,  the  vermin  frequently,  and  the  fickleness  of 
the  weather  in  its  varying  moods  during  the  short  hot  sum¬ 
mer  of  the  northern  parts.  Neither  will  any  large  force  of 
men  at  an  isolated  camp  work  smoothly  without  a  good 
measure  of  confidence  in  one  another.  Bunkhouses  on  the 
grade  soon  sift  the  personal  worth  of  the  inmates,  no  matter 
what  their  pretensions,  for  the  interchange  of  badinage  from 
bunk  to  bunk  begets  a  knowledge  of  human  values,  and  an 
understanding  of  the  camaraderie  of  life.  And  the  majority 
of  the  campmen  measure  up;  they  are  not  found  wanting 
when  the  common  man-qualities  so  much  required  under 
such  circumstances  are  weighed  in  the  balance. 

Despite  appearances  sometimes,  sobriety  is  also  a  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  bunkhouse  man.  He  should  not  be  judged 
entirely  by  his  conduct  when,  between  jobs,  he  visits  a  fron¬ 
tier  town  or  some  city  at  the  front.  The  test  of  his  industry 
is  the  long  months  of  patient  service  in  some  camp  on  con¬ 
struction.  He  is  dependable  through  many  weeks ;  he  works 
contentedly  in  isolation,  foregoing  the  recreations,  the  sports 
and  the  amusements  of  a  more  orderly  life. 

For  the  bunkhouse  man,  exultant  in  his  physical  exuber¬ 
ance,  will  endure  the  many  discommodities  ahead  of  the 
steel  buoyed  up  by  the  hope  of  ultimate  gain,  which,  in  his 
case,  is  usually  measured  by  a  stake.  It  may  be  the  small 
stake  which  is  his  goal,  since,  with  many,  the  acquired  appe¬ 
tite  or  the  abnormal  propensity  cannot  go  long  unheeded. 
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Some  seek  the  seasonal  stake,  in  with  the  spring,  out  with 
the  freeze-up.  But  others  will  be  content  only  with  the  big 
stake.  This  may  call  for  months  of  isolation  and  many 
privations,  with  heavy  tasks  in  distant  camps,  but  a  reward 
is  anticipated  which  will  put  behind  for  good  any  further 
need  of  navvying  on  the  grade.  The  big  stake  is  the  try-out 
for  any  campman.  To  make  and  hold  gives  added  confi¬ 
dence;  to  slowly  acquire  and  squander  heedlessly  begets  the 
grouch,  and  the  casual,  with  the  manners  of  a  beast  at  bay. 

Nor  need  it  be  implied  that  the  camp  worker  is  of  one 
common  type.  Any  hundred-mile  stretch  of  busy  construc¬ 
tion  soon  makes  apparent  that  the  human  capacity  for  ren¬ 
dering  service  varies  among  the  navvies  as  elsewhere.  There 
is  evidence  of  unending  differences  in  experience  and  natural 
ability;  a  special  training  is  even  demanded  of  the  worker 
at  times,  and  there  are  particular  undertakings  in  all  camps 
in  which  only  a  few  among  the  men  can  excel.  Rockwork 
and  blasting  call  for  keen  mental  qualities,  for  judgment, 
alertness,  and  quick  perception;  all  men  who  are  proficient 
in  such  work  are  properly  experts,  possessing  the  trained 
skill  often  of  stone-cutters,  plasterers,  and  other  highly-paid 
artisans.  Even  the  station-man  at  his  obscure  tasks  com¬ 
bines,  also,  those  physical  qualities  which  fit  him  to  face 
hardships  with  equanimity,  and  to  deal  effectively  with 
emergencies  when  nature  moves  with  sudden  shift. 

While  the  work  in  an  isolated  construction  camp  can 
hardly  be  defined  as  seasonal,  yet  it  is  irregular.  The  far¬ 
ther  out  on  the  grade,  the  more  numerous  are  the  hindrances 
and  the  less  it  takes  to  tie  things  up.  The  result  is  an  in¬ 
security  in  the  work  of  the  campman.  There  are  many 
causes  for  interruptions  on  railway  construction;  the  idle 
weeks  during  the  break-up,  the  prolonged  wet  spell,  a  forest 
fire  which  endangers  the  camp  for  days,  all  serve  to  make 
precarious  the  actual  working  time  of  the  navvy  ahead  of 
the  steel. 
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The  campman,  thus,  is  restricted  in  a  way  to  a  particular 
work.  For,  while  in  such  employment,  he  is  personally  free, 
many  circumstances  arise  which  interfere  with  the  fluidity  of 
his  labour.  His  pay  under  such  circumstances  should  not 
only  compensate  for  physical  expenditure  but  should,  in  some 
measure,  serve  as  a  retaining  fee  to  reimburse  him  for  the 
many  unavi^dable  delays  and  the  consequent  wastage  in  his 
pay  cheque. 

The  station-man,  for  example,  taken  as  a  type  of  jobber 
on  a  camp  work,  has  a  crude  efficiency.  This,  in  turn,  is 
capitalized  in  the  allotting  of  such  work.  Pass  through 
some  muskeg  where  a  station-group,  with  barrows  and 
shovels,  have  been  busy  for  months;  there  stretches  the  fin¬ 
ished  portion,  lined  on  either  side  by  the  blackened  tamaracs, 
beautiful  in  its  contour,  shapely  as  the  stone-hewed  quay 
which  confronts  the  sea.  Could  such  portions  of  the  grade 
have  been  built  or  the  mud  cuts  excavated  as  well  by  the 
sub-contractor  and  a  force  of  men  at  day  labour?  Could 
that  bed  of  rock,  blasted  from  the  hillside  by  a  bunch  of 
Finns  and  built  into  a  stone  causeway  at  the  narrows  there 
in  the  lake,  have  been  so  effectively  removed  by  the  camp 
boss  and  his  men?  If  so,  the  work  would  have  been  done 
by  day  labour.  The  local  sub-contractor  knows  which  way 
means  little  worry  to  him,  less  oversight  and  probably  bigger 
gains,  so  he  lets  out  to  jobbers.  In  this  way  he  gets  out  from 
under  some  of  his  obligations.  It  provides  a  means  by  which 
he  may  escape  the  losses,  but  does  he  share  likewise  the 
profits  he  so  often  makes? 

Station- work  is  undertaken  from  choice.  Each  work¬ 
group  voluntarily  assumes  the  uncertainties  of  any  actual 
gain.  Yet,  such  service  gives  inspiration,  in  having  an  in¬ 
telligent  part  in  the  progress  of  the  road-bed.  Efforts  so 
expended,  drab  as  they  appear,  are  not  the  mere  repetitive 
work  of  the  machine  tender.  These  men  work  somewhat 
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under  the  conditions  of  the  handicrafts,  where  each  worker 
is  owner  of  what  he  creates.  It  should  return  a  pleasure 
measured  in  terms  of  suitable  compensation. 

Camp  work  in  many  forms  means  eager  and  willing  ser¬ 
vice.  It  brings  into  play  latent  resources,  all  of  which  appeal 
to  the  manual  worker  imbued  with  confidence  and  enter¬ 
prise.  On  paper,  at  least,  it  offers  inducements.  The  pay, 
too,  may  be  satisfactory,  under  normal  surroundings,  but 
there  are  times  when  the  earnings  are  subordinated  whether 
by  weather  or  undue  motives  of  personal  gain  on  the  part 
of  the  employer.  Wages  in  the  end  are  then  very  different 
from  the  rate  of  pay  promised.  There  are  rights  more 
sacred  than  safety.  There  can  be  no  liberty  of  labour  when 
men  are  bound  by  agreements  which  fetter  rather  than 
assure  a  reasonable  return!  Such  is  the  menace  of  a  pecu¬ 
liar  privilege.  Camp  workers  under  these  conditions  pay 
dearly  in  tonnage  and  poundage  to  their  masters. 

One  form  of  remuneration  which  workers  in  camps  re¬ 
ceive,  at  least  indirectly,  should  not  be  overlooked.  Many 
employers  of  labour  in  frontier  places  deserve  every  credit 
in  that  they  feed  their  men  well.  Perhaps  it  is  a  necessity 
due  to  the  competition  in  the  labour  market,  for  other 
things  being  equal,  campmen  will  go  where  chuck  is  best; 
in  any  event,  food  in  camps  has  been  good  ever  since 
the  turn  of  the  century.  The  company  usually  supplies 
more  bacon,  ham,  cheese,  meats,  coffee,  vegetables,  dried 
fruits,  canned  goods,  and  staples  of  all  kinds  than  may 
ordinarily  be  found  in  a  city  boarding  house.  In  fact,  the 
average  home,  not  excluding  that  of  the  lower-paid  pro¬ 
fessor,  could  not  begin  to  provide  food  for  the  family  as  do 
these  employers  of  men  in  camps.  The  supplies  are  there, 
and  while  cooks  may  vary,  even  the  poorest  among  them 
considers  himself  a  tin  god  in  the  camp.  Before  the  loaded 
table  in  the  cookery  the  newcomer  from  Europe  seats  him- 
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self  in  wonderment  and  feeds  with  alacrity.  There  he  may 
abandon  himself  to  the  simple  joy  of  eating,  for  here  even 
the  lowly  are  at  home.  Nor  need  the  newcomer  be  regulated 
in  his  course,  pastry  and  soup,  puddings  and  meat  are  not 
infrequently  interspersed.  A  teamster  of  the  camp  at  the 
sound  of  the  gong  swaggers  to  his  meal  with  the  airs  of  one 
who  has  dignity  to  conserve. 

But  wages  under  frontier  conditions  should  afford  not 
merely  food  and  bare  maintenance,  but  also  some  comforts 


In^he  Vanguard — Activities  Ahead  of  the  Steel 


and  the  promise  of  ultimate  gain  to  those  campmen  who 
practise  thrift.  Why  leave  their  pay  to  chance?  It  represents 
not  only  a  fair  payment  for  efforts  made  but  further  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  results  achieved.  If  wages  come  ultimately 
from  the  product,  what  measures  their  contribution?  Do 
men  in  such  works  get  what  they  produce  either  relatively 
ox  absolutely? 

Not  that  it  is  affirmed  the  sub-contractor  makes  no  con- 
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tribution  to  construction;  he  has  his  plate,  and  it  is  a  needed 
one,  too.  The  navvy,  with  his  barrow  alone,  cannot  build 
the  grade;  other  factors  are  requisite.  Admittedly  the  sub¬ 
contractor  encounters  many  difficulies.  The  cost  of  his  sup¬ 
plies  mounts  rapidly  with  every  additional  mile  of  haul. 
His  handicaps  increase  proportionately  for  every  ten  miles 
ahead  of  the  steel.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  capable 
in  bargaining  he  receives  minor  compensations  when  dealing 
with  the  head-contractor,  which  help  atone  for  such  ob¬ 
stacles.  Only  rarely  is  a  corresponding  provision  made  for 
the  man  employed  by  the  sub-contractor.  His  work  is  not 
so  essential,  and  as  an  individual  he  is  usually  more  depend¬ 
ent.  For,  in  far-out  camps,  both  the  sub-contractor  and  his 
men  are  face  to  face  with  nature  and  new  elements  enter  into 
the  conditions  of  pay.  Primitive  laws  benefit  the  overlord; 
the  waste  and  penalty  imposed  upon  the  campman  under  such 
conditions  are  greater  than  the  cost  of  removing  them. 

The  general  conditions  of  labour  in  any  camp  lead  to  great 
wear  and  tear  on  the  human  body  and  result,  eventually,  in 
lower  standards  of  life.  Even  the  dirtiness  of  an  occupa¬ 
tion  may  tend  to  lower  wages.  Efficient  production  should 
at  no  time  trespass  on  the  opportunity  not  only  to  maintain 
health  but  to  develop  intelligence  and  morale.  To  ignore  the 
need  of  the  bunkhouse  worker  to  recoup  himself  culturally 
is  to  reduce  the  enterprising  on  any  work  to  the  level  of  the 
worst. 

For  as  has  already  been  indicated,  there  is  a  tendency, 
even  under  the  best  of  conditions,  for  the  heavy  monotonous 
labour  of  the  campman  to  become  merely  routine  drudgery 
endured  for  a  time  in  the  hope  of  a  subsequent  release, 
marked  by  a  period  of  license.  But,  where  his  tasks  are  but 
scantily  rewarded,  there  is  a  further  loss  to  the  frugal 
worker  who  has  other  aspirations  for  his  savings  and  leisure 
time.  Rebuffs  of  this  kind  react  on  his  character.  It  is  the 
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plastic  relation  of  the  bunkhouse  man  to  his  environment. 
One  result  is  the  gaming  spirit;  he  turns  his  back  on  the 
long  bitter  effort  that  consumes  the  -^veeks,  and  courts  in¬ 
stead  the  luring  smile  of  chance.  A  shiftlessness  results,  and 
it  is  not  long  before  another  recruit  has  entered  the  ranks 
of  the  semi-nomad  and  casual  workers.  This  tendency,  too, 
may  account  partly  for  the  frequency  with  which  men,  who 
nominally  have  been  earning  good  wages  in  camps,  will  be 
found  in  the  oft-periods  of  seasonal  works  standing  in  a  city 
bread-line  or  soliciting  a  dime  to  supplement  the  price  of  a 
meal. 

Many  campmen  in  their  efforts  are  not  unlike  the  legen¬ 
dary  Sisyphus :  Slowly  they  acquire  their  stake,  to  have 
ii  suddenly  disappear.  The  never-ending,  still-beginning 
process  goes  on,  but  gradually  and  surely  it  tells  even  upon 
the  strong.  The  firmly-knit  frame  gradually  gives  away,  a 
chronic  tiredness  succeeds  the  buoyant  energy  of  other  years, 
and  the  man  of  fifty-five  in  a  camp  is  old.  To  riches  few  of 
these  men  attain  and  to  the  Fortunate  Isles — never! 

Then,  how  account  for  the  fact  that,  even  in  the  face  of 
conditions  so  unfavourable  for  real  wages,  large  numbers 
of  men  continued  to  flock  to  the  camps  during  years  of  rail¬ 
way  expansion?  Other  factors  entered  into  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  of  demand  and  supply.  Because  of  these  the  wage 
system  on  the  National  Transcontinental  was  worsened. 

The  years  1903-1914,  inclusive,  marked  a  period  of  great 
material  development  throughout  the  Dominion.  Not  only 
was  Canada  passing  through  its  third  period  of  railway 
expansion,  but  there  was  correspondingly  great  industrial 
development  in  the  older  cities  of  the  country.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  during  those  twelve  years  three  billions  of 
dollars,  much  of  it  British  money,  was  invested  in  Canadian 
municipal  and  other  undertakings. 

This  prosperity,  in  turn,  was  accompanied  by  a  heavy 
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immigration  to  Canada  from  the  British  Isles,  from  portions 
of  the  United  States,  and  from  Continental  Europe.  This 
peaceful  invasion  increased  annually,  until  before  the  close 
of  the  period,  as  many  as  four  hundred  thousand  new 
arrivals  entered  the  Dominion  in  one  year.  Previous  to 
1914,  almost  three  million  newcomers  had  in  this  way  been 
added  to  the  country.  (See  Appendix  D.) 

To  the  people  of  the  provinces,  still  numbering  even  with 
these  large  accessions  less  than  eight  millions,  this  movement 
constituted  a  serious  problem  in  adjustments.  True,  one- 
third  or  more  of  the  immigrants  were  lost  again  to  the  Do¬ 
minion,  either  by  the  return  to  Europe  of  many  who  had 
been  temporarily  attracted  across  the  Atlantic  by  opportun¬ 
ities  of  work,  or  by  the  never-ceasing  drift  to  the  Great 
Republic,  whose  vast  wealth  and  diverse  employments  have 
ever  proved  a  lure  to  the  virile  men  from  North  of  the  Lakes. 

But  this  influx  had  another  phase,  and  one  that  pertained 
more  directly  to  frontier  camps.  While  the  major  portion 
of  the  immigrants — approximately  two  million — had  come 
from  the  British  Isles  and  the  United  States,  and  presumably 
were  thus  fitted  to  resume  their  respective  occupations  and 
trades,  unhampered  by  barriers  of  language  and  changed 
environments,  more  than  seven  hundred  thousand  on  the 
other  hand  were  foreign-born  nationals  largely  from  the 
continent  or  the  Mediterranean  lands.  These  latter  were  less 
adaptable  to  Canadian  pursuits,  other  than  manual  employ¬ 
ments. 

It  may  be  inferred,  too,  from  the  results  of  investigations 
made  a  decade  later  (See  Census  of  Canada,  19211,  vol.  II, 
pp.  474-483)  that  this  body  of  foreign-born  was  supple¬ 
mented  in  turn  by  a  considerable  number  of  kindred  nation¬ 
als,  who  entered  the  Dominion  during  that  same  period  from 
various  states  of  the  Union,  classed  as  Americans.  Many 
of  these,  too,  if  not  directly  employed  on  the  land,  fitted 
in  readily  as  labourers  on  seasonal  works. 
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But  from  whatever  source,  there  was  a  surplus  of  labour 
to  be  utilized.  A  solid  proportion  of  the  man-power  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  migrations  of  that  period  proved  a  ready  source 
of  supply,  a  reservoir  of  unskilled  workers,  among  the  un¬ 
placed  but  newly  arrived,  which  was  freely  tapped  to  provide 
men  for  camps  on  the  hinterland. 

This  condition  of  abnormal  supply  did  not  benefit  the 
foreign-born  navvy,  while  it  was  a  palpable  deterrent  to  the 
English-speaking  navvy  who,  ordinarily,  would  have  gone 
on  railway  construction  as  in  Australia,  where  great  trunk 
railways  were  pioneered  at  times  over  vast  stretches  of 
sparsely-settled  and  forbidding  lands.  That  such  resources 
were  there  to  be  utilized,  and  that  there  was  a  willingness 
on  the  part  of  the  new  arrivals  to  work  in  railway  camps 
under  whatever  conditions  of  pay,  does  not  palliate  the  wages 
paid  the  navvy.  May  it  not  be  questioned,  if  even  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  take  what  is  offered,  to  meet  a  temporary  require¬ 
ment,  is  itself  a  sufficient  cause  to  override  the  necessity  of  a 
minimum  wage  to  the  campman  for  stated  work? 

The  intricacies  of  work  and  pay  under  bunkhouse  condi¬ 
tions  arouse  conflicting  thoughts.  Certain  human  qualities 
so  marked  in  campmen — thrift  and  hard  work  alternating 
with  weeks  of  seasonal  idleness — leave  the  men  in  the  off 
periods  in  a  state  of  veritable  dependence.  In  all  camps  it 
is  quite  commonly  the  custom  to  pay  once  a  month,  or  per¬ 
haps  only  when  the  man  is  quitting.  True,  if  paid  fort¬ 
nightly,  the  wages  might  be  lost  in  games  of  chance,  but  it 
is  equally  true  that  money  in  hand  gives  rise  to  forms  of 
thrift  even  among  those  prone  to  waste. 

Then,  too,  men  of  the  bunkhouse  are  usually  paid  by 
check.  Along  railway  construction  a  man  leaving  a  camp 
must  pay  cash  for  his  meals.  His  pay-check,  good  only  at 
the  company’s  headquarters,  perhaps  sixty  miles  away,  must 
be  discounted  and  often  at  a  considerable  charge.  The  sys- 
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tem  of  paying  once  a  month  may  have  advantages  to  the 
company  concerned,  but  it  has  irritating  drawbacks  to  the 
campmen. 

Thus  the  wage  bargain  of  many  camp  workers  is  leaded. 
This  is  due  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  employ¬ 
ment.  The  very  conditions  of  their  work,  in  isolated  camps, 
are  a  barrier  to  their  quitting  and  going  elsewhere.  They 
are  often  in  a  ring  fence,  and  it  is  in  the  interest  of  some 
to  keep  them  there.  Seldom  is  there  mutuality  in  the  bar¬ 
gain  which  gives  them  employment.  It  is  the  relation  of 
boss  and  hireling.  The  obverse  side  of  the  whole  wage 
bargain  for  many  frontier  workers  shows  the  cash  nexus  as 
the  only  bond,  and  that  unduly  distorted. 

“  Oh!”,  it  is  said,  “  it  is  the  way  of  life — the  strong  and 
the  spoils.  If  the  railway  contractor  had  not  profited  from 
this  inflow  of  labour,  during  the  period  of  railway  expan¬ 
sion,  the  industrialist  would.”  That  may  be  true  while 
human  nature  is  still  the  control  lever  in  all  of  us,  but  let  us 
arrange  that  the  worker  in  camps,  is  not  without  security. 

Is  it  not  possible  to  give  to  all  workers  in  camps  a  monthly 
wage — a  basic  rate  to  insure  a  reasonable  return  when  com¬ 
petent  services  have  been  duly  rendered?  While  pay  by  the 
day  may  appear  larger  in  the  aggregate,  it  fails  to  meet  re¬ 
quirements  when  the  peculiar  aspects  of  the  situation  are 
considered.  To  the  basic  wage  might  be  added  a  surplus, 
based  upon  a  careful  adjustment  and  depending  on  the  nature 
of  the  particular  work  done.  This  could  be  considered 
always  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual  concerned,  for 
much  of  the  labour  expended  by  the  campman  is  a  personal 
activity  measured  by  human  outlay  which  also  determines 
the  specific  contribution  to  the  product. 

The  reason  for  a  basic  monthly  wage  is  apparent.  The 
preceding  pages  have  shown  how  the  camp  system  works 
when  a  navvy  is  paid  by  the  day.  Certainly  the  only  satis- 
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fied  men  on  railway  construction  are  those  paid  a  monthly 
wage.  Upon  what  principle  is  a  choreboy,  a  cookee,  an  axe¬ 
man  at  a  residency,  paid  by  the  month  while  their  fellow 
navvies,  muckers,  surface-men,  dump  builders — just  as  effi¬ 
cient,  and  generally  more  so — lose  all  time  due  to  interrup¬ 
tions  in  the  work?  Is  it  reasonable  for  a  man  to  lose  much 
time  during  the  inclement  weather  of  a  changing  climate 
and,  meanwhile,  have  his  board  pile  up  at  seventy-five  cents 
to  a  dollar  a  day?  He  is  there  at  the  disposal  of  his  em¬ 
ployers,  their  interests  brought  him  in;  he  should  be  paid, 
rain  or  shine.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  make  real  wages 
in  any  other  way. 

It  may  not  be  logical  that  a  basic  wage  can  be  assured  on 
all  forms  of  work.  The  moment  that  wages  are  more  than 
the  undertaking  can  pay,  the  result  is  unemployed  campmen. 
But,  if  a  clerk,  a  teamster,  a  barn-boss,  a  sawyer  can  be  paid 
monthly,  the  station-man,  the  driller,  the  cement  mixer  and 
the  many  other  workers  are  also  surely  eligible.  For  they 
are  equally  productive;  in  the  face  of  their  efforts  and  their 
manual  outlay  they,  too,  should  be  assured  reasonable  sus¬ 
tenance,  fit  housing  and  fair  charges  on  all  purchases  made 
in  camp. 

Nor  is  the  fact  overlooked  that  wages  cannot  be  set  arbi¬ 
trarily.  World-wide  conditions,  due  to  the  many  intricate 
relationships  of  present-day  services,  determine  locally  not 
only  the  price  of  cotton  and  wheat,  but  also  the  pay  of  a 
worker  in  some  isolated  camp.  But  does  it  not  appear  that 
somewhere  there  is  an  interference  with  the  natural  eco¬ 
nomic  reactions,  such  as  pertain  to  wages  in  camps?  If  so, 
is  the  country  the  gainer  when  the  pay  of  the  bunkhouse  man 
is  scamped? 

And  further,  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  pay  of  workers 
in  camps  start  from  the  time  they  sign  up  for  work.  In  the 
case  of  a  navvy  who  engaged  with  a  contractor  for  work  at 
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what  proves  to  be  a  distant  camp,  his  meals  and  a  reasonable 
amount  of  transportation  might  also  be  allowed  for  coming 
and  going. 

Campmen  will  work  as  hard  tramping  for  days  to  reach 
their  place  of  work,  as  they  do  at  any  other  time.  They  are 
already  in  service  when  thus  en  route.  Distance,  in  this 
respect,  co-operates  with  the  employing  firm  in  that  it  helps 
to  hold  men.  The  same  rule  can  be  made  to  work  both  ways. 
Nor  need  any  unnecessary  time  be  lost  in  transit;  a  scout 
from  the  agency  shipping  the  men  can  conduct  the  party 
directly  and  with  but  few  delays. 

As  has  been  indicated,  wages  along  railway  construction 
can  be  increased  in  one  of  two  ways — by  reducing  the  profits 
of  the  different  contractors  overhead,  or  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  production  of  each  man  on  the  grade.  But,  in 
the  case  of  the  station-men,  it  has  been  shown  that  usually 
theirs  is  a  very  real  production,  that  their  hours  of  labour 
are  e^xtra  long,  and  yet  their  living  is  almost  at  a  subsistence 
margin.  But,  if  high  wages  depend  on  good  workers,  if 
skill  and  high  productivity  count,  such  workers  earn  real 
wages  and  should  receive  them. 

The  country  is  best  served  by  the  widest  distribution  of 
money  expended  on  big  undertakings.  And  this  applies 
particularly  to  the  earnings  of  men  employed  on  frontier 
works.  The  bunkhouse  man  should  not  merely  exist.  In 
view  of  his  unique  contributions  he  is  entitled  to  a  wage 
surplus  which  will  land  him  back,  unhampered,  in  the  reg¬ 
ularly  organized  life  of  the  Dominion. 

To  do  otherwise  puts  life  on  a  very  material  basis.  The 
bunkhouse  man  possesses,  in  a  marked  degree,  independ¬ 
ence;  self-sufficiency  and  self-reliance,  at  least,  to  adapt  him¬ 
self  to  frontier  conditions.  Let  the  resultant  pay  compensate 
fully  for  the  unusual  environments.  He  will  become  more 
efficient  if  he  secures  a  just  share  of  the  final  product  of  his 
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Days  May  be  Lost  in  Reaching  Camp 
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labour.  Should  any  worker  in  camps,  particularly  on  con¬ 
struction  being  built  by  the  public  of  Canada,  labour  under 
the  conditions  of  quasi-serfdom  such  as  existed  along  whole 
strfetches  of  the  National  Transcontinental?  The  earth  does 
not  rest,  as  the  ancients  depicted,  upon  a  giant  or  a  tortoise. 
There  are,  too,  intangible  forces  of  volitional  control. 

tTo  estimate  properly  the  true  earnings  of  bunkhouse  men 
in  Canada,  do  not  ask  merely :  What  money  wages  are  being 
paid;  but,  what  deductions  will  be  made? 

A  definite  advance  toward  real  wages  for  the  navvy  and 
alb  workers  in  frontier  camps  of  Canada  will  have  been 
made : 

A.  When  the  time  of  a  campman  employed  on  an  iso¬ 
lated  work  starts  from  the  day  he  signs  up  with  a 
i  company. 

;  B.  When  all  workers  in  camps,  who  so  desire  it,  are 

paid  their  wages  at  least  fortnightly,  and  in  cash  or 
paper  negotiable  locally  and  at  par. 

C.  When  all  workers  in  frontier  camps  are  assisted  in 

•  their  transportation,  if  necessary,  at  least  for  a 

reasonable  distance,  any  time  after  having  rendered 
three  months’  service  satisfactory  to  the  company. 

|  D.  When  all  campmen  are  paid  at  a  monthly  rate,  with 
no  deductions  on  account  of  unfavourable  weather. 
(It  may  be  questioned  if,  having  the  whole  year  in 
mind,  a  married  campman  can  afford  to  work,  even 
under  present  conditions,  for  less  than  $60.00  per 
month  and  board.) 

E.  When  the  officials  of  the  nearest  government  Labour 
Bureau  are  given  wider  powers  to  deal  directly, 
when  necessary,  with  cases  of  local  maladjustment 
in  camp  employments  and  pay. 


CHAPTER  X 


What's  Wrong  with  the  Contract  System? 

From  a  perusal  of  the  contents  of  the  foregoing  sections 
the  reader  should  now  be  in  a  more  favourable  position  to 
estimate  in  a  practical  way  how  the  contract  system  affects 
the  labourer  in  a  construction  camp.  At  least  two  things 
have  been  indicated :  that  the  head-contractor  in  some  phases 
of  his  work  possesses  a  monopoly  power,  and  that  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  sub-let  is,  in  the  end,  a  detriment  to  the  navvy  in 
the  matter  of  his  pay. 

The  question  naturally  arises :  What’s  wrong  with  the 
contract  system?  and  further,  if  wrongs  are  inherent  in  the 
whole  practice,  what  suggestions,  if  any,  can  be  made  toward 
undoing  some  of  its  more  mischievous  aspects  ?  In  seeking 
answers  to  these  queries,  let  us  reconsider  briefly  the  actual 
relations  between  the  head-contractor  and  his  different  sub¬ 
contractors. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  supplies  intended 
for  the  camps  on  the  grade  must  be  purchased  from  the 
warehouses  at  the  headquarters  camp.  The  head-contractor 
purchases  in  big  quantities  from  the  wholesalers,  and  in 
turn  retails  to  his  sub-contractors  at  a  safe  profit,  charging 
them  as  well  for  the  freighting  over  twenty,  thirty  or  fifty 
miles.  When  the  supplies  are  landed  at  the  grade  camp 
they  have  cost  the  sub-contractor  dear.  But  the  latter  in 
turn,  must  make  a  profit,  and  the  campman  ultimately  foots 
the  whole  bill  for  the  accumulated  costs  of  the  supplies. 
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Take,  for  example,  the  usual  camp  stores — the  flour,  the 
beans,  the  meats,  the  sauer-kraut — any  one  of  the  many 
essentials,  each  of  these  after  being  landed,  at  wholesale 
prices,  in  the  warehouses  of  the  head-contractor  will  have 
to  bear  the  following  extra  charges  before  they  are  sold 
from  the  warehouse  of  the  sub-contractor  at  a  grade  camp : 

1.  The  profits  of  the  head-contractor. 

2.  The  heavy  charges  for  freighting. 

3.  The  added  profits,  also,  of  the  sub-contractor. 

There  will  be  a  further  charge,  too,  if  unfortunately  for 
the  navvy,  the  head-contractor  has  to  haul  his  supplies  by 
train  over  the  line  of  a  rival.  Friction  is  sometimes  in 
evidence  in  this  respect  between  head-contractors.  Invari¬ 
ably  where  one  company  is  dependent  on  the  rail  haul  over 
the  private  line  of  another  company  his  disadvantage  of  loca¬ 
tion  will  cost  him  a  high  freight  rate. 

“  And  what,”  we  may  ask  here,  “  would  be  a  fair  basis 
for  all  charges  made  the  men  on  goods  purchased  in  isolated 
camps?  ”  This  of  course  is  not  readily  determined.  Many 
disturbing  factors  arise  in  any  such  quest  on  frontier  works, 
due  alone  to  varying  circumstances  of  time  and  place. 

But  reverting  once  more  to  railway  construction  along 
the  National  Transcontinental,  we  may  at  least  start  with 
the  probable  costs  of  supplies  when  first  delivered  at  the 
warehouse  of  the  head-contractor.  Take  the  case  of  several 
camp  staples  and  note  the  upward  trend  in  the  charges  made 
for  such  supplies  when  landed  ultimately  in  camps  on  the 
grade. 

The  wholesale  prices  given  in  the  following  table  were 
quoted  by  reliable  firms  in  Toronto  and  North  Bay  for  de¬ 
livery  at  the  town  of  Cochrane  in  Northern  Ontario.  This 
was  then  the  nearest  regular  railway  point  to  portions  of 
construction  here  under  consideration. 
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From  that  little  distributing  town,  where  head-contractor 
No.  I  had  his  headquarters,  was  a  rail  haul  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  miles,  with  track  in  pretty  fair  condition,  to  the 
headquarters  camp  of  contractor  No.  II.  All  the  supplies 
for  No.  Ill  had  to  come  over  this  piece  of  road. 

From  the  warehouses  of  contractor  No.  II  the  goods 
were  distributed  during  the  sleigh-haul  to  the  warehouses  of 
the  sub-contractors,  twenty,  thirty,  sixty,  and  even  seventy 
miles  up  the  line.  This  was  expensive,  but  there  was,  in 
the  case  of  this  contract,  nothing  exceptional  in  the  haul. 
The  country  was  flat,  there  were  few  natural  obstacles,  and 
the  ice  on  lakes  gave  unimpeded  tote-roads  for  big  stretches. 
An  average  load  during  the  best  weeks  of  the  sleigh-haul 
would  be  three  thousand  five  hundred  to  four  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds. 

The  following  shows  approximately  how  prices  will  work 
out : 

Prices  of  Staple  Supplies 


Price  paid 
by  head- 
contractor 

Assumed 
fair  price 
(made  up  as 
above  stated) 

Price 

actually 

charged 

Sugar  (per  bag) . 

$5.84 

$10.80 

$12.00 

Lard  (in  pails  of  50  lbs.,  per  lb.) . 

.13 

.22 

•30 

Pork  (long  clear  salted,  by  the  side, 

per  lb.) . 

.12 

.20)4 

•23 

Flour  (per  bag)  . 

2.65 

5-74 

6.50 

Stoves  (2-hole)  . 

i-75 

3-25 

5-5° 

Stoves  (4-hole)  . 

4.20 

7.00 

12.00 

Prunes  (in  boxes,  per  lb.) . 

.IO 

.17 

.25 

Beans  (per  lb.)  . 

•02  % 

•05 

.10 

Syrup  (in  y2  barrels,  per  lb.) . 

■°3% 

■°7K 

.1 1 

Raisins  (in  boxes,  per  lb.)  . 

.09 

■•5 

.18 

Tomatoes  (box  of  2  doz.) . 

3-40 

6.20 

8.56 

Condensed  milk  (case — 4  doz.  tins)  . .. 

3.80 

7.08 

8.20 

Rice  (per  lb.)  . 

■°3H 

.07% 

.IO 

Wheelbarrow . 

.90 

1  90 

4-5° 

Shovels . 

.60 

1. 10 

2.00 

Straw  hats . 

.10 

.18 

•75 

Cheesecloth  (for  mosquitoes,  per  yd.) . . 

■02  % 

•°4/4 

•35 
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Column  one  contains  wholesale  prices  for  representative 
items  when  laid  down  in  the  warehouses  of  the  head- 
contractor.  Having  in  mind  that  large  orders  would  be 
placed  by  a  head-contractor,  these  prices  would  doubtless 
be  materially  reduced. 

Column  two  is  an  assumed  fair  price  for  these  articles 
when  toted  by  sleigh  forty  miles  and  landed  in  the  warehouse 
of  the  sub-contractor.  Such  a  price  allows  the  head- 
contractor  twenty-five  per  cent  profit  on  his  purchases,  and 
twenty-five  per  cent  in  addition  to  the  sub-contractor  for 
his  handling.  It  also  includes  $30.00  a  ton  for  cost  of  team¬ 
ing,  with  a  further  allowance  of  ten  per  cent  to  cover  over¬ 
head  expenses  and  costs  resulting  from  unavoidable  delays. 

Column  three  shows  the  prices  actually  charged  station- 
men  by  sub-contractors. 

These  figures  are  restricted  to  a  few  staple  supplies,  but 
they  present  the  contractor  in  the  best  light.  If  dry  goods, 
tobacco,  and  numerous  small  purchases  which  are  lighter  to 
freight  are  traced,  the  percentage  of  profits  procured  show 
considerably  larger.  This  is  reflected  at  once  in  the  wider 
spread  in  prices  charged  for  wearing  material  at  different 
camps.  The  goods  sold  under  such  conditions  from  a  van, 
are  not  usually  of  a  fine  grade,  but  they  are  invariably  strong 
and  capable  of  giving  good  service. 

The  nine  items  listed  below  indicate  the  range  of  prices 
charged  for  wearing  apparel  in  camps  along  a  stretch  of  the 
National  Transcontinental  in  1911-12-13.  The  first  price 
column  shows  the  prices — high  and  low,  charged  at  the 
same  period,  for  similar  purchases,  made  under  regular  con¬ 
ditions  of  trade  and  competition  in  the  busy  towns  of  the 
Temiskaming  country.  The  second  price  column  shows  the 
charges  made  for  the  same  class  of  goods  by  contractors  and 
sub-contractors  at  various  camps  along  construction. 
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Prices  of  Articles  of  Clothing 


Overalls  (cheaper  quality) . 

Overalls  (better  grade)  . 

Socks  (good  woollen,  pr.) . 

A  cheap  sock  . 

Heavy  boots,  half  length,  per  pair  . . . . 

Heavy  coats . 

Towels  (per  pair)  . 

Work  shirts . 

Shoepacks  (half  length)  . 

Heavy  underwear  (per  garment) . 


1 

Price  at  front 

11 

Price  at  camp 

$  .50-5  .75  • 

$1.25-^2.00 

I. OO-  1.25 

2.00-  2.75 

.25-  .40 

.60-  .75 

.12-  .20 

•35-  -40 

2-75-  4-5° 

6.50-12.00 

3-5°-  4-25 

5.00-  7.OO 

•2S-  -35 

.60-  .75 

.60-  2.00 

i-5°-  3  5° 

2.25-  4.5O 

4.25-  9.00 

.60-  I.50 

2.00-  3.5O 

Any  one  who  has  even  a  meagre  knowledge  of  all  that  it 
means  to  tote  supplies  for  a  work,  will  readily  admit  that 
sub-contractors  are  often  at  immense  expense  in  forwarding 
their  necessary  stores.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
freighting  to  cost  twenty  dollars  and  thirty  dollars  per  ton ; 
it  is  not  improbable  that  expenses  so  incurred  will  under 
some  conditions  amount  to  sixty  dollars  a  ton,  but  the  whole 
brunt  of  such  costs  should  not  be  borne  by  the  worker  in  the 
far-out  camp  without  a  corresponding  compensation  in  his 
remuneration.  There  is  still  less  reason  for  the  exorbitant 
prices  charged  on  dry  goods  and  wearing  material  which  are 
easier  to  transport. 

Nor  is  the  campman  in  such  position  that  he  can  refuse  to 
buy  when  prices  become  unreasonable.  Owing  to  the  nature 
of  his  work  certain  foods  are  practically  essentials  oij  the 
grade :  among  many  such  may  be  mentioned  flour,  syrup, 
sugar,  pork,  tea  and  various  canned  goods.  The  demand 
for  these  is  constant.  It  will  shrink  but  little  even  with 
enhanced  prices. 

And  prices  for  supplies  sold  the  men  from  the  local  ware¬ 
houses  of  the  sub-contractors,  mount  frequently  with  un- 
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steadying  alacrity.  Staples,  purchased  periodically,  increase 
in  price  every  few  weeks.  This  cannot  always  be  attributed 
to  tote  charges.  It  has  been  known  to  occur  even  where 
charges  for  freighting  have  been  lessened  by  one-half,  due 
to  the  steady  approach  of  the  steel. 

Naturally  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  more  distant  the 
camp  and  the  longer  the  haul,  the  higher  the  prices,  yet  such 
is  not  always  borne  out  by  the  prices  charged  for  similar 
requisites  at  different  camps.  Goods  are  sometimes  cheaper 
farther  out.  Does  the  distance  alone,  over  which  supplies 
are  freighted,  account  for  such  differences,  or  do  they  vary 
in  places  according  to  the  whim  of  the  seller? 

For  what  is  to  regulate  the  prices  that  a  local  sub¬ 
contractor  may,  upon  occasion,  charge  for  the  goods  sold 
from  his  camp  warehouse?  Certain  it  is  there  can  be  no 
competition — whatever  be  the  cause,  many  articles  of  com¬ 
mon  wear  and  food  will  vary  in  prices  even  on  adjoining 
contracts,  and  where  there  should  be  but  little  difference  in 
original  costs. 

Figures  become  wearisome,  but  the  following  table  shows 
the  variation  in  prices  charged  in  1911-12,  for  similar  com¬ 
modities,  on  sub-contracts  covering  adjoining  pieces  of  work. 

No.  I.  Work  located  25-36  miles  ahead  of  the  steel. 
Several  groups  of  Swedes  were  employed  at  station-work 
in  this  vicinity. 

No.  II.  Work  located  36-44  miles  beyond  the  end  of 
the  steel.  While  some  Slavs  were  employed,  the  station 
groups  were  chiefly  Swedes  and  Finns. 

No.  III.  Work  located  44-60  miles  beyond  the  steel. 
Much  of  this  work  was  done  by  Slavs.  There  were  also 
some  Spaniards  employed. 
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Variations  in  Prices 


Staples 


Rice  (per  lb.  in  bulk) . 

Sugar  (per  bag — 100  lb.)  ......... 

Flour  (per  sack,  90-100  lbs.) . 

Tomatoes  (per  case  of  24) . 

Beans  (per  lb.  in  bulk) . 

Pbrk  (long  clear  in  cases,  per  lb.)  . . 

Coffee  (per  lb. — 40  lb.  tins)  . 

Wheelbarrow  (ordinary  make)  .... 

Stove  (4-bole  camp  stove)  . 

Cheesecloth  (per  yd.)  . 


Original 

wholesale 

price 

No.  I 

No.  II 

No.  Ill 

$  .04 

$  .10 

$  .25 

$  .15 

5-75 

9.50 

12.00 

13.00 

2.70 

6.50 

8.00 

7.40 

340 

6.00 

5-5° 

7.00 

.08 

.IO 

42  H 

•13 

•23 

.28 

.24 

.21 

•55 

.40 

•5° 

1.25 

4-5° 

5.00 

5.00 

4.20 

10.00 

12.00 

9.00 

•03 

•35 

•  • 

•25 

The  writer  wishes  to  point  out,  in  fairness  to  the  sub¬ 
contractors,  that  there  were  probably  many  different  reasons 
for  local  variations  of  this  nature.  There  may  be  scarcity 
due  to  prolongation  of  a  work,  forest  fires  often  destroy 
much  needed  supplies  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  while  rains 
and  frosts  militate  against  the  keeping  qualities  of  many 
foods — but  the  fact  remains,  and  this  is  what  it  is  intended 
to  show,  that,  in  view  of  increased  charges  for  supplies 
there  is  too  seldom  a  corresponding  consideration  in  the 
wages  \jgid  the  men. 

In  these  particular  recitals  there  lies  the  root  of  the  matter 
pertaining  to  the  wage  of  the  navvy.  Men  in  isolated  camps 
employed  at  station-work  are  crippled  by  the  high  prices 
charged  for  supplies.  The  undue  increases  in  this  respect 
start,  as  have  been  indicated,  once  the  goods  have  been  de¬ 
livered  to  the  head-contractor.  They  cost  the  men  in  the 
camps  dearly,  but  the  local  rate  is  based  directly  on  the  prices 
charged  by  the  head-contractor.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  on  a 
sixty-mile  piece  of  work  a  head  company  will  clear  $75,000 
a  year  on  the  supplies  forwarded  its  sub-contractors.  Selling 
goods  pays  the  company  as  well  as  building  trestles. 
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The  pressure  which  enacts  toll  of  the  labourer  on  the  line, 
emanates  from  the  head-contractor.  He  holds  the  strings 
and  milks  dry  every  source  of  income,  wringing  tribute  from 
his  subs  in  a  dozen  different  ways.  They  in  turn  must  needs 
recompense  themselves  from  their  station-men  and  the 
workers  in  shacks.  Is  it  hard  to  find  where  the  pinch  will 
come  under  such  methods  ? 

While  we  are  considering  the  practical  effects  of  the 
contract  system  along  construction,  let  us  here  make  a  brief 
digression  for  purposes  of  a  comparison. 

In  its  extent  of  close  on  two  thousand  miles,  the  National 
Transcontinental,  passed,  for  great  portions  of  the  road, 
through  stretches  of  land  that  previous  to  the  advent  of  the 
railway  had  been  largely  dominated  by  some  of  the  more 
southerly  posts  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  Contiguity 
had  bred  a  slight  acquaintance.  But  somehow  the  very  men¬ 
tion  by  name  of  the  ancient  body  of  traders,  served  but  to 
engender  remarks,  disparaging  usually,  of  that  particular 
company.  In  the  current  gossip  of  the  camps,  they  were  fre¬ 
quently  associated  with  all  that  is  selfish  and  predatory.  The 
remark  was  commonly  heard  among  officials  and  their  various 
foremen  on  the  line  that  the  Fur  Company  stood  condemned 
because  it  had  exercised  for  generations  an  undue  monopoly 
in  trade  and  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  north  country. 
The  Indian,  it  was  maintained,  had  as  the  result  of  long 
continued  dealings  with  them,  been  robbed,  stock,  lock  and 
barrel. 

But  in  this  connection  the  question  may  legitimately  be 
asked:  How  did  the  remuneration  of  the  Indian  domiciled 
in  the  country  tributary  to  the  nearby  post  of  the  Fur 
Company  correspond  with  the  pay  of  the  navvy  at  an  adjacent 
railway  camp? 

In  answer  it  may  be  pointed  out,  that  while  the  great 
trading  company  took  every  advantage  of  its  position,  and 
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may  at  times  in  their  long  years  of  trading  have  shown 
avarice  and  even  aggression,  yet  its  officials  invariably  dis¬ 
played,  even  in  remote  places,  a  keen  sense  of  their  deeper 
responsibilities.  For  wherever  did  rise  a  frontier  post, 
there  already  were  those  intangible  qualities  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  associations  of  law  and  order  in  the  hinterland. 
Through  two  long  centuries  and  more,  agents  of  the  com¬ 
pany  exercised  wide  powers  but  usually  with  due  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  needs  and  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  native 
race,  so  dependent  upon  them.  What  other  great  companies, 
and  throughout  long  periods  when  commercial  responsibility 
was  but  tenuous,  have  cared  for  the  sick,  sought  for  the  lost 
and  housed  the  homeless  as  has  invariably  been  the  rule 
among  these  distant  factors  ? 

It  is  in  the  interests  of  the  local  factor  to  encourage 
the  Indian.  The  industrious  among  them  is  grubbed  and 
clothed.  He  is  outfitted  for  the  season’s  hunt.  When 
necessary  he  is  sustained  during  the  lean  years  of  the  chase. 
These  hunters  receive  real  wages  from  the  Company,  at  least, 
in  that  they  have  been  able  during  the  long  decades  spent 
under  such  tutelage  to  thrive  and  perpetuate  themselves  in 
their  family  groups. 

Given  corresponding  powers  of  trade,  and  an  unlimited 
sway,  would  the  several  railway  contractors  and  their  differ¬ 
ent  agents — and  these,  too,  largely  our  own  Canadian  and 
American  born — have  treated  the  Indians  as  well?  With 
no  brief  for  any  fur  company,  the  writer  would  rather  trust 
his  labour  to  the  nearest  factor  than  to  the  working  out  of 
a  contract  as  a  station-man,  under  a  sub-contractor,  particu¬ 
larly  if  the  latter  is  having  poor  results.  Extended  observa¬ 
tion  among  camps  leaves  only  one  inference,  namely,  that 
had  the  Indian  been  treated  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
as  was,  too  commonly,  the  foreign-born  navvy  in  grade  camps 
and  on  station  groups  along  the  National  Transcontinental, 
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they  would  have  been  reduced  to  veritable  want,  if  they 
had  not  been  exterminated  as  a  race,  in  fifty  years. 

And  here  may  it  be  added  further,  that,  when  increasing 
wealth  has  given  more  opportunity  for  research  in  the 
Canadian  universities,  greater  tribute  will  yet  be  rendered 
the  memory  of  the  exceptional  men,  who  in  the  different 
companies  laid  the  foundations  of  the  fur  trade.  How  often 
their  deeds  antedated  the  beginnings  of  things  historical  in 
our  national  life,  not  only  in  the  North  and  West  but  in 
many  portions  of  the  American  States. 

So  far,  in  this  chapter,  we  have  been  dealing  largely  with 
the  matter  of  charges  for  the  supplies  sold  the  men  on  the  / 
grade.  That  is  one  direct  consequence  of  the  contract 
system.  We  may  now  examine  further  the  relations  between 
the  head-contractor  and  his  sub-contractors  in  the  matter  of 
sub-letting. 

For  sub-letting  is  the  direct  corollary  of  the  contract  . 
system.  ~To~ understand  the  skillful  method  of  allotting  - 
various  portions  of  the  contract  is  to  be  in  a  position  to 
understand  the  effect  on  the  wages  of  the  campman. 

The  figures  following  set  forth  approximately  the  sum 
allowed  the  head-contractors,  by  the  Railway  Commission  of 
Canada,  for  certain  classes  of  work  on  the  National  Trans¬ 
continental.  They  show  also  the  average  price  in  turn 
allowed  the  final  sub-contractor  for  the  same  class  of  work 
after  it  had  been  let  and  re-sublet  down  through  different 
grades  of  intermediaries.  A  portion  of  this  final  amount 
would  go  as  wages  to  recoup  the  navvy  at  the  camp. 

While  these  prices  are  not  official,  for  they  varied  on  dif¬ 
ferent  contracts,  yet  they  are  not  far  astray  for  contracts 
granted  on  the  National  Transcontinental  Railway.  They 
bear,  also,  a  true  relation  to  the  figures  quoted  hitherto, 
showing  prices  charged  the  navvy  for  his  store  supplies. 
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Price 

allowed 

Head-contractor 

Price 
paid  final 
Sub-contractor 

Cutting  right-of-way  (per  acre) _ 

Concrete . 

$too  to  #125 

5.00  cu.  yd. 

.60  a  tie 
.65  a  ft. 

2.00  to  2.25  per  yd. 
.60 
.40 
•33 
•55 
.40 

$56  to  $70 

3.50  cu.  yd. 

.45  a  tie 
.40  a  ft. 

.90  to  1.05  per  yd. 
•45 
•33 

•27 

.40 

•32 

Tie-making . 

Trestle  and  pile  driving  . 

Grading  and  ditching : 

Loose  rock . 

But  there  is  one  part  of  the  work  in  railway  construction 
which  is  not  sub-let,  that  is  the  laying  of  the  steel  and  the 
ballasting  of  the  new  track.  This  is  done  by  the  head-con¬ 
tractor.  Ihere  are  many  reasons  why  this  is  so.  The 
secondary  stage  of  railway  building  begins  with  the  track¬ 
laying.  The  permanent  work — completing  the  “  lifts,”  re¬ 
placing  temporary  trestles  with  steel  bridges,  has  all  awaited 
the  coming  of  the  steel.  The  grade  camps  of  the  sub¬ 
contractor  disappear,  but  the  large,  active,  noisy  ballast  pits 
take  their  place.  All  this  requires  heavy  outlay  for  locomo¬ 
tives,  hundreds  of  ballast  cars,  steam  shovels,  pumps  and 
other  expensive  equipment. 

The  head-contractor,  however,  has  a  compensation  in  two 
ways  :  first,  that  the  grade,  already  constructed  by  the  station- 
men  and  at  sub-contractor’s  camps  during  the  primary  stage 
of  construction,  has  given  him  substantial  credits  with  the 
Railway  Commission :  secondly,  that  his  outlay  for  locomo¬ 
tives  and  ballast  cars  in  this  stage  of  the  work  brings  him 
immediate  returns  by  advances  from  the  Railway  Commis¬ 
sion  on  every  10,000  yards  of  ballast  distributed.  Then,  too, 
there  is  an  increased  amount  allowed  for  yardage  if  the  train 
haul  is  unduly  extended  in  distributing  ballast.  The  opera- 
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tion  of  several  ballast-pits  is  at  once  the  most  serious  outlay 
for  the  head-contractor,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  biggest 
revenue  producer.  Continuous  operation  at  a  pit  'nleans 
gain.  A  tie-up,  for  whatever  reason,  of  engines  and  plant 
is  costly. 

There  is  a  revenue  also  from  another  source.  The  usual 
railway  contract  lasts  six  years.  .  No  head-contractor  sur¬ 
renders  his  rights  prematurely,  for,  the  last  two  years,  as 
already  indicated,  mean  added  profits  from  his  passenger 
service.  The  steel  on  new  construction  is  laid  only  grad¬ 
ually.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  work  on  any  new 
railway  contract  will  begin  to  shape  up  about  like  this :  sixty 
miles  of  steel  laid,  with  twenty  miles  in  pretty  fair  condition, 
the  other  forty  having  but  little  attention;  then  for  about 
eighty  miles  beyond  where  the  rails  end  will  be  active  camp 
activities,  under  various  sub-contractors,  building  the  grade 
and  preparing  for  the  continued  advance  of  the  steel. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  year,  one  hundred  miles  of  steel 
will  doubtless  have  been  laid,  the  first  thirty  miles  in  good 
shape,  the  second  forty  with  only  one  lift,  and  the  remainder, 
skeleton  track,  laid  on  the  ties ;  beyond  this,  again,  would  be 
another  eighty-mile  section  of  the  grade  under  primary 
construction.  The  different  works  on  the  contract  progress 
about  in  this  proportion  until,  finally,  after  five  years  or 
more,  the  steel  is  laid  along  the  whole  grade  of  a  three- 
hundred-mile  contract. 

Many  thousands  of  workers  during  the  period  of  con¬ 
struction  travel  over  these  finished  and  semi-finished  por¬ 
tions  of  the  road.  This  gives  the  head-contractor  a  lever 
to  charge  his  own  rates  for  freight  and  for  the  passengers 
who  are  forced  by  circumstances  to  use  his  line.  The  open¬ 
ing  up  of  a  whole  section  of  new  country,  following  the 
advent  of  the  rails,  may  be  made  tributary  to  the  contractor’s 
private  system.  The  supplies  for  all  the  camps  and  the  oats 
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The  Steel  Advances 
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for  the  settler’s  horse  as  well,  are  alike  charged  what  is 
deemed  most  profitable.  Passengers  on  a  flat  car  pay  a  rate 
of  ten  cents  per  mile  return.  If  an  ambitious  young  mer¬ 
chant  wishes  to  start  a  store  up  the  line  which  may  ofifer 
some  competition  to  the  wares  of  the  head-contractor,  he  is 
quickly  nipped  in  the  bud  by  extreme  charges  for  freight  or 
his  prospects  are  blighted  by  the  wilful  carelessness  with 
which  his  goods  are  delayed  or  handled  in  transit.  The 
head-contractor  desires  no  competition  anywhere  near  the 
line  and  his  clerks  know  well  how  to  thwart  it.  For  the 
small  dealer  to  try  to  combat  it,  particularly  if  he  is  foreign 
born,  is  like  attempting  to  do  that  traditionally  impossible 
thing  of  making  velvet  purses  out  of  sows’  ears. 

There  may  be  no  law  east  of  Suez,  but  there  is  still  less 
on  the  far-out  construction.  Rights  fade  at  the  last  frontier 
town;  they  disappear  entirely  when  the  end  of  the  steel  is 
passed.  Along  the  grade  the  head-contractor  is  supreme. 
Where  would  you  get  a  meal,  or  a  bed,  hundreds  of  miles 
from  a  town  or  sixty  miles  from  the  steel,  if  the  company, 
through  its  agents,  closed  down  on  you  ?  They  are  masters 
of  the  situation.  They  hold  the  trump  cards  and  can  enforce 
their  bidding  in  a  dozen  ways.  Only  those  so  favoured 
may  trespass  on  the  company’s  domain.  For,  not  unlike  the 
Tartar  chieftain,  the  large  contractor  on  the  Canadian  hinter¬ 
land  bestrides  his  realm ;  he  is  as  the  templar,  plumed  and 
mounted,  in  the  land  of  the  paynims. 

The  head-contractor  on  the  National  Transcontinental  had 
another  source  of  income:  it  was  in  re-classification.  Work 
let  as  clay,  according  to  the  specifications  of  the  engineers, 
may,  under  actual  working  conditions,  prove  to  be  hardpan, 
even  requiring  dynamite;  portions  of  the  contract  listed  as 
loose  rock  may  better  have  been  classed  as  solid  rock.  All 
this  means  added  expense.  There  are  always  unforeseen 
contingencies  for  which  a  reasonable  return  can  fairly  be 
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made  to  the  contractor.  An  Ottawa  report  in  1916,  how¬ 
ever,  states  that  $3,740,000  was  granted  a  group  of  con¬ 
tractors  in  this  way  on  the  score  of  re-classification  for  work 
on  the  National  Transcontinental  Railway.  One  may  ask: 
What  proportion  of  this  went  to  reimburse  the  station-men 
who  in  1910-11-12,  had  asked  for  this  same  consideration 
in  the  settlements  for  their  work  with  local  contractors? 
Be  it  affirmed  too  that  this  same  bonus  was  granted  largely 
upon  the  product  of  work  previously  completed  by  station- 
men. 

A-iailway  contract  once  obtained  is  not  unlike  a  valuable 
franchise;  it  may  be  dickered,  sold  and  re-sold.  Not  only 
on  the  National  Transcontinental  Railway,  but  on  other 
railway  construction  in  Canada,  contractors  have  undertaken 
three  hundred  to  four  hundred  miles  of  a  new  line,  then 
sub-let  a  half  of  it,  or  a  third,  to  another  contracting  com¬ 
pany,  making  clear  profits  without  touching  the  work. 

It  is  well  known  that  one  three  hundred  mile  section  of  the 
National  Transcontinental  was  let  and  sub-let  three  times. 

. . .  **■  1  ■  11  .  I  —  ■  ■  ■  .1 

“  A  ”  Company  was  the  successful  tenderer.  It  was  allowed 
much  higher  prices  because  of  the  inaccessibility  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  and  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  have 
the  work  on  that  particular  section  completed  as  soon  as 
possible.  “  A  ”  Company,  however,  sat  tight,  doing  little 
for  two  years.  Meanwhile  other  sections  were  being  rapidly 
opened  up  immediately  east  and  west  of  their  contract,  which 
obviated  many  of  the  difficulties  of  transportation  for  which 
they  had  been  allowed  special  rates.  Finally,  “  A  ”  Com¬ 
pany,  with  little  done,  sub-let  to  “  B  ”  Company,  receiving 
$700,000  for  their  “  rights  ”,  “  B  ”  Company,  in  turn,  sub¬ 
let  to  “  C  ”  Company,  at  a  substantial  profit.  The  third 
Company  finally  completed  the  section.  This  much-handled 
section,  too,  was  a  pivotal  loop  in  the  whole  road. 

Now  let  us  continue  this  further.  When  “  C  ”  Company 
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sub-lets  to  fifteen  or  twenty  sub-contractors,  when  these 
smaller  portions  again,  are  divided  and  re-divided  into  sta¬ 
tions  with  foreign-born  men  in  shacks  doing  so  much  of  the 
actual  work,  and  when  the  many  heavy  charges  for  hauling, 
owing  to  the  distance  and  inaccessibility  are  taken  into  ac¬ 
count,  whatjportion  will  remain  as  pay  for  the  campman? 
Simply  the  crumbs  fallen  from  the  table. 

Take  one  example  from  that  same  stretch  of  work :  the 
tie-makers  who  finally  cut  and  landed  the  ties  on  the  right- 
of-way  got  fifteen  cents  apiece'  for  them.  The  difference 
between  the  sixty  cents  first  allotted  for  a  railway  tie  and 
the  fifteen  cents  which  actually  landed  it  at  the  grade  went 
to  the  intermediaries  of  one  kind  and  another  who,  in  their 
turn,  had  shared  in  the  various  sub-lettings  since  the  contract 
was  first  granted. 

It  is  on  just  such  a  piece  of  railway  work,  much  trans¬ 
ferred,  where  oppression  arises,  and  skilful  book-work 
“  figures  ”  the  navvy  out  of  his  bit  of  pay.  Down  through 
the  hands  of  men  who  sub-let  and  re-sub-let,  the  contract 
system  passes,  the  pressure  varying  directly  as  the  distance 
from  the  head-contractor  increases.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  weight  of  the  whole  system  lands  ultimately,  with  an 
impact,  on  the  backs  of  the  manual  workers  and  the  unskilled 
foreigners  of  the  camps?  They  are  the  pawns  in  the  game. 

There  were  men  in  Ottawa  and  other  Canadian  cities  who 
were  partners  in  the  contracting  and  sub-contracting  com¬ 
panies  on  the  National  Transcontinental,  yet  they  were 
seldom  near  the  line.  The  main  asset  under  such  conditions 
was  the  fact  of  being  an  interested  partner  in  a  railway  con¬ 
tract.  It  was  an  unholy  sort  of  absentee  business  which  put 
the  screws  on  the  men  lowest  down.  By  continuing  in  this 
way  to  allot  contracts  along  the  National  Transcontinental, 
the  Railway  Commission  apparently  acquiesced  in  the 
methods  which  so  flagrantly  reacted  on  the  pay  of  the  navvy. 
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Just  where  is  the  necessity  that  the  head-contractor  needs 
be  given  such  control  over  labour?  Is  station-work  a  veri¬ 
table  sweating  system?  Do  men  engaged  on  railway  con¬ 
struction  live  in  unsanitary  bunkhouses  and  noisesome  shacks 
along  the  grade?  Is  the  present  medical  system  associated 
with  such  contracts  a  farce?  It  is  because  of  pressure  ex¬ 
erted  directly  from  the  office  of  the  head-contractor.  No 
other  large  businesses  in  the  country  during  those  ten  years 
could  surely  have  enjoyed  such  immunity  from  restraint 
and  supervision  as  did  the  big  railway  contractors  and  their 
sub-contractors.  On  them,  apparently,  the  country  had  be¬ 
stowed  unlimited  powers  for  greed:  For  what  reason? 

Nor  does  it  make  matters  better  to  defend  the  contract 
system  by  such  remarks  as,  “Well,  whom  shall  we  get  to 
build  these  railways  if  these  large  contractors  are  not  treated 
generously?  Who  else  can  do  it?”  Let  us  see  again. 
Where  is  the  million-dollar  plant  that  must  receive  adequate 
returns?  Where  is  the  hundred  thousand  of  ready  cash 
required?  It  would  be  hard  to  find.  Not  uncommonly  a 
railway  work  of  this  nature,  undertaken  with  but  an  indiffer¬ 
ent  outfit,  has  been  finished  with  a  splendid  equipment.  The 
contract  may  carry  itself,  for  advances  are  warranted  as  the 
work  progresses. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  does  the  construction  of  a  three 
hundred  mile  stretch  of  railway  mean,  when  completed,  in 
the  matter  of  remuneration?  About  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  head-contractor  has  made  very  substantial 
gains. 

2.  That  of  twenty  sub-contractors,  three  out  of  five  would 
also  do  well,  a  small  proportion  might  fail  entirely. 

3.  That  salaried  men — office  officials,  foremen,  residency 
staffs,  have  been  fairly  paid,  and  by  yearly  salaries. 

4.  That  hundreds  of  train-men,  mechanics  and  skilled 
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workmen,  getting  union  rates  and  working  extremely 
long  hours,  have  made  big  pay  for  short  seasons. 

5.  That  a  small  percentage  of  station-men  have  made 
good  money. 

6.  But  that  thousands  of  unskilled  workers,  including 
many  foreign  born,  have  made  little  or  nothing  as  real 
wages,  and  too  often  have  been  housed  like  brutes. 

The  whole  contract  system  is  top-heavy  and  lop-sided;  it 
fattens  the  purses  of  the  fortunate  head-contractors — it  gives 
good  pickings  to  the  sub-contractors,  but  it  begrudges  living 
conditions  and  a  human  wage  to  the  navvy  who  handles  the 
barrow  and  shovel.  For  when  we  come  down  to  the  nub  of 
the  matter,  how  can  it  be  otherwise?  Is  such  a  system 
possessed  of  nine  lives  that  it  cannot  be  banished?  Let  us 
be  reproached  as  a  people  that  these  malign  practices  in 
railway  building  have  so  long  continued  without  any  effective 
regulation. 

The  National  Transcontinental  cost  the  people  of  Canada 
$168,000,000 :  something  over  $92,000  per  mile.  This  work, 
some  1,800  miles  in  length,  was  let  originally  to  twenty-one 
contractors.  The  amount  thus  expended  on  this  portion  of 
a  great  national  undertaking  shows  that  the  Dominion 
Government  was  not  niggardly  in  its  outlay.  But  after 
making  due  allowance  for  necessary  and  heavy  expenditures 
in  so  many  directions,  other  than  for  labour,  the  total  shows 
that  the  road  cost  enough,  even  after  the  head-contractors 
and  their  friends  were  liberally  rewarded,  to  provide  the 
navvy  also  with  a  fair  wage.  Why  did  they  not  always 
receive  it?  If  railway  building  in  the  face  of  difficulties  has 
been  Canada’s  glory,  her  chief  material  contribution  toward 
world  progress,  the  treatment  accorded  some  of  the  foreign- 
born  navvies,  throughout  the  Dominion,  should  be  our  shame. 

The  outlay  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  a  piece  of  work 
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employing  men  under  similar  conditions  during  this  same 
period,  has  been  put  at  $190,000,000.  These  two  roads 
comprised  about  one  third  of  the  total  outlay  on  railways  in 
Canada  during  the  third  period  of  railway  construction. 

But  while  defects  are  readily  apparent,  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
point  to  the  remedy.  Nor  has  that  been  wholly  intended 
by  the  writer.  But  in  view  of  the  foregoing,  two  sugges¬ 
tions  may  be  offered  here  as  a  part  solution  for  the  untoward 
tendencies  inherent  in  the  contract  system. 

A.  A  modified  form  of  building  by  Force  Account. 

B.  Replacing  the  functions  of  the  sub-contractor  by  en¬ 
larging  the  duties  of  the  men  at  the  different  residencies. 

A.  Force  Account  system  puts  the  contractors  on  a  per¬ 
centage  basis.  Their  profits  are  based  on  the  actual  outlay. 
There  is  thus  no  particular  incentive  for  any  repression  of 
fair  wages. 

This  method,  too,  is  not  without  its  weakness.  It  may 
prove  costly  if  outlays  are  not  carefully  guarded,  but  capable 
agents  can  assure  proper  accounting  of  all  expenditures, 
and  a  check  be  made  upon  any  undue  extravagance. 

B.  Similarly,  the  sub-contractors  themselves  might  often  be 
replaced  by  engineers  from  the  residencies.  Particularly  is 
this  true  where  station- work  is  much  in  vogue.  The  needed 
supplies  for  a  ten-mile  piece  of  work  could  be  placed  in  ware¬ 
houses  at  the  nearest  residency,  and  the  station-man  could 
then  deal  directly  with  the  engineers.  Being  assured  of 
their  monthly  pay  the  men  of  the  residency  will  not  have  the 
same  incentive  to  squeeze  the  station-man.  The  profits  of 
the  sub-contractor,  at  least  those  made  from  selling  supplies 
to  the  men,  would  thus  go  largely  into  increased  wages. 

Then,  too,  if  the  head-contractor  is  to  be  curbed  locally 
on  the  work,  it  must  come  from  giving  increased  powers  to 
the  resident  and  district  engineers.  They  are  most  conver- 
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sant  with  actual  conditions  and  should  act  for  the  men  when 
exactions  are  imminent.  The  able  staffs  of  the  head- 
contractor  and  his  subs,  will  then  encounter  men  of  equal  or 
superior  ability,  and  can  recognize  in  them,  men,  who  under 
their  appointment,  are  actuated  by  no  desire  to  harass  the 
campman  in  his  pay. 

It  is  the  system  not  the  man  that  is  at  fault.  The  individ¬ 
ual  contractors,  carefree  and  well-met,  while  hardly  fitted  to 
serve  as  models  for  Theban  judges,  have  not  personally  the 
desire  to  coerce;  they  seem  oftener  to  be  actuated  by  the 
sheer  joy  of  accomplishment.  But  the  undue  control  of 
labour  in  any  form,  now  as  down  through  the  centuries,  may 
lead  to  callousness.  The  possession  of  any  field  unchallenged 
has  a  baneful  influence,  as  brutalizing  as  the  delights  of 
Capua  on  the  soldiers  of  Hannibal. 

The  contract  system  on  railway  construction  may  origin¬ 
ally  have  had  some  distinct  advantages.  There  is  still  much 
to  be  said  in  its  favour,  but  as  pursued  in  the  building  of  our 
most  recent  transcontinental,  it  over-reached  itself.  The 
substance  of  this  chapter  is  voiced  as  an  orderly  protest 
against  the  continuance  of  the  system,  at  least  in  unamended 
form.  The  basic  conditions  of  work  and  pay,  inherent  in 
the  whole  method  and  particularly  as  exemplified  on  the 
National  Transcontinental,  are  not  in  keeping  with  the  whole¬ 
some  aspirations  of  recognized  labour  in  Canada.  To  per¬ 
petuate  them  is  to  produce  wastes  and  tundras  in  our 
social  life. 


CHAPTER  XI 
Ottawa  and  the  Camps 

So  far,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  limn  the  contract  sys¬ 
tem  in  its  varying  aspects.  Doubtless  before  this  the  reader 
has  asked  himself  more  than  once:  Is  not  the  railway  con¬ 
tractor,  in  turn,  confronted  by  regulations  designed  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  labour  of  the  navvy? 

It  is  true  that  the  Federal  Department  of  Labour  at 
Ottawa  enact  fair-wage  provisions  which  prevail  on  all  gov¬ 
ernment  undertakings  throughout  the  Dominion.  And  such 
clauses  were  duly  embodied  in  all  contracts  for  the  pursuance 
of  work  along  the  National  Transcontinental.  The  usual 
stipulation  was  as  follows  : 

All  mechanics,  labourers  or  other  persons  who  perform 
labour  for  the  purpose  of  the  construction  of  the  works  hereby 
contracted  for  shall  be  paid  such  wages  as  are  generally  accepted 
as  current  for  competent  workmen  in  the  district  in  which  the 
work  is  being  performed,  and,  if  there  is  no  current  rate  in 
such  district,  then  a  fair  and  reasonable  rate,  and,  in  the  event 
of  a  dispute  arising  as  to  what  is  the  current  or  a  fair  and 
reasonable  rate,  it  shall  be  determined  by  the  Commissioners, 
whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

Any  contractor  obtaining  a  portion  of  the  new  road  sub¬ 
scribed  to  this.  It  was  broad  and,  at  the  time,  a  step  in  ad¬ 
vance  which  betokened  a  real  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Do- 
‘  minion  Government  to  ensure  fair  consideration  for  the 
navvy,  a  credit  to  the  foresight  and  thought  of  the  Labour 
Department  at  Ottawa.  But  opportunity  has  already  been 
afforded,  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  properly  to  estimate 
the  probable  effect  of  such  a  fair-wage  clause.  So  far  as_ 
it  affected  manual  workers  in  distant  camps,  it  was  circum¬ 
scribed  in  operation  and  frequently  valueless. 
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Fine  words  will  not  butter  parsnips.  Under  actual  con¬ 
ditions  of  camp  life  there  is  little  in  common  between  a  two- 
dollar  wage  for  manual  labour  paid  at  the  front  and  an  equal 
amount  credited  for  similar  work  at  an  isolated  camp.  The 
two  modes  of  work  are  hardly  comparable;  when  the  heavy 
charges  for  van  goods  are  met,  when  time  is  lost  through 
wet  weather,  and  when  all  the  usual  camp  set-backs  are  pro¬ 
vided  for,  it  is  an  impossibility  for  even  one  man  in  five, 
working  by  the  day,  to  make  a  fair  monthly  wage.  Further, 
there  are  few  men  who  engage  in  station-work  that  make 
much  beyond  a  fair  wage. 

During  the  building  of  the  later  transcontinentals,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Department  of  Labour  at  Ottawa  were 
occasionally  deputed  to  investigate  wage  conditions  in  the 
camps  of  Canada.  Flow  then  does  one  account  for  the  find¬ 
ings  which  these  officers  so  frequently  made?  In  part  an¬ 
swer,  the  following  paragraphs  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  information  which  reaches  the  authorities  at  Ottawa 
comes  too  much  from  men  connected  with  the  residencies,  as 
well  as  from  the  head-company  and  the  sub-contractors  them¬ 
selves.  The  Labour  Department  has  not  kept  its  ear  to  the 
ground,  at  least  so  far  as  the  inmates  of  the  camp  bunk- 
houses  are  concerned.  Too  much  information  is  obtained 
from  favoured  sources.  Able  and  thinking  men  are  in  the 
residencies,  but  there  is  as  little  contact  between  the  group 
of  buildings  there  on  the  hill  and  the  bunkhouses  down  on 
the  works  as  between  the  master  of  a  plantation  and  his 
people  of  the  slave  quarters  in  ante-bellum  days.  Between 
the  two  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed.  Campmen  have  suffered 
too  frequently  from  the  aloofness  of  fair-wage  officers. 

A  company  having  a  large  federal  contract  has  always  a 
representative  close  to  Ottawa.  This  ensures  a  hearing,  and 
is  a  local  advantage  with  the  Department  of  Labour.  When 
information  is  desired  on  some  disputed  wage  matter  the 
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company’s  side  can  always  be  ably  presented,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  what  of  the  bunkhouse  inmates  on  the  distant 
work?  Many  of  these  may  feel  they  are  not  receiving  jus¬ 
tice  in  the  matter  of  their  pay,  they  may  suffer  from  mis¬ 
representation  and  overcharges  but  they  are  seldom  heard 
directly.  It  is  also  true  that  in  most  cases  their  accounts  may 
be  small  and  to  fight  means  time  and  individual  loss.  T  he 
game  is  not  worth  the  candle, — instead  of  making  a  fuss  over 
a  few  dollars,  they  let  the  matter  drop.  Drink,  procured 
locally,  and  a  few  days  of  carousal  in  the  frontier  town  soon 
leaves  such  men  penniless  and  fit  for  nothing  but  construction 
again  at  some  other  camp  on  the  line.  Of  such  small  hap¬ 
penings,  which  in  the  aggregate  are  vital,  the  Department  of 
Labour  hears  little. 

Let  us  look  now,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  navvy,  at 
the  methods  sometimes  adopted  by  the  Department  of  Labour, 
when  investigating  wage  conditions  in  isolated  camps  on 
railway  construction  during  the  building  of  the  transconti¬ 
nentals. 

A  report  is  made  to  Ottawa  of  unfair  conditions  of  pay 
on  a  distant  piece  of  construction,  and  a  fair-wage  officer  is 
sent  to  look  into  the  matter.  He  travels  the  line  ahead  of 
the  steel  by  the  office  route  and  the  relays  of  comfortable 
residencies.  Finally  he  reaches  camp  and  due  investigation 
is  made. 

The  books  of  the  company  at  the  head  office  and  at  the 
different  grade  camps  are  frankly  and  freely  thrown  open  to 
inspection.  Five  things  are  always  plain : 

(a)  That  the  men  are  being  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1.75 
a  day  and  up. 

(b)  That  board  is  reasonable. 

(c)  That  there  is  a  mail  service. 

(d)  That  big  prices  for  “  van  ”  goods  seem  justified 
by  the  freight  haul. 

(e)  That  a  medical  system  is  provided. 
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Many  other  things  which  on  paper  look  well  are  pointed 
out.  The  pay,  in  proportion  to  current  rates,  is  seemingly 
reasonable  and  even  a  little  higher  than  the  usual  pay  at  the 
front.  Yet  with  all  these  allowances  the  figures  misrepre¬ 
sent  the  actual  working  of  the  system  in  its  various  details. 
Such  investigations  may  be  honest,  thorough,  even  pains¬ 
taking,  but  they  are  formal  and  not  practical.  They  are 
potent  only  at  short  range.  When  a  fair-wage  officer  wants 
to  learn  the  working-out  of  construction  wages  for  unskilled 
workers  he  will  not  obtain  it  living  with  the  contractor’s 
officials,  traveling  from  residency  to  residency,  and  only 
occasionally  dropping  in  on  the  men  in  the  bunkhouse  to  ask 
them  to  register  with  him  any  protests  they  may  desire. 

Let  a  fair-wage  officer,  say  in  a  camp  thirty-eight  miles 
from  the  end  of  the  steel,  go  to  the  bunkhouses  at  noon  and 
ask  the  inmates  if  they  have  any  complaints  to  make.  You 
say:  “This  is  the  time  for  the  men  to  act.”  Well,  it  is, 
and  it  is  not! 

There  may.  be  a  dozen  men  in  that  camp  short  in  their  last 
pay-check  for  varying  amounts.  One  may  claim  dollars  still 
due  according  to  the  representations  made  to  him  by  the 
employment  agent  of  the  company,  and  yet  this  same  man 
may  register  no  complaint  with  the  fair-wage  officer.  That 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  no  wrong  exists.  There  are 
several  reasons  why  no  formal  protest  will  be  made.  Here 
are  a  few : 

(a)  Many  in  that  bunkhouse  will  be  foreigners,  mistrust¬ 
ful  or  afraid  of  any  official.  They  little  understand 
the  purpose  of  the  visit  of  the  fair-wage  officer. 
Further,  they  get  the  tip  from  the  “  straw-boss,” 
usually  one  of  their  own  tongue,  that  the  man  who 
squeals  goes  out,  and  goes  quickly,  too.  They  know 
what  that  means. 
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(b)  There  are  English-speaking  men  who,  while  confident 
they  have  been  outfigured,  will  not  complain;  the 
individual  amount  may  not  be  large,  and  there  is  little 
gained  by  grouching  in  camp. 

(c)  The  company  always  holds  the  trump  cards.  Let  a 
man  kick,  they  know  it  at  once.  That  man  is  let  out. 
All  the  suspended  charges  are  raked  up.  He  will  be 
charged  fifty  or  seventy-five  cents  for  meals,  and  fifty 
cents  to  a  dollar  for  every  night  he  sleeps  in  the 
company’s  bunkhouse.  Just  then  may  be  a  rainy 
week.  Where  else  is  there  shelter  within  a  hundred 
miles,  other  than  in  the  company’s  camps  ?  There  is 
little  warmth  on  inland  lakes !  Why  court  the  chill 
of  the  muskeg?  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in 
the  bush !  He’ll  stay  where  he  is,  till  he  gets  ready 
to  come  out. 

Then,  too,  if  the  man  “  takes  his  time  ”  at  the  office  he 
is  not  yet  clear  of  the  company.  The  man  going  out  under 
such  circumstances  is  not  favoured  in  any  way.  His  reputa¬ 
tion  will  precede  him  down  the  grade,  from  camp  to  camp,  by 
tree-phone  or  the  quicker  method  of  moccasin-news.  In  the 
two  days  which  it  takes  him  to  reach  the  steel  he  will  suffer 
pressure  from  the  company  at  every  turn.  He  may  be  for¬ 
bidden  the  company’s  ferry  to  cross  the  river,  or  at  least 
charged  a  dollar  for  the  favour.  His  meals  will  be  served 
him  in  passing  only  at  enhanced  rates.  Before  he  reaches 
the  frontier  hamlet  much  of  his  stake  is  gone.  To  quit  a 
camp  on  a  distant  piece  of  work  is  not  like  walking  out  of  a 
factory  door  with  work  at  hand  in  the  next  block.  It  is 
much  better  to  have  the  goodwill  of  the  company,  and  the 
campman  knows  it.  Conditions  of  pay  must  be  judged  from 
actual  circumstances,  not  by  comparison. 

But  is  it  fair,  because  men  so  placed  make  no  ready  com- 
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plaint  to  the  fair-wage  officer,  to  report  that  such  causes  do 
not  exist?  Not  on  the  back  of  some  navvy  or  foreign-born 
illiterate  should  be  placed  the  onus  of  showing  up  the  wrongs 
so  well-entrenched.  Strong-armed  and  firm-purposed  they 
may  be,  but  to  essay  such  a  task  under  the  particular  circum¬ 
stances  of  their  work  is  not  always  easy. 

If  a  fair-wage  officer  from  Ottawa  wishes  to  know  how 
the  wage  system  really  works  for  the  navvy  there  is  only 
one  trustworthy  way:  go  to  a  distant  grade  camp  in  April 
before  the  tote  roads  break  up,  don  overalls  and  heavy  shirt, 
engage  as  an  unskilled  labourer  at  $1.75  a  day  with  board  at 
$4.60  per  week;  be  isolated  there  by  impassable  grades  for 
two  months  following  the  break-up,  lose  whole  days  and  pay 
board  through  the  wet  weather,  house  in  camps  the  tar-paper 
roofs  of  which  drip  wet,  and  sleep  under  blankets  so  lousy 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  clean;  work  on  through  the  fly  season 
with  its  heats,  dig  in  long  rubber  boots  the  moving  gumbo, 
or  shovel  concrete  on  the  sweat-board;  meanwhile  purchas¬ 
ing  the  needed  supplies  of  wearing  apparel  at  camp  prices, 
getting  the  mail  whenever  the  convenience  of  the  service 
warrants  it  and  the  company  permits  it,  and,  then,  find  that 
the  resulting  pay-checks,  when  all  deductions  have  been  made, 
run  like  this : 


April  .  $7.10 

May .  16.40 

June  (much  wet  weather)  .  12.20 

July  (worked  overtime)  .  26.00 


The  experience  of  four  months  so  spent  will  hang  upon 
his  mind  like  the  mist  upon  the  waters.  It  will  impress  on 
him  as  long- as  he  lives  the  injustice  of  the  statement  that 
-  men  are  being  paid  $1.75  a  day,  with  but  a  moderate  charge 
being  made  for  board.  Only  then  is  it  fully  realized  that 
there  is  a  discrepancy  somewhere  between  the  rate  of  pay  re¬ 
ported  to  Ottawa  and  the  actual  wage  received  by  the  navvy. 
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Such  a  fair-wage  officer  will  be  glad  sometime  in  early  Sep¬ 
tember  to  cash  his  last  time-check  at  a  good  discount  and 
shake  the  dust  of  the  camp  from  off  his  feet;  his  stake  fur¬ 
ther  depleted  for  meals  en  route,  ferrying  across  rivers, 
waits,  maybe  of  days,  for  a  supply  train,  until  he  reaches  the 
nearest  frontier  town  some  two  hundred  miles  away.  How 
much  will  he  have  left,  think  you,  for  his  summer’s  work? 
Will  he  be  in  a  position  to  report  to  his  department  fuller 
details  concerning  the  pay  of  the  navvy?  Yes,  and  that  same 
fair-wage  officer  will  be  blessed  of  the  gods  if,  during  his 
months  at  camp,  he  did  not  meet  with  an  accident,  or  lose 
time  in  sickness.  Will  he  call  the  pittance  which  is  finally 
salvaged  from  the  conditions  of  his  hire  a  fair  wage?  Would 
you  like  to  give  your  industry  for  it?  Marry,  kind  sir,  and 
one  must  be  over-stupid  to  suppose  it ! 

It  is  small  wonder  that  at  times  three-quarters  of  all  un¬ 
skilled  workers  on  whole  stretches  of  the  National  Trans¬ 
continental  were  foreigners  and  largely  of  Slav  origin.  So- 
called  white  labourers  were  scared  off  the  grade;  they  had 
burned  their  fingers  once,  that  was  enough  1 

There  was  talk  in  1912  of  bringing  five  thousand  Scotch¬ 
men  to  navvy  on  an  uncompleted  section  of  the  new  trans¬ 
continental.  What  a  pity  they  had  not  come!  Inside  of 
three  months  there  would  have  been  such  an  outcry  as  to  the 
nature  of  conditions  on  construction  that  the  Labour  De¬ 
partment  at  Ottawa  would  have  been  roused  from  its  con¬ 
tinued  lethargy  in  the  matter. 

There  is  but  little  danger  that  Scotsmen  would  fill  the  bill. 
Even  as  manual  workers  they  will  not  become  serfs  to  any 
set  of  sub-contractors.  As  for  the  Englishman,  he  is  not 
wanted  at  all.  He  is  such  a  stickler,  always,  on  his  personal 
rights,  even  far  out  in  a  grade  camp,  that  he  worries  the 
life  out  of  the  old-time  foreman,  who  designates  him  a 
“  cockney  ”  and  is  glad  to  let  him  go.  The  Scandinavians 
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gravitate  to  the  heavier  rock  work.  The  native-born  Cana¬ 
dians  in  grade  camps  man  the  posts  at  clerical  work.  So  that 
the  heavy  mucking  and  digging  falls  largely  on  the  foreign- 
born,  variously  designated  as  Poles,  Magyars,  Bulgarians, 
Russians,  Croatians,  Serbs  and  Lithuanians.  Even  Turks 
and  Spaniards  may  be  brought  to  Canada  as  navvies.  The 
contractors  find  from  experience  that  there  is  less  friction 

Risking  Swift  Waters 


CAMPMAN  WITH  PACK  QUITTING  CAMP  BY  RAFT  AND  RIVER  ROUTE  RATHER 
THAN  CONTINUE  UNDER  THE  PREVALENT  CONDITIONS 

in  employing  the  non-English-speaking  workers.  They  are 
easier  to  handle. 

It  is  on  just  this  polyglot  mass  of  foreign-born  navvies 
that  the  pressure  is  most  exerted.  In  their  ignorance  of  the 
country  they  are  least  able  to  resist.  Usually  they  are  under 
the  influence  of  some  wily  leader  amongst  them  who,  while 
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curvetting  with  the  contractors,  jockeys  the  men  of  his  own 
race.  Such  men  complain  little.  They  are  used  to  the  iron 
heel  in  other  forms,  and  have  not  yet  become  mistrustful  of 
conditions  in  a  new  land. 

Ottawa  concerned  itself  too  little  with  the  wage  conditions 
of  the  bunkhouse  man.  During  a  ten-year  period  marked 
by  huge  Federal  undertakings  in  railway  building,  not 
enough  thought  was  given  to  the  earnings  of  the  individual 
navvy.  Incidents  already  mentioned  herein  have  indicated 
clearly  enough  that  there  was  need. 

The  irony  of  it!  Once  in  a  while,  from  camps  on  the 
National  Transcontinental,  or  its  associated  work,  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  murmurs  were  heard  as  far  as  Ottawa. 
There  was  a  shuffling  for  a  moment  from  one  foot  to  the 
other,  an  official  inquiry  was  formally  announced,  but  the 
findings  did  not  much  disturb  conditions  as  they  were.  A 
report  was  made,  not  unduly  harsh  on  the  company,  and 
quietness  again  settled  down  on  a  system  which  with  its 
sub-letting  and  petty  charges  remained  unhampered,  secure 
in  the  possession  of  one  whole  field  of  labour  in  Canada. 

One  who  says  otherwise  does  not  kndw  the  facts,  at  least 
as  they  pertain  to  the  occupant  in  the  bunkhouse.  Men, 
forced  by  necessity  to  go  to  the  camps  as  day-labourers,  who 
have  undergone  the  system  and  who  know  the  working  of  it 
in  all  its  exacting  force,  are  the  best-  able  to  judge.  Other 
investigations  will  be  superficial  and  misleading,  even  though 
published  as  official  findings  in  the  columns  of  the  Labour 
Gazette. 

During  this  third  period  of  railway  building  men,  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  complained  to  local  magistrates  of  wage  conditions, 
whole  station-groups  at  times  stated  their  grievances,  even 
the  Consular  Agents  of  two  foreign  governments  more  than 
once  drew  the  attention  of  the  Labour  Department  at  Ottawa 
to  injustices  reported  to  them  by  their  countrymen. 
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And  the  men  of  a  foreign  consulate  do  not  usually  act  in 
haste.  One  such  official,  however,  in  1912  expressed  himself 
to  the  present  writer  as  follows :  “  With  experience  as  a 
Consul  for  my  government  covering  many  years,  in  Europe, 
and  in  South  America,  as  well  as  in  this  Dominion,  I  know 
of  no  other  country  where  the  rights  of  workmen  have  been 
so  flagrantly  abused  as  on  railway  construction  in  Canada.” 
Surely  we  as  a  people  boastful  of  material  results,  have  over¬ 
looked  the  existing  conditions  of  work  and  pay  for  the 
navvy,  and  other  workers  in  the  isolated  camps  throughout 
the  Dominion. 

As  the  wage  system  actually  worked  out  for  the  navvy  on 
the  National  Transcontinental,  apart  from  losing  his  per¬ 
sonal  liberty,  a  man  would  have  been  more  comfortable,  less 
molested  with  flies  and  mosquitoes,  would  have  had  a  real 
bed  and  much  better  sanitary  surroundings  if,  instead  of 
going  for  six  months  to  railway  camps,  he  had  gone  to 
Kingston  Penitentiary.  He  would  have  had,  too,  nearly  as 
much  money  at  the  end  of  the  term.  Certain  it  is,  he  would 
not  have  wrought  as  hard  as  did  some  of  the  navvies  on 
construction.  The'  prisoners  who  comprised  the  convict 
gangs  then  maintained  by  the  Province  of  Ontario,  on  the 
Porcupine  Road  between  Matheson  and  Night  Hawk  Lake, 
were  better  housed,  had  shorter  hours,  and  were  as  well  fed 
as  were  the  navvies  w'ho,  budded  the  grade  in  the  Abitibi 
country. 

During  these  many  years  the  Province  of  Ontario  has 
pointed  with  pride  to  her  prison  reform.  Her  newly- 
constructed  jail  farms  have  buildings  which  are  models  in 
their  arrangements.  Nor  is  the  welfare  of  the  inmate  over¬ 
looked  in  the  matter  of  lighting,  heating,  running  water,  and 
with  space  allotted  for  a  table  and  a  mattressed  cot.  The 
hours  of  labour  are  not  excessive,  and  deep-toned  bells  toll 
out  across  the  fields  the  call  to  meals.  Time  has  only  accen- 
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tuated  these  tendencies  nntil  music  and  movies,  baseball  and 
even  drama,  may  be  had  in  well-appointed  prisons.  The 
parole  system  of  the  Dominion  extends  a  helping  hand  to 
those  who  have  erred ;  so  much  is  done  that  such  men  may 
go  out  strong  to  confront  anew  the  world, — and  all  this  need 
not  be  disparaged.  But  what  care,  apparently,  is  exercised 
tc  make  good  citizens  of  men,  not  always  mentally  deficient, 
but  oftener  miscreants,  who  in  their  inordinate  desire  for 
sudden  gain  and  the  hope  for  an  indolent  life  have  lightly 
tossed  aside  their  obligations  to  society  1  What  provision  is 
made  to  protect  the  health  of  men  in  mind  and  body  who 
least  deserve  it ! 

Yet  for  years  a  much  more  numerous  class,  not  criminals 
but  industrious  workers,  in  the  grade  camps  and  shacks  on 
construction,  were  treated  precariously  and  herded  unhealth¬ 
ily  in  filthy  shacks.  They,  too,  were  the  making  of  citizens, 
foreign-born  though  they  were  in  many  cases.  Their  in¬ 
dustry  deserved  better  of  any  people — protect  and  hedge  and 
guard  the  footsteps  of  some  who  should  receive  the  lash  and 
ignore  the  others,  leaving  them  to  suffer  from  the  mercenary 
practices  of  the  line!  The  treatment  accorded  to  the  camp- 
man  through  many  years  shadowed  the  whole  construction 
of  our  latest  transcontinentals. 

Meanwhile  during  this  same  period  there  had  emanated 
from  Ottawa  labour  legislation  for  the  settling  of  industrial 
disputes  that  had  commanded  the  attention  of  leaders  in 
other  lands.  Then  how  explain  that  toward  the  work  of  the 
navvy  along  the  National  Transcontinental  and  its  due  re¬ 
muneration,  the  Federal  Department  of  Labour  continued 
strangely  inattentive.  In  this  matter  it  slept  the  sleep  of 
Vergor  there  at  the  Foulon — sloth,  and  the  post  unguarded, 
while  the  wage  returns  due  to  seasonal  workers  were  fla¬ 
grantly  purloined. 


CHAPTER  XII 


The  Bunkhouse  Man  and  Public  Opinion 

What,  then,  are  the  reasons  for  the  general  apathy  which 
prevails  toward  these  conditions  of  work  ?  Why  is  not  more 
heard  of  the  circumstances  which  surround  the  employment 
of  campmen?  Many  probable  explanations  can  be  given. 
Here  are  a  few  of  them. 

It  is  always  in  the  distant  camps,  thirty,  forty  and 
sixty  miles  from  the  steel,  that  things  are  worst  for  the 
campman  and  accommodation  is  crudest.  The  isola¬ 
tion,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the  average  grade 
camp  is  often  temporary,  tends  to  render  futile  any 
complaints  which  may  arise  as  to  local  camp  conditions 
of  work  and  pay. 

The  English-speaking  men  who,  under  more  normal 
circumstances,  would  soon  make  known  the  conditions 
which  in  certain  cases  are  tantamount  almost  to  oppres¬ 
sion'  are  usually  themselves  a  part  of  the  system.  They 
are  the  foremen,  the  straw-bosses  and  other  minor  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  head-company  or  the  sub-contractor.  Such 
men  are  well  paid  and  are  generally  hired  by  the  month, 
with  board  included ;  they  lose  no  time  for  wet  weather 
or  other  delays  and  are  satisfied.  Their  positions  usually 
align  them  with  the  company  rather  than  with  the  men 
they  are  handling;  consequently,  no  complaint  will  come 
from  them. 

Those  campmen  most  insistent  of  their  rights,  in  fact,  the 
most  aggressive  in  every  way  among  the  frontier  workers, 
are  the  English-speaking  men  of  the  gravel  pits — the  train- 
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men  and  the  employees  of  the  machine  shops.  These  men 
are  paid  by  the  hour;  as  firemen,  conductors,  steam-shovel 
men  and  gasoline  operators,  they  invariably  draw  the  highest 
union  rates  paid.  By  working  very  long  hours,  seldom 
under  sixteen,  and  with  increased  rates  for  overtime,  these 
men  usually  make  good  pay,  even  though  their  season  lasts 
but  a  few  months. 

The  conditions  of  living  with  them,  too,  are  fairly  com¬ 
fortable.  Their  bunkhouses  are  better  built  and  of  lumber; 
they  insist  on  a  good  cook  and  the  chuck  is  the  best,  being 
varied  with  green  vegetables  and  even  fruits  in  season. 
There  is,  also,  a  regular  mail  service  and  the  married  men 
among  them  are  never  entirely  without  news’  from  home. 
So  they,  too,  considering  frontier  conditions,  .are  well  satis¬ 
fied,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  But,  transfer  the  seventy 
or  a  hundred  English-speaking  men  of  a  gravel  pit  to  some 
grade  camp  fifty  miles  beyond,  where,  for  five  months,  they 
will  be  forced  to  undergo  the  conditions  usually  prevailing 
there ;  would  they  long  remain  passive  ? 

It  is  the  frontier  town  at  the  end  of  the  steel  which  has 
the  best  chance  of  judging  the  conditions  of  things  out  on 
the  line,  for  it  is  in  daily  contact  with  some  phase  of  its 
working.  A  construction  town  has  many  of  the  impulses  of 
older  places — a  school,  some  rival  and  struggling  churches, 
a  police  force  of  one  or  two,  occasionally  a  weekly  paper,  and 
an  embryo  community  life  of  merchants,  bankers  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men,  with  perhaps  a  score  of  resident  families. 
Surely,  here  one  would  expect  that  some  action  would  be  taken 
toward  seeing  uniform  justice  to  men  on  the  line.  But  it  is 
seldom  so:  the  frontier  town  is  practically  muzzled.  Too 
often  it  owes  its  very  existence  to  the  money  being  spent  by 
some  big  company  in  its  midst. 

The  greater  number  of  small  merchants  who  make  up  the 
business  life  of  a  frontier  town  have  gone  in  with  health, 
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hope  and  confidence  as  their  chief  assets.  They  usually  start 
with  small  stocks  and  grow  up  with  the  town.  They  are  a 
compliant  class.  Business  is  their  first  aim.  There  is  seldom 
any  farming  community  to  rely  on  as  yet.  So,  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  merchant,  too,  is  dependent  on  the  money 
spent  on  the  line.  It  is  not  in  his  interests  to  ostracize  trade 
by  criticizing  any  methods  of  the  contractors  or  their  subs. 
His  business  sense  requires  no  prod. 

The  weekly  paper  in  new  towns  is  similarly  circumstanced. 
It  has  but  a  meagre  circulation  and  struggles  hard  to  get  on 
its  feet.  The  printery  depends  largely  on  job  work,  much 
of  which  comes  from  the  offices  of  the  builders  of  the  road. 
How,  then,  can  it  speak  out?  Why  kill  the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  egg  ? 

The  lawyer  found  in  a  small  construction  hamlet  has  two 
alternatives :  he  can  work  with  the  big  interests,  or  he  can, 
in  turn,  handle  the  petty  cases  of  complaint  for  the  workers 
against  the"  company.  The  former  is  the  more  lucrative 
course  and  is  generally  adopted.  Workers  with  claims  for 
wages  are  often  compelled  to  enter  action  through  a  lawyer 
at  a  city  hundreds  of  miles  distant,  for  the  local  lawyer  finds 
it  impossible  to  handle  them  and  retain,  at  the  same  time,  the 
more  remunerative  local  business  of  the  company. 

Nor  need  too  much  be  expected  from  the  local  police. 
They  seldom  show  any  initiative  in  such  matters.  In  new 
towns  whether  near  mines,  on  railway  construction,  or  in 
other  frontier  places,  the  local  police  do  not  rise  higher  than 
the  public  life  about  them.  They  are  not  eager  to  interfere 
in  any  way  with  the  big  company  upon  whom  in  the  end  the 
very  existence  of  the  place  depends. 

Most  new  towns,  in  the  exuberance  of  their  rapid  growth, 
will  have  a  pretentious  Board  of  Trade.  Such  bodies,  how¬ 
ever,  are  staunch  allies  of  the  existing  conditions.  It  is  only 
when  a  frontier  town  attains  considerable  size,  and  where 
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the  people  are  not  so  dependent,  that  the  Board  of  TraflS* 
will  speak  out  unequivocally  as  to  conditions  of  work  and 
pay  in  nearby  camps.  In  the  smaller  places  such  bodies  are 
moribund. 

Magistrates  themselves  become  calloused.  '  There  are 
magistrates  and  near-magistrates;  the  class  of  men  who  act 
as  magistrates  in  new  towns  and  in  districts  pervaded  with 
camp  activities  do  not  always  receive  their  appointments  be¬ 
cause  of  fitness  or  particular  capacity  for  the  work.  Many 
pliant  men  have  been  made  magistrates  in  frontier  towns — 
men  so  broad  that  they  are  “  good  heads  ”  with  all  that  that 
implies  in  dereliction. of  duty.  Some  have  received  appoint¬ 
ments  in  hamlets  on  construction  who,  but  a  few  weeks  pre¬ 
viously,  had  openly  been  accounted  law-breakers.  What, 
then,  can  be  their  attitude  in  appraising  other  delinquents  ? 

But  there  have  been  magistrates  in  construction  towns  not 
made  of  just  such  stuff.  They  have  endeavoured  to  deal 
fairly  not  only  with  the  company  but  with  the  campman  as 
well,  whether  foreign-born  or  English-speaking.  But  does 
it  pay?  In  due  time  the  word  is  passed  that  such  an  official 
is  no  good  for  the  town ;  that  he  is  a  knocker ;  that  business 
will  go  elsewhere — and  soon  he  has  the  ill-will  of  every 
blind-pigger  and  blackguard  in  the  place.  That,  usually, 
such  a  man  can  face;  but  when  his  wife  is  insulted  and  his 
children  are  molested — it  takes  more  to  stand  that!  Grad¬ 
ually  the  capable  and  conscientious  magistrate  is  weeded  out 
and  replaced  by  a  man  of  another  type  who  does  not  look 
too  closely,  so  long  as  there  is  plenty  of  activity  and  the 
quick-budding  hamlet  continues  to  boom. 

After  counting  up  eight  or  ten  new  towns  which  sprang 
to  life  in  different  parts  of  the  Dominion  along  construction 
during  the  third  period  of  railway  activity,  and,  having  in 
mind  the  magistrate  in  each,  during  the  formative  period, 
in  how  many  cases  could  such  an  appointee  be  counted  on  to 
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irts'ure  aggressive  action  when  needful  to  protect  the  bunk- 
house  man  in  the  matter  of  his  pay?  Probably  not  in  two 
cases ! 

Invariably  the  attitude  is  this :  the  company  means  more 
to  the  town  than  the  individual  disgruntled  over  his  wages, 
so  any  action  is  discouraged.  If  a  man  has  a  grievance, 
he'  is  advised  to  wait  around  a  day  or  two ;  meanwhile  the 
company  will  be  sounded  unofficially.  Finally  the  campman, 
tired  of  losing  time  and  with  the  uncertainty  of  further 
delay,  will  accept  a  settlement,  and  there  the  matter  drops. 
The  contest  is  too  unequal.  As  the  bunkhouse  man  puts  it : 
“  You  might  as  well  sue  the  devil  and  hold  the  court  in  hell.” 

The  question  naturally  arises  in  this  place :  How  do  the 
Churches  minister  to  the  needs  of  men  on  frontier  works? 
It  should  be  pointed  out  in  answer,  that  the  Church  in  all 
such  places  is  confronted  with  problems  peculiar  to  the  hin¬ 
terland.  Foremost  among  these  are  the  isolation  and  the 
transitory  nature  of  most  camps,  coupled  with  the  migratory 
habits  of  the  men  themselves.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  these  ob¬ 
stacles,  the  Churches  have  been  slow  to  display  any  adaptive¬ 
ness  to  meet  the  peculiar  needs.  Methods  and  organization 
effective  enough  in  a  settled  community  do  not  best  meet  the 
needs  of  men  socially  segregated  by  the  very  nature  of  their 
employment. 

The  Church  has  never  properly  appraised  the  campman. 
Even  until  very  recent  years  a  whole  hinterland  is  placed 
under  one  superintendent.  He  is  expected  to  cover  an  area 
bigger  than  France  and  Germany  put  together.  While  the 
leaders  so  chosen  are  zealous  men,  they  can  reach  each  point 
of  their  immense  field  only  once  in  many  months,  perhaps  a 
year  and  longer.  At  that,  they  stop  at  the  fringe  of  things, 
somewhere  near  the  rail-head.  Extended  duties  seldom  per¬ 
mit  the  higher  church  officials  to  visit  isolated  camps.  If  they 
go  at  all,  they  are  well  received  and  comfortably  housed  at 
the  well-appointed  residencies.  They  see  little  of  the  camp- 
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man  at  work,  and  know  still  less  of  his  actual  living  con¬ 
ditions  ;  they  do  not  dwell  with  the  men  in  the  bunkhouse. 

But  there  are  always  younger  assistants  located  by  the 
Church  among  camps  on  railway  construction.  Clean,  eager, 
hopeful,  they  are  persevering  in  their  tasks.  They  mingle 
frequently  with  the  navvy  at  his  work  and  short  services  are 
held,  often  in  the  cookery,  or  occasionally  in  the  bunkhouse. 
These  ministrants  lack,  however,  continuous  contact  with  the 
worker  in  the  bunkhouse. 

Then,  too,  the  Churches  continue  to  send  each  year  among 
frontier  workers,  young  and  immature  students.  While  they 
may  be  brilliant  in  the  class-room,  they  lack  qualities  which 
win  men  in  camps.  Men  who  have  rubbed  up  against  the 
raw  realities,  whose  judgments  have  slowly  matured  under 
obstacles  often  encountered  and  frequent  reverses,  who,  with 
the  passing  of  years,  have  grubbed  unaided  for  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  life  are  not  easily  reached  by  boy-students.  Send 
no  ignoramus  to  men  on  the  frontier.  The  men  in  such 
places  call  to  the  Church  for  a  picked  man,  professor  it  may 
be,  or  leader  with  popular  gifts,  but  first  and  foremost  he 
must  measure  to  full  stature  as  a  man;  for  the  sturdy  inmate 
of  the  bunkhouse  will  pay  obeisance  in  his  soul  only  to  equals. 

There  is  surely  another  oversight  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  in  its  efforts  to  reach  campmen.  Seldom  is  the  suc¬ 
cessful  student  missionary  returned  to  the  same  field.  It  is 
implied  that  by  varying  his  summer  activities  he  will  acquire 
a  broader  knowledge  of  men  and  their  needs.  One  result  is 
a  succession  each  year  of  new  and  untried  students  as  mis- 
sioners  for  the  Church  among  the  camps.  The  season  for 
any  one  of  these,  all  too  short  as  it  is,  draws  to  a  close  just 
when  he  is  beginning  to  grasp  some  of  the  real  needs  of  the 
frontier  workers.  It  is  possible,  too,  at  times,  that  in  his 
enthusiasm  the  young  student  himself  is  more  concerned 
about  his  future  work  which  he  deems  to  be  somewhere  in 
Cathay  rather  than  with  the  men  among  whom  he  dwells : 
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Though  when  did  yet  a  saint  arise  who  was  not  first  a  patriot. 
Too  often  he  appears  to  be  in  leash  and  only  bides  the 
time  for  his  return  to  the  city  and  to  college  life.  This  the 
worker  is  not  slow  to  discern.  He  will  adhere  to  the  church¬ 
man  whose  interest  in  him  does  not  vanish  with  the  passing 
of  the  few  short  months  of  a  vacation. 

But  the  Church  is  not  laggard.  It  desires  to  reach  the 
campman  as  well  as  other  workers.  Real  co-operation  with 
the  former,  however,  seems  to  be  lacking.  There  is  need  of 
more  genuine  accord  between  its  representatives  and  the 
bunkhouse.  Are  its  leaders  properly  cognizant  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  camps  in  Canada?  If  the  Church  would  escape 
the  mistrust  and  dislike  current  among  such  seasonal  work¬ 
ers,  let  it  show  a  new  and  deeper  concern  for  the  conditions 
which  environ  their  living  and  places  of  work. 

The  press  of  Canada,  including  also  the  magazines  and 
the  weeklies,  has  always  been  liberal  in  giving  publicity  to 
frontier  activities.  For  a  whole  generation  the  Canadian 
Northland  has  been  made  the  protege  of  the  big  dailies  domi¬ 
ciled  in  the  larger  centres  of  the  Dominion.  Prolific  in  possi¬ 
bilities,  the  development  of  the  new  lands  has  always  been 
encouraged,  and,  at  times,  special  writers,  alert  and  colorful, 
are  employed  to  detail  in  column  the  various  undertakings 
which  bespeak  material  progress  in  those  parts. 

Along  with  the  other  frontier  activities,  railway  building 
during  a  decade  received  a  pre-eminent  place  among  the 
specially  illustrated  articles.  But  the  different  writers  in¬ 
variably  set  forth  to  their  readers  the  material  side  of  the 
•accomplishments,  and  in  language  which  responded  to  the 
thrill  of  the  whole  undertaking.  They  made  but  little  men¬ 
tion  of  the  actual  conditions  of  work  and  pay  among  the 
dwellers  in  the  bunkhouse.  This  oversight  can  be  accounted 
for  in  the  fact  that  writers,  for  whatever  journal,  in  search 
of  material  on  a  big  work  are  always  themselves  the  guests 
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of  the  company,  or  are  housed  conveniently  at  residencies. 
And  where  else  under  the  circumstances  would  one  expect 
them  to  reside  ? 

That  the  press  of  Canada  did  not  scan  closely  the  camp 
conditions  along  the  National  Transcontinental  Railway  may 
be  accounted  for  in  another  way.  As  has  already  been  indi¬ 
cated,  all  eastern  Canada  was  for  a  decade  obsessed  with  the 
sudden  mineral  development.  The  news  pf  remarkable  silver 
finds  at  Cobalt  were  further  accentuated  for  years  by  the 
tidings  of  successive  discoveries  in  the  different  gold  fields 
in  adjacent  regions.  The  mining  fever  found  a  reciprocal 
chord  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Within  a  few  years  the 
capitalization  of  new  mining  companies  exceeded  one  billion 
and  a  half  of  dollars.  The  whole  country  was  flooded  with 
stock,  all  of  it  implying  a  cross-trail  to  sudden  wealth.  The 
press  of  the  country  followed  the  lure.  The  columns  of  the 
papers  reflected  the  glimmer  of  gilded  certificates,  and  the 
camps  which  in  the  meantime  had  largely  been  manned  with 
foreign-born  workers,  lagged  perceptibly  in  the  background. 

To  sum  up:  the  new  town  on  the  frontier  work  is  pre¬ 
occupied  and  dependent;  the  local  business  men  are  jealous 
of  losing  any  advantage  of  trade;  the  public-spirited  pro¬ 
fessional  men  are  few  in  number  while  the  minor  officials 
of  all  such  new  places  are  too  often  indifferent;  the  church 
is  out  of  touch  in  any  real  way  with  the  inmate  of  the  bunk- 
house,  while  the  outside  press,  enamoured  of  the  bigger 
things,  remains  uninformed,  all  of  which  lulls  the  public  and 
serves  to  tether  the  labourers  in  such  places  to  the  existing 
conditions  of  work  and  pay.  Being,  too,  but  a  relatively 
small  part  of  the  whole  field  of  labour,  the  work  of  men  in 
isolated  camps  does  not  loom  large  in  the  public  eye,  and  it 
is  apt  to  be  overlooked.  The  fact,  also,  that  such  a  large 
proportion  of  the  men  engaged  on  frontier  works  are  of 
foreign-born  extraction  plays  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the 
apparent  neglect  of  the  bunkhouse  man  in  Canada. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


The  Challenge  of  the  Migratory  Workers 
(a)  to  organized  labour 

Having  in  mind  some  impressions  gleaned  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  chapters,  may  we  not  ask :  What  have  organized 
labour  and  its  leaders  been  doing  for  the  navvy  and  those 
men  employed  on  seasonal  works  ?  And  further  :  Why  were 
the  recognized  leaders  of  union  labour  in  Canada  so  long 
indifferent  to  the  wage  conditions  of  the  navvy  on  the 
National  Transcontinental?  Only  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  period,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  dis¬ 
cover,  was  any  official  action  taken  by  them  in  an  effort  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  workers  in  the  camps. 

It  may  be  recalled,  too,  that  organized  labour  in  Canada, 
during  those  same  years,  was  by  no  means  inactive  in  other 
fields.  Men  among  them  were  vocable  enough  in  the  cities 
and  larger  industrial  centres.  They  interested  themselves  in 
education  and  other  measures  for  the  betterment  of  the 
workers :  evening  classes  were  multiplied,  technical  schools 
were  inaugurated  that  have  since  increased  in  mighty  strides, 
compensation  laws  were  enacted  in  the  different  provinces, 
and  other  practical  results  achieved,  which  in  themselves 
were  a  direct  recognition  of  the  demands  of  organized 
labour,  and  most  of  these  have  since  proven  their  worth. 

•  But,  meanwhile,  organized  labour  has  never  convinced  the 
man  in  the  bunkhouse  that  it  is  so  valiant  in  its  fight  for  the 
consideration  of  the  labourer  on  frontier  works.  The  bush- 

man  has  had  some  gesture  of  sympathy  but  the  navvy  is 
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overlooked  entirely.  Is  Labour  not  concerned  about  camps, 
wherein  men  engage  in  tasks  that  require  of  each  strong  per¬ 
sonal  assets?  Is  this  apparent  neglect  a  penalty  for  broad- 
backed  men,  who,  in  their  toil  strive  largely  as  individual¬ 
ists?  This  oversight  is  serious.  It  lets  down  the  bars  for 
more  radical  movements  which  secure  a  foothold  among  the 
unorganized  workers  in  the  isolated  work-groups  of  the 
frontier. 

While  in  cities  organized  labour  can  man  its  walls  with 
plenty  of  sentinels,  in  camps  and  frontier  works  the  opposite 
prevails.  There,  the  rights  of  workers  may  frequently  be 
infringed.  On  all  stretches  of  new  railway  construction,  the 
building  of  culverts  and  the  draining  of  muskegs  are  closely 
scrutinized;  the  piles  that  enter  into  the  building  of  trestles 
are  carefully  inspected  by  officials  on  the  job,  but  on  the 
human  side  the  conditions  of  work  and  wage  may  be  over¬ 
looked. 

Solitude  fosters  the  independence  of  a  man’s  nature,  but 
to  be  continually  ignored  and  deprived  of  healthy  leadership 
is  but  to  add  dignity  to  the  more  virulent.  The  migratory 
workers  of  the  camps  and  the  frontier,  shifting,  homeless 
and  womanless,  come  in  contact  with  the  ugliest  features  of 
human  hire  and  pay.  It  is  not  desired  simply  that  all  such 
men  be  assured  fair  pay,  but  that  they  have  more  wisdom  to 
govern  the  use  of  their  wages.  In  this  they  claim  the  guid¬ 
ance  and  intelligent  sympathy  of  the  leaders  of  the  better 
organized  and  more  successful  labour.  Given  this,  and  with 
fair  conditions  of  employment,  they  would  become  a  bulwark 
rather  than  an  enemy  of  ordered  government. 

It  is  uncanny  how  men  at  work  in  distant  camps  seem  to 
sense  accurately  the  prevailing  business  conditions  of  the 
world  outside.  It  is  an  anomaly  that  when  times  are  good 
there  is  restlessness  among  campmen  and  a  bold  response  to 
anything  that  disturbs.  They  grumble  at  all  and  sundry 
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things,  their  petulance  most  displayed  in  matters  or  petty 
detail.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  times  are  bad  they 
passively  sit  tight,  seeking  only  to  hold  the  ground  already 
occupied.  The  demagogue  gets  little  encouragement  then. 
The  birds  of  the  air  pick  the  seeds  from  beaten  paths.  The 
agitator  can  save  his  talk.  The  wise  man,  even  of  the  camp, 
is  not  swayed  by  every  wind  that  blows  across 'the  Are¬ 
opagus. 

The  efforts  of  extremists  to  fashion  into  dependable  shape 
•■the  seasonal  workers  in  camps  have  been  but  partially  suc¬ 
cessful.  Any  results  so  far  attained  have  flourished  largely 
on  promises.  Nevertheless,  the  ensuing  state  of  mind,  at¬ 
tendant  upon  disappointment,  following  a  settlement  for 
work  as  a  station-man,  to  mention  only  one  possible  source 
of  irritation,  makes  fallow  ground  for  discontent.  True,  the 
result  may  not  at  once  be  apparent,  but  the  aftermath  is 
cumulative. 

While  I.  W.  W.  was  little  in  evidence  in  work-groups 
along  the  National  Transcontinental,  yet  its  counterpart,  the 
One  Big  Union,  which  a  few  years  later  reared  its  head  in 
the  mines  and  logging  camps  of  Western  Canada,  and  hissed 
its  venom  in  the  streets  of  Winnipeg,  in  June,  1919,  was  a 
direct  product  in  part  of  the  neglect  of  the  navvy  and  other 
workers  in  the  camps  of  Canada.  It  was  an  echo  in  the 
lives  of  men  whose  hearts  were  first  made  bitter  by  the  slip¬ 
shod  methods  of  pay  meted  out  to  them  for  work  in  fron¬ 
tier  places.  Men,  galled  under  such  servitude,  had  shown 
through  years  much  patience. 

Too  often  the  workers  in  camps  are  themselves  to  blame. 
Casuals  by  the  very  nature  of  their  tasks,  they  remain  un¬ 
tethered.  Frequent  shifting  is  their  bane.  The  small-sized 
railway  extra  gangs  on  the  North  Shore,  even  at  the  present 
time,  will  frequently  show  a  turnover  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  men  in  three  months,  to  maintain  a  working  average 
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of  twenty- five.  While  even  large  gangs,  located  in  settled 
parts  of  the  country,  have  shown  eighteen  hundred  workers 
on  the  roll  during  a  season  lasting  five  months,  to  hold  a 
working  force  of  less  than  two  hundred  men.  And  here  a 
more  extreme  case  may  be  mentioned,  one  perhaps  unusual, 
where  in  little  over  a  month  in  the  mid-summer  of  1922,  on 
a  branch  piece  of  railway  construction  located  in  the  hinter¬ 
land,  seven  hundred  and  eighty  men  went  in  on  the  work 
and  six  hundred  and  thirty  came  out — the  gangs  employed 
being  decimated  every  few  succeeding  days. 

Nor  should  the  bunkhouse  man  be  wholly  blamed  for  the 
migratory  tendencies  that  infect  his  pursuits.  There  are, 
too,  frequently  work  conditions  that  unprop,  while  the 
fluctuating  nature  of  much  frontier  work  makes  of  the 
campman  a  transient  at  his  tasks.  Neither  are  such  men 
prone  to  rely  on  somebody  else — self-reliance  with  all  such 
is  a  prime  asset. 

Thus  the  cohesion  which  permits  united  action  is  hard  to 
obtain.  There  is  consequent  disintegration  and  weakened 
lines,  when  rigid  ranks  would  better  hold  what  had  been 
won.  All  of  which  makes  towardly  these  workers  of  the 
camps. 

These  very  qualities,  however,  of  shifting  and  unrest  so 
inherent  in  seasonal  workers,  need  not  prove  a  permanent 
barrier  to  recognition  by  labour  in  some  form.  The  right 
of  the  navvy  and  other  frontier  workers  to  organize  is  funda¬ 
mental.  It  is  even  necessary.  To  be  able  to  negotiate  with 
the  employer  in  an  effective  manner  is  just  as  essential  to 
the  campman  at  some  isolated  work  as  it  is  to  the  machine 
man  in  the  mill  of  a  factory  town.  If  conditions  of  work 
and  pay  in  camps  do  preclude  effective  organization,  all  the 
greater  is  the  need  for  a  tangible  recognition  from  organized 
labour  in  some  other  form. 

This  is  a  challenge  to  leaders  whose  concern  is  for  the 
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protection  of  workers.  Has  organized  labour  in  respect  to 
men  in  camps  lived  up  to  its  opportunities  ?  Or  is  its  chief- 
est  concern  bounded  largely  by  the  horizon  of  the  local 
unions?  To  the  occupant  of  the  bunkhouse,  it  lends  the 
impression  that  its  efforts  are  confined  wholly  to  the 
sacred  groves  in  urban  places  where  it  rears  its  many  temples. 

Leaders  of  organized  labour  could  be  better  informed  of 
work  conditions  in  isolated  places.  To  many  of  them  the 
frontier  camp,  employing  often  a  large  force  of  men,  is  a 
closed  book.  Representatives  of  labour,  duly  accredited, 
should  require  freer  access  to  all  isolated  works,  for  at  times 
a  whole  plant  may  be  forbidden  one  whom  the  company 
mistrusts.  This  is  a  detriment  to  the  campman.  He  is  un¬ 
voiced.  Strange  things  happen  to  labour  under  such  con¬ 
ditions.  More  is  not  heard  of  them,  because  the  man  of  the 
bunkhouse  is  not  naturally  querulous.  He  will  grin  and 
bear,  but  inwardly  resolve  at  the  same  time  that  there  will 
be  two  moons  in  the  sky  when  he  is  caught  in  such  meshes 
again.  But,  with  the  coming  out  and  the  relaxation,  his 
modest  stake  is  spent  before  he  leaves  the  frontier  town,  so 
he  drifts  back  again  to  the  camps.  That  class  of  worker 
looms  large  on  all  seasonal  works.  They  are  fit  material  for 
the  supervision  and  counsel  of  a  reliable  representative  of 
organized  labour. 

The  interests  of  any  large  company  operating  camps  are 
usually  well  protected.  Take  the  case  even  of  a  railway  sub¬ 
contractor  :  when  deemed  expedient,  he  hires  an  engineer, 
duly  qualified  and  at  a  good  salary,  to  protect  him  in  the 
matter  of  measurements  or  other  possible  disagreements 
arising  with  the  residency  staff. 

But  what  in  turn  is  there  to  check  the  same  sub-contractor 
in  his  dealings  with  the  men  on  his  work?  They  are  few, 
if  any.  With  the  exceptions  of  the  Scandinavians  and  some 
of  the  English-speaking  groups,  few  of  the  campmen  are 
capable  of  measuring  competently  their  own  work. 
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All  frontier  works  give  rise  to  exception^ placements  in 
labour.  Such  camps  frequently  are  situated  beyond  the 
effective  jurisdiction  of  regularly  appointed  law-officials. 
Disputes  regarding  phases  of  work  and  pay  often  a'rise  in 
far-out  places,  which  require  immediate  decisions.  Any 
delay  with  perhaps  a  subsequent  tramp  back  over  the  trail, 
or  down  the  lake  by  canoe  to  the  nearest  magistrate,  is 
always  at  the  expense  of  the  worker  himself.  This  simply 

Passing  on  the  Tote  Road 


MEN  GOING-IN  AND  MEN  COMING-OUT.  THE  DAILY  PROCESSION  OF 
FOREIGN-BORN  MEN  TO  A  DISTANT  WORK 


means  that  disputes  of  any  kind  are  a  disadvantage  to  the 
campman.  Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  does  the  bunkhouse 
man  consider  the  battle  fairly  drawn  when  he  must  remain 
on  the  work  and  confront  lone-handed  the  decision  of  the 
company  or  its  agents. 

Give  to  organized  labour  a  representative  or  “  observer  ” 
on  all  undertakings  that  employ  large  numbers  of  men  in 
isolated  or  unorganized  parts ;  a  man  of  tact,  capable  as  a 
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district  engineer  and  paid  equally  as  well.  His  remunera¬ 
tion  could  be  shared  by  the  Central  Trades  and  Labour  Con¬ 
gress,  the  province  ,in  which  the  work  is  located,  and  the 
Dominion.  Such  a  man  would  be  in  place  wherever  one 
thousand  men  are  employed  or  on  every  hundred  miles  of 
railway  construction.  There  need  be  no  friction  with  the 
company  when  the  right  man  is  appointed,  and  in  this  way 
a  measure  of  security  would  be  provided  for  labour,  even 
among  men  who  are  calloused  as  to  the  ■♦necessity  for  being 
organized  in  the  regular  way. 

These  observers  could,  upon  request,  give  their  services  to¬ 
ward  settling  locally  a  dispute  pertaining  to  some  aspect  of 
work  and  pay.  Organized  labour  represented  in  this  way  by 
a  competent  man  who  is  resident  on  the  works  will  do  more 
to  protect  the  pay  ot  the  navvy  on  a  hundred-mile  piece  of 
work  than  the  occasional  visit  of  a  fair-wage  officer,  who, 
capable  as  he  may  be,  makes  a  casual  visit  to  investigate  and 
then  hastens  out  again. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  organized  labour  can  pro¬ 
tect  the  interests  of  campmen:  a  company  employing  bunk- 
house  men  may  fail  on  one  piece  of  work,  but  later  under¬ 
take  another  contract,  with  the  further  opportunity  to  recoup 
themselves.  This  is  sometimes  accomplished  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  men  who  wrought  for  them  on  the  former 
work  were  unfairly  remunerated.  The  second  contract 
should  carry  with  it  the  wage  obligations  of  the  former.  In 
view  of  this,  leaders  of  labour,  with  their  larger  facilities  to 
appraise  a  situation,  might  properly  countenance  a  rating  of 
employers  of  camp  labour — Good,  Fair,  or  Indifferent,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  proved  worth  of  a  firm  in  handling  men  in 
frontier  places. 

Similarly,  if  a  company,  or  a  contractor — and  they  are 
many — has  earned  a  good  reputation  by  honourable  dealings 
with  its  men  in  camps,  it  can  receive  at  the  hand  of  organ- 
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ized  labour  a  favourable  rating.  Thus,  not  only  would  the 
financial  standing  of  a  company  be  listed  with  Bradstreets, 
but  the  proved  capacity  of  the  same  firm  for  handling  men 
on  frontier  works  would  also  be  known  at  the  official  em¬ 
ployment  bureaux. 

Nor  need  this  be  a  black  list.  It  is  a  yardstick  by  which 
the  bunkhouse  worker  may  measure  employment  value  in 
particular  camps. 

One  other  phase,  of  employment  in  camps  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  here.  On  a  piece  of  construction  such  as  the  National 
Transcontinental,  extending  over  great  stretches  of  sparsely- 
settled  land,  frontier  operations  frequently  become  extra¬ 
provincial.  The  navvy,  then,  at  his  tasks,  presents  a  problem 
that  may  be  wide  as  the  whole  country.  On  all  such  under¬ 
takings  the  campmen  might  well  be  placed  directly  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Labour.  When 
oversight  is  limited  to  action  which  varies  respectively  with 
the  different  provincial  governments,  the  bunkhouse  man  will 
suffer  in  consequence. 

For  the  challenge  of  the  migratory  worker  is  direct.  It 
is  an  appeal  to  the  best  in  organized  labour.  It  has  in¬ 
creased,  also,  with  the  enlarged  activities  that  mark  the 
present  period  of  frontier  development  in  Canada. 

(b)  to  the  university 

The  challenge  „of  the  camps  comes  also  to  the  universities 
of  Canada.  What  direct  benefits  do  the  men  in  the  bunk- 
houses  derive  from  public  funds  bestowed  in  generous  sums 
on  large  centralized  colleges?  Does  the  campman  enthuse 
as  he  reads  of  the  donation  of  a  noble  building  devoted  to 
art  and  to  recreation,  facing  some  university  campus,  or  the 
erection  in  stone  of  well-appointed  dormitories  for  favoured 
students,  who  in  their  lives  have  already  been  nursed  for 
years  in  preparatory  schools,  while  he,  performing  a  much- 
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reeded  and  essential  work,  is  housed  within  the  walls  of  a 
camp  often  under  conditions  of  squalour  and  filth.  By  the 
average  campman  the  name  university  is  disliked  almost  as 
much  as  the  word  capitalist ;  too  long  it  has  designated  a 
thing  apart. 

Each  year  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  public  revenues 
of  the  different  provinces  of  Canada  is  expended  on  outlays 
in  education  which  in  the  end  benefit  most  the  commercial 
and  highly-paid  professional  classes.  While  it  is  well  that 
we  have  splendid  faculties  of  medicine,  science,  and  com¬ 
merce.  are  ceramics,  helium  gas,  or  West  Indian  trade,  im¬ 
portant  as  they  are,  to  be  of  sole  concern  while  the  workers 
of  the  camps,  employed  in  the  primal  occupations  of  the 
hinterland,  are  denied  at  their  tasks  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  even  the  barest  essentials  of  an  education.  Between 
these  two  extremes  a  gap  exists  which  has  never  been  ade¬ 
quately  bridged. 

Unfortunately,  for  the  good  of  the  student  himself  and 
the  Dominion  at  large,  our  systems  of  education  in  some 
phases  have  still  a  mediaeval  tinge — obsolete  as  the  culverin. 
We  educate  for  the  so-called  learned  professions.  The 
product  of  the  university  still  draws  away  at  a  tangent  from 
direct  contact  with  the  worker  as  such.  Can  we  make  edu¬ 
cation  more  realizable  by  closer  association  with  the  common 
experiences  of  life?  The  class-room  is  but  the  ante-hall  of 
the  wider  and  more  strenuous  world.  Give  the  man  of  books 
more  frequent  contact  with  manual  labour  other  than  by  the 
gloved  hand. 

Education  in  the  Canadian  universities  has  been  distorted. 
It  was  started  in  the  first  place  end-ways-to.  Throughout  a 
whole  century,  opportunity  was  had  in  this  land  to  fashion 
an  unique  system  of  higher  education,  one  best  fitted  to  the 
needs  of  a  peculiar  situation.  Here  was  a  people  with  a 
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sparse  and  poor  population  confronted  with  the  task  of  sub¬ 
duing  half  a  continent,  a  domain  at  once  rough  and  forbid¬ 
ding,  bald  and  austere,  and  yet  withal  rich  in  potentialities. 
What  other  young  country  similarly  circumstanced  had  such 
a  heritage  of  rocks  and  woods  and  seas  ?  But  guarded  mean¬ 
while  by  a  climate  of  stern  untempered  moods;  great  rains, 

Landing  Supplies  by  Scow 


FRONTIER  WORKS  DEVELOP  NATIVE  QUALITIES 


and  summer  heats  alternating  with  months  of  passing  cold. 
Here  were  the  secrets  of  a  vast  silent  land  to  be  unraveled. 
To  combat  successfully  these  obstacles  of  whatever  kind 
was,  from  the  first,  the  real  duty  of  advanced  education  in 
the  Dominion. 

Yet,  in  face  of  this  unusual  opportunity  for  original  and 
constructive  methods,  higher  learning  during  the  formative 
period  of  educational  life  throughout  the  provinces  was 
shaped  and  fashioned  on  what  had  gone  before.  Canada  but 
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continued  here  in  the  Dominion  the  higher  schooling  of  old 
France,  of  Scotland,  and  even  of  world-famed  centres  such 
as  Oxford.  A  new  land  with  problems  of  education  imme¬ 
diate  and  pressing,  its  polestar  unsighted,  became  in  such 
matters  but  an  imitator  of  the  past;  a  young  giant,  uncouth 
perhaps,  but  with  pristine  strength  ahd  powers,  seeking  to 
duplicate  the  age-old  habits  and  cloistered  knowledge  of 
Pavia  and  Louvain. 

Higher  education  in  Canada  has  long  been  in  leash.  The 
universities  based  on  such  foundations  are  exotic  and  but 
ill-adjusted  to  meet  the  needs  at  hand.  They  may  even 
render  disservice  to  the  pioneer.  For,  chained  to  the  fear 
of  want  of  success  in  untried  paths,  they  have  failed  to 
acknowledge  the  horizon  of  the  Dominion. 

The  practice,  also,  early  begun,  of  looking  to  the  home 
countries  for  academic  leaders  has  been  but  accentuated  with 
later  generations.  Scholarship  as  such  means  much,  but  it 
may  prove  costly  to  a  young  country  if  it  be  accompanied  by 
a  lack  of  concern  for  the  varying  needs  of  Canada  as  a 
people.  Can  we  expect  a  Principal  Grant,  purposeful  in  his 
patriotism,  and  imbued  with  a  knowledge  of  Canada  directly 
acquired  in  the  outer  places,  among  the  men  of  learning, 
coming  to  us  from  abroad,  who  had  as  lief  serve  in  Natal, 
or  Australia,  if  not  in  a  state  university  of  the  neighbouring 
republic?  Continuing  numbers  of  these  men  do  not  broaden 
the  outlook  of  universities  in  the  Dominion  with  the  deeper 
interest  in  problems,  distinctly  Canadian. 

Higher  education,  as  at  present  pursued  in  Canada,  is  out 
of  proportion  to  the  material  progress  of  the  Dominion.  It 
lacks  as  a  sustaining  factor  the  necessary  material  develop¬ 
ment  that  should  pervade  the  people  as  a  whole.  The  uni¬ 
versities  of  the  New  England  States,  while  of  slow  growth, 
were  the  natural  accompaniment  of  a  period  marked  by 
hard-fisted  efforts  among  the  great  body  of  the  people  them- 
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selves.  For  one  hundred  years  and  more  when  the  opening- 
up  of  a  vast  interior  domain  provided  business  adventure  for 
generations  of  traders,  shipping,  too,  whether  to  the  North 
Pacific,  to  the  Indies,  or  Ceylon  was  at  a  premium.  The 
result  was  the  gradual  accumulation  of  great  wealth  and 
social  conditions  in  which  the  college  did  not  get  ahead  of 
the  requirements. 

The  Canadian  seats  of  learning  have  endeavoured  to  bridge 
this  very  necessary  interval  in  a  young  land’s  growth  by  the 
steady  accretion  of  college  buildings  in  favoured  places,  built 
largely  by  governmental  assistance.  The  result  is  a  univer¬ 
sity  system  that,  whilellattering  perhaps  in  several  aspects,  is 
disproportionate  to  our  needs  and  is  injurious,  also,  as  a  real 
factor  in  denuding  the  under-developed  towns  and  villages 
and  country-sides  to  place  youths  in  professional  careers. 

One  marked  tendency,  in  consequence,  is  to  evolve  grad¬ 
uates  whose  professional  training  best  fits  them  for  service 
elsewhere.  Many,  specially  trained,  and  often  at  public 
expense,  eschew,  for  one  reason  or  another,  the  obligations 
thus  incurred,  and  follow  eagerly  the  runway  that  ends 
somewhere  at  the  border.  Thus  the  postern  is  opened  as  an 
exit  for  the  educated  among  the  native-born,  their  places 
taken  often  by  new  arrivals  of  foreign  extraction.  The 
Dominion  suffers  from  this  unceasing  exodus  of  men  edu¬ 
cated  at  its  universities.  Should  one,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  even  for  professional  success,  make  of  himself  an 
alien  to  his  own  land?  In  the  face  of  our  resources  un¬ 
developed,  any  university  man  with  a  four-year  period  of 
service  in  the  Dominion  unperformed,  or  a  cash  remunera¬ 
tion  made  for  special  training  obtained,  should  be  ashamed 
to  leave  Canada  until  there  are  thirty  million  people  north  of 
the  Lakes.  Let  us  not  boast  of  the  great  men  we  send  out 
of  Canada,  but  of  the  useful  men  we  retain. 

But,  ’tis  heard:  “Larger  opportunities,  and  greater  ser¬ 
vice  for  our  graduates !’’ 
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And  a  land  still  gaunt  in  its  nakedness  ? 

What  mummery!  Canada  is  bigger  than  the  world  all 
else ! ! 

Education  procured  in  the  provincial  universities  of  the 
Dominion  should  give  a  man  primarily  a  feeling  of  respon¬ 
sibility  toward  his  fellow-countrymen.  Special  training  thus 
bestowed  is  not  intended  simply  to  guerdon,  with  a  well- 
considered  income,  a  professional  career.  Equipped  largely 
at  public  expense,  the  graduate  is  a  protege  of  the  people. 
Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that  in  a  land  like  Canada,  a 
.very  considerable  portion  of  the  funds  that  build  and  main¬ 
tain  costly  laboratories  is  rooted  in  its  ultimate  sources,  back 
in  some  form  of  frontier  activity.  Dormitories,  too,  have 
been  erected  at  chosen  centres,  to  forfend  in  comfort  the 
college  youth,  that  are  in  part  the  product  of  bunkhouse 
labour  where,  meanwhile,  the  housing  of  campmen  had  seem¬ 
ingly  been  ignored. 

The  universities,  not  the  tariff,  nor  the  climate,  have  re¬ 
tarded  natural  development  in  Canada.  With  half-averted 
looks,  they  have  turned  their  backs  on  the  problems  of  the 
Canadian  people.  With  the  exception  of  the  younger  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  West,  they  stand  with  eyes  turned  outward  on  the 
world.  They  continue  to  scan  the  horizon  eastward  beyond 
the  Atlantic  and  in  the  Orient,  but  ignore  the  tasks  of  the 
great,  bare,  and  unoccupied  heritage  at  our  threshold.  Un¬ 
due  concern  for  other-world  adjustments,  while  neglecting 
greater  deeds  at  hand.  Canada  can  make  no  bigger  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  world  than  to  subdue  the  natural  forces  of  her  own 
domain.  With  these  tasks  still  unattempted,  the  more  preten¬ 
tious  efforts  of  her  universities  seeking  world  recognition  in 
chosen  fields  are  weird  and  hollow — chilling  as  the  sounds  of 
night  when  the  wolf  gives  tongue  ’mid  the  tumbled  logs  of 
a  disused  camp. 

For,  after  one  hundred  years,  Canada  still  finds  itself  un- 
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builded,  and  until  very  recent  years  in  a  state  of  under¬ 
development.  Here  is  lack  of  vision  the  guilt  for  which  the 
college  must  assume.  Confronted  throughout  its  domain 
with  a  huge  hinterland,  much  of  it  workable  and  livable,  that 
in  its  gigantic  proportions  extends  over  four-fifths  of  the 
whole  country,  the  greater  is  the  need  that  seats  of  learning 
in  the  Dominion  give  much  thought  toward  the  solution  of 
problems  pertaining  to  the  frontier.  This  should  be  con¬ 
stantly  displayed  in  a  continued  and  rigorous  endeavour  to  4 
dissever  the  thongs  that  fetter  development.  There  are^ 
problems  innate  to  the  conditions :  transportation ;  assisted 
homesteads;  extension  northward  of  the  wheat-line;  sweets 
from  muskeg  wastes;  harnessed  waterways  and  transmitted 
power;  fuel  at  a  minimum  with  heating  for  the  old,  and 
wool  at  hand  to  clothe  in  comfort  children  of  the  homestead  *• 
and  the  settlement;  these  and  kindred  quests  are  of  more 
immediate  concern  to  any  university  in  Canada  than  some  • 
vain  attempt  to  compete  in  a  field  of  accomplishment  with 
older  schools,  long  situate  in  populous  lands  and  already 
safely  ensconced  in  funded  wealth  and  merited  traditions. 

The  schoolman  in  a  land  such  as  Canada  may  well  dwell 
close  to  the  processes  of  the  frontier.  The  campus  of  a 
university  is  as  broad  as  the  confines  of  the  country  itself. 
The  camp  on  the  frontier,  not  the  class  room,  is  the  pulse  of 
this  Dominion.  Then  let  the  colleges  make  known  the  empty 
places  of  the  Dominion,  so  startling  in  their  magnitudes. 
Put  a  map  of  the  Dominion,  with  the  northland  heritage  set 
forth  in  true  proportions,  on  the  walls  of  every  lecture  room 
in  Canada.  Not  so  potent  perhaps  as  the  lion  and  the  uni¬ 
corn  above  the  judge’s  seat,  but  useful  nevertheless,  and  an 
incentive  to  students.  With  the  Hudson  Bay  the  great  domi¬ 
nating  physical  feature  of  the  land,  give  every  matriculant 
an  increasing  and  very  real  knowledge  of  the  many  large 
lakes  and  mighty  rivers,  with  all  that  they  import  found 
north  of  the  divides. 
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It  is  a  national  necessity,  also,  that  no  body  of  illiterate 
adults  whether  on  the  frontier  or  crowded  in  the  city,  be  left 
without  reasonable  means  to  improve  themselves.  A  well- 
instructed  campman  is  as  much  an  asset  to  the  country  as  an 
educated  farmer  or  a  graduate  in  business  subjects  from  a 
school  of  commerce.  For  in  the  long  run  the  educated  navvy 
also  wins  out.  Flis  work,  when  full-fruited,  adds  to  the 
material  wealth  of  the  country.  One  needs  but  a  slender 
social  philosophy  to  think  this  way. 

While  it  is  true  these  days  that  the  universities  are  eagerly 
hastening  to  extend  the  advantages  of  higher  education  to 
many  classes  hitherto  deprived,  yet  the  efforts,  so  far,  in 
extension  favour  those  fortunately  situated;  men  and  women 
already  partially  equipped  along  academic  lines  are  partic¬ 
ularly  benefited.  The  farm,  also,  is  aided  directly  by  short 
courses  prepared  for  the  rural  communities.  Industrial 
workers,  too,  in  the  large  towns  and  urban  centres  profit 
much  from  their  enlarged  opportunities.  But  the  sturdy 
men  of  the  bunkhouse  continue  largely  to  be  mere  dwellers 
beyond  the  pale  of  all  university  influence. 

Better  that  the  universities  keep  in  the  lead  among 
the  unskilled  workers  in  camps  and  frontier  places.  Sober 
truth  may  often  enough  strain  hard  to  catch  up  with  falla¬ 
cies  once  given  rapid  headway.  Economic  half-truths  slip 
along  easily  when  aided  by  the  impulse  from  glittering  prom¬ 
ises  of  much  for  nothing.  Nowhere  is  this  more  evident 
than  among  the  ranks  of  the  navvy.  It  was  not  the  fear  of 
absolute  want  that  in  1920  produced  such  unrest  in  railway 
extra-gangs.  Wages,  then,  had  reached  the  highest  point 
ever  paid  the  navvy;  most  of  the  men  were  half  a  generation 
removed  from  the  fear  of  old  age.  It  was  but  a  phase  of 
the  unrest  that  had,  in  those  tense  June  days,  at  Winnipeg, 
shown  itself  in  resentment  and  violence — a  dynamic  force 
among  the  ill-led  which,  under  proper  leadership,  would 
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better  be  expressed  in  prudence  and  saving  and  healthy  desire 
for  orderly  progression. 

Here  lies  food  for  thought.  The  demagogue,  actuated  by 
personal  spleen  or  ambition,  or,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
lacking  any  real  understanding  of  causes  and  their  inevi¬ 
table  effects,  comes  to  the  fore.  Such  leaders  are  not  steadied 
by  knowledge,  nor  disciplined  by  hard  thought.  Zealous  and 
imaginative,  they  advocate  rapid  advances  along  untried  paths. 
The  more  vociferous  their  talk  the  greater  is  their  influ¬ 
ence  among  foreign-born  campmen,  otherwise  sober-minded, 
but  whose  hindsight  has  been  untrued  by  abnormal  mental 
environment.  Too  long  we  have  denied  to  the  navvy  and 
the  bunkhouse  man  even  the  barest  chance  to  learn  at  his 
work  that  human  institutions  grow  out  of  a  man’s  needs 
and  frailties,  grooved  along  the  way  of  compromise;  not 
out  of  ideals  which,  as  a  magic  force,  will  by  a  turn  of  the 
hand  alter  the  animal  so  latent  in  us  all.  The  days  of  manna 
are  passed;  there  is  no  longer  the  never-failing  cruse. 

There  is  need.  Will  graduates  of  the  universities  stand 
aside  and  allow  work-groups  in  construction  camps  to  be 
dominated  by  the  agitator  and  the  breeder  of  unrest  ?  Where 
is  more  required  the  mental  stimulus  of  the  trained  mind 
than  among  the  scores  of  men  in  a  bunkhouse,  or  with  the 
inmates  of  a  string  of  cars  in  an  extra-gang  on  the  siding? 
Men  sit  nightly  in  such  groups  reading  with  avidity,  by  the 
glimmer  of  a  candle  stuck  in  a  bottle,  or  from  the  light  of 
a  borrowed  lantern  whose  cracked  globe  has  been  patched 
with  flour  and  paper,  pamphlets  and  circulars  cooked  to  in¬ 
flame,  not  tempered  with  saneness.  Only  the  influences 
closest  at  hand  most  determine  whether  thereTs  evolved  a 
Lincoln  or  a  Lenin.  Education  reared  in  such  a  dress  may 
present  as  hideous  a  front  as  religion  chiseled  solely  in  the 
charm  of  cathedral  stones. 

The  campman  will  respond  to  enlarged  opportunities. 
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Betterment  will  result  which  will  be  registered  in  the  char¬ 
acter  and  capacity  of  the  frontier  worker.  Economic  salva¬ 
tion  is  personal,  too.  Help  him  shun  the  bypaths  of  sudden 
change  and  traverse  the  highway  of  saner  progress.  Edu¬ 
cation  is  still  the  sheet  anchor  of  any  peaceful  commonwealth. 
Let  beaten  paths  in  Canada  lead  from  the  chapter  houses  to 
the  camps. 

This  the  Frontier  College  has  attempted.  It  brings  the 
man  of  the  university  shoulder-up  in  the  ranks  with  workers 
on  isolated  works.  It  has  thus  become  the  clearing-house 
for  students  from  Canadian  and  American  universities,  will¬ 
ing  to  serve  in  obscurity  as  instructors,  employed  meanwhile 
at  stiff  manual  work. 

In  educational  effort  of  this  nature  much,  too,  will  depend 
upon  the  instructor  himself.  But  any  student  who  can 
handle  an  axe  or  other  tools  of  the  work-group  where  he  is 
located  soon  finds  himself  on  the  right  side  of  his  foreman, 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  latter  as  to  the 
need  for  holding  classes.  The  ability  and  willingness  to 
partake  in  the  heavy  tasks,  day  in  and  day  out,  is  sufficient 
passport  also  to  win  the  esteem  of  fellow-workers  at  any 
camp. 

To  be  successful  such  a  man  must  not  be  clothed  in  clois¬ 
tered  virtues  which  droop  at  the  first  breath  of  an  un¬ 
friendly  air.  He  is  not  a  hothouse  plant  but  an  all-weather 
growth ;  up  in  the  morning,  using  basin  and  soap,  he  is  with 
the  men  at  luncheon  and  at  work.  A  particular  opportunity 
is  given  to  him :  he  starts  right  in  where  he  is,  and  does  with 
what  he  has.  He  works  alongside  men  who  in  their  outlook 
on  life  may  not  be  within  one  hundred  years  of  his  vantage 
point.  His  human  experience  serves  to  groove  the  life  about 
him.  Can  he  exploit  for  general  good  those  differing 
powers?  He  is  a  steadying  factor,  a  rush-light  in  an  ob¬ 
scure  corner  of  the  common  society  to  which  we  all  belong. 
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Such  work  is  a  common-sense  appraisal  of  human  nature. 
It  should  be  undertaken  by  one  who  appreciates  the  deca¬ 
logue  as  well  as  understands  the  differential  calculus.  This 
is  one  direct  form  of  challenge  from  the  man  of  the  bunk- 
house.  It  is  worthy  of  fitting  response. 

And  how  much  even  an  old  land  owes  to  its  preceptors. 
Life  in  Scotland  has  long  been  buttressed  by  the  village 
dominie — a  man,  often  with  honoured  attainments  at  the 
university,  he  turns  aside  from  the  more  lucrative  posts  to 
share  in  a  humble  way  the  fuller  benefits  of  his  culture  with 
the  youth  about  him  in  some  obscure  hamlet.  The  leaven¬ 
ing  of  such  a  life  who  can  measure?  A  counterpart  in 
Canada  is  he  who,  similarly  prepared  for  life,  shares  his 
knowledge  freely  with  his  fellow  labourers  in  an  isolated 
bunkhouse. 

True,  on,e  instructor  thus  engaged  has  seemingly  little 
influence.  But  very  definite  results  are  reasonably  to  be 
expected  from  a  hundred  and  more  such  men,  located  sys¬ 
tematically  in  the  larger  camps  of  the  Dominion.  It  is  a 
reaching-out  from  the  secluded  glens  of  learning  to  the 
barren  lands  of  a  country’s  confines,  and  this  means  much 
in  the  development  of  a  nascent  people. 

Bursaries,  studentships  and  fellowships  are  awarded  an¬ 
nually  by  the  Federal  Government  for  definite  periods  of 
research  work.  Why  are  these  encouragements  to  university 
students  restricted  so  largely  to  the  physical  sciences  ?  Violet 
rays  or  atomic  energy  are  not  the  sole  concern  of  the  people. 
Genius  can  well  take  care  of  itself :  let  there  be  more  con¬ 
cern  to  dispel  the  fogs  that  obscure  the  nearby  lamp-posts. 
Does  not  the  student  at  manual  work  with  a  railway  extra¬ 
gang  perform,  in  his  practical  study  of  labour,  just  as  real 
service  as  a  fellow-student  of  his  class,  and  perhaps  with 
lesser  attainments,  who,  at  the  same  time,  fingers  a  test-tube 
at  Ottawa  watching  some  precipitate  in  its  changing  hues  ? 
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One  uses  a  pick  and  shovel  from  May  till  October — there 
is  nothing  congenial  in  it,  but  purpose  is  there  and  a  sense 
of  duty.  About  him  through  the  weeks  is  the  chatter  of 
nationals,  and  his  bunk  shares  space  in  the  car  with  the 
workers  of  the  group.  The  whole  atmosphere  is  that  of  the 
environs  of  Cracow.  A  strong  back  is  not  the  only  essential 
required  for  such  experiments.  They  call  for  exceptional 
qualities  of  both  mind  and  body.  Is  not  an  intelligent  cross 
section  of  a  work-group,  procured  in^his  way,  as  important 
to  the  whole  life  of  the  country  as  a  graph  indicating  the 
fluctuations  in  the  steel  industry,  or  a  curve  showing  the 
development  of  the  export  trade?  Why  not  a  post  course  in 
the  back  country,  bursaries  in  the  study  of  labour  on  an 
isolated  work  as  in  the  utilization  of  straw  or  the  forging 
of  metals?  Should  Commerce  and  Finance  entirely  eclipse 
the  Humanities? 

Nor  need  this  be  any  new  thing.  Let  us  recall  that  in  the 
period  eighty  years  since  and  more,  when  English  navvies 
first  wrought  in  France,  provision  was  then  made  by  the 
large  employers  to  have  the  schoolmaster  and  the  parson 
accompany  the  labourers.  But  this  phase,  as  originally 
adopted,  was  allowed  to  lapse  in  America,  particularly 
through  the  half-century  of  rapid  expansion  in  the  frontier 
places  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  campman  claims  fuller  recognition  from  organized 
labour  in  the  Dominion.  He  looks  to  university  men  for 
trained  leadership;  this  constitutes  his  challenge.  Withhold 
no  opportunities  for  education  from  the  man  in  the  bunk- 
house.  Unrest  is  rooted  in  continued  neglect.  It  is  not 
merely  the  welfare  of  the  campman  that  is  desired,  nor  solely 
the  making  of  a  citizen,  but  the  saving  of  Canada  from  being 
stunted  in  its  growth. 


CONCLUSION 


The  Bunkhouse  Man  :  His  Place  in  the 
Life  of  the  Dominion 

Canada  for  another  hundred  years  will  march  by  way  of 
the  camps.  We  must  look  to  the  frontiers  to  shape  and 
fashion  the  life  of  the  Dominion.  The  hinterland,  in  an 
unique  way,  affords  opportunity  to  display  resolution,  de¬ 
termination  and  an  unconquerable  faith  in  the  national, 
heritage.  The  continued  advance  of  settlement,  combined 
with  the  measured  development  of  physical  resources,  reflects 
not  only  a  spirit  of  reliance  in  the  individual,  but  becomes  a 
permanent  element  in  the  life  of  a  people.  Material  pro¬ 
gress  in  any  young  nation  is  proportionate  to  the  size  and 
extent  of  its  frontiers. 

It  is  hard  to  visualize  with  a  good-sized  map  just  what 
the  word  distance  means  throughout  the  Dominion  when 
applied  to  unexplored  lands.  Whole  areas,  their  treasures 
in  some  respects  the  heritage  of  the  future,  and  many  of 
them  larger  than  a  European  kingdom,  still  remain  prac¬ 
tically  unknown,  forbidding  often  in  outward  appearance, 
desolate  as  Avernus.  Yet  consider  the  possibilities  when  the 
increasing  skill  and  ingenuity  of  man  have  made  profitable 
and  even  pleasureful  habitation  in  these  remoter  confines. 
For  climatic  conditions  will  some  day  be  overcome,  the 
barren  lands  will  yield  of  their  resources,  and  camps  and 
mills  creep  still  northward  to  the  further  shores  of  great 
inland  seas. 

“  And  what,”  we  ask  “  is  Canada?  ”  Is  it  solely  the 
wooded  banks  and  farms  of  the  mighty  St.  Lawrence,  the 
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fishing  ports  and  fertile  valleys  of  the  Maritimes,  well  shel¬ 
tered  slopes  and  fruitful  portions  of  the  Pacific,  or  that  minor 
area  of  favoured  land  which,  like  an  arrowhead,  is  thrust 
downward  between  the  Lakes?  If  so,  then  are  we  but  a 
pent-up  Utica,  cabined  and  cribbed  in  circumference? 
These  portions  combined  mark  but  the  holdings  of  a  lesser 
Hapsburg.  The  Canada  that  will  command  recognition  lies 
northward!  The  resourceful  Franklin  as  he  toyed  with 
Oswald  to  shape  in  course  a  nation’s  bounds,  perceived  not, 
That  the  Laurentian  rocks  and  glacial  lakes  beyond  the 
Ottawa,  stretching  by  interminable  waterways,  northward 
for  one  thousand  miles,  would  some  day  prove,  with  all 
their  latent  powers,  as  productive  of  wealth  as  the  fertile 
lands  of  the  Ohio  Valley  he  so  jealously  guarded.  But 
as  yet  with  the  possible  exception  of  some  mining  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  the  wheat  lands  of  the  prairies,  we  have  net 
actively  entered  into  the  northern  heritage.  Do  we  believe 
in  the  value  of  Canada?  Is  it  worth  the  investment  of 
a  life?  If  so,  as  w'ell  could  a  grave  slab  thwart  the  growth 
of  an  oak. 

Canada  will  do  things,  but  they  will  be  rough-handed, 
due  to  the  spirit  of  the  frontier.  Such  is  her  nativity,  her 
tasks  inherited  of  the  rocks  and  woods  challenge  the  weak¬ 
ling,  but  strengthen  the  strong.  Opportunity  is  here,  but 
it  is  cruel  to  the  unfit.  Her  very  climate  as  a  flaming  sword 
guards  from  softened  lives.  Whole  portions  of  the  Domin¬ 
ion  will  never  have  the  problems  of  the  long  governed  and 
over-crowded  lands  with  castleated  towns  and  leaguered 
cities  where  stress  and  strife  are  ever  present,  lurking  in 
social  unrest  as  the  wolf  that  shadows  the  traps  of  the  hunter. 

If  sternness  confronts  us  as  a  people  we  should  glory  in 
the  tasks.  There  is  an  uniqueness  which  deserves  recogni¬ 
tion  in  frontier  activities.  Such  works  are  not  to  be  viewed 
with  disfavour.  They  serve  as  a  relief  to  man’s  estate.  Our 
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system  of  free  enterprise  places  a  premium  upon  initia¬ 
tive  in  these  undertakings.  Campworks  of  whatever  kind 
stand  on  rock  bottom.  The  bunkhouse  will  still  continue 
to  house  the  intrepid  among  the  workers.  Then  let  the' 
yardstick  of  our  endeavours  fail  not  to  encompass  their 
activities. 

The  camp  site  on  the  frontier  still  delimits  material  ad¬ 
vance  in  Canada.  The  man  of  the  bunkhouse  is  ever  found 
in  the  vanguard,  he  occupies  the  outposts.  Trench  by  trench 
he  assays  the  ramparts  in  nature’s  fastnesses.  For  the 
domain  of  the  North  rears  hardihood,  an  iron  dauntlessness 
that  makes  for  manhood.  It  encourages  the  type  of  man 
who  matches  life  in  the  struggles  of  the  years.  Such  places 
have  nursed  the  best  in  the  life  of  the  world. 

Few  men  physically  are  so  splendidly  endowed  as  the 
workers  in  frontier  camps.  They  have  not  only  the  mas¬ 
culinity  that  can  endure  privation,  but  the  courage  to  con¬ 
front  physical  dangers.  There  is  evident,  too,  an  under¬ 
current,  that  vital  reserve,  which  in  its  terseness  bears  witness 
to  the  silent  struggles  of  firm-knit  men.  Abounding  health 
is  theirs  with  something  heaven-sent  in  their  laughter  and  the 
freedom  of  untrammelled  ways.  But,  while  massive  thighs 
give  pride,  let  us  salvage  and  join  to  ourselves  as  a  people, 
by  a  fitting  display  of  more  real  human  interest,  this  mighty 
resource  of  sinew  and  strength — men  undaunted,  and  fitted 
to  bear  the  grapes  of  Eshcol. 

The  labour  of  the  campman  is  very  real.  He  does  not 
write  epics  on  sheets  of  paper,  nor  are  his  personal  achieve¬ 
ments  recorded  in  the  archives,  but  he  makes  of  the  winds 
and  the  snows  a  playfellow.  With  his  hands  he  has  trans¬ 
formed  the  woods  and  the  mines.  There  be  those  among 
them,  who  by  sheer  rugged  strength  and  native  hardihood 
acquit  themselves  in  emergency.  The  fortitude  of  men  in 
arms,  dragging  of  old  the  cannon,  in  hollowed  trunks  of 
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trees,  up  icy  slopes  does  not  surpass  in  deed  the  campman's 
ability  to  cope  successfully  with  sudden  obstacle,  whether  in 
the  long  transport  of  supplies  over  broken  roads,  or  the 
handling  of  timber  on  gullied  steeps.  Nor  is  the  worker 
of  the  camps,  employed  often  in  weather  of  great  severity, 
rationed  on  rum,  as  were  the  men  entrenched  through  winter 
months  before  Sevastopol. 

/-'  More  than  formerly,  we  need  to  be  acutely  alive  to  the 
I  great  company  of  manly  men  who  toil  on  frontier  works. 
Spare  of  speech,  as  men  who  live  much  to  themselves,  they 
have  nevertheless  that  invincible  culture  that  accompanies 
primitiveness.  Such  may  not  be  phylacteried  in  comely  vir¬ 
tues,  nor  are  they  always  delicate  of  speech,  but  they  dwell 
y  close  to  the  verities :  these  are  not  beaten  men  of  a  beaten 
race.  A  knowledge  of  this  causes  one  to  enter  a  bunkhouse 
humbly. 

Not  enough  study  has  hitherto  been  made  of  life  and 
work  in  frontier  places.  Too  long  the  great  hinterland  has 
been  but  an  inset  on  the  maps.  The  tasks  there  performed 
are  for  the  enhancement  of  the  whole  people.  Good  camps 
are  most  essential.  The  bunkhouse  is  as  necessary  to  Canada 
1  as  the  bungalow.  Indeed  the  building  of  camps  should  be 
an  art  throughout  the  Dominion,  a  prideful  point  in  our  his¬ 
tory  as  when  some  centuries  removed  cathedral  building  in 
'wWestern  Europe  was  the  mark  of  the  age. 

Canada  is  indebted  to  the  men  of  frontier  works  for  the 
one  distinctive  attire  of  the  people.  The  garb  of  the  camp- 
man  is  appropriate  for  the  needs  of  life  and  work  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  country.  In  mackinaw  well-clad, 
with  heavy  shirt  hung  loose,  his  muscled  limbs  begirt  with 
socks  and  pliant  packs,  the  bunkhouse-man  with  easy  stride 
confronts  the  sun.  Here  is  clothing  adaptable  to  a  land 
of  seasonal  works,  indigenous,  too,  more  so  than  the  pro¬ 
fessor’s  hood  or  the  churchman’s  gown. 
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Yet  these  men  scarce  have  claimed  their  own.  Rugged 
of  face,  and  big  of  heart  yet  sensitive  to  hurt,  furtively  they 
lurk  about  the  shipping  points  and  railway  depots.  Half 
reclined  on  bench  or  platform,  idling  in  groups,  they  seem 
intruders  in  the  very  towns  they  have  helped  to  shape;  as 
though  ignored  by  those  whose  lives  and  labours  are  but  an 
aftermath  of  the  physical  exertions  of  the  campmen. 

Thus  far  the  seasonal  workers  of  the  camps  have  failed 
to  assert  themselves.  With  even  but  a  limited  unit  allowe< 
for  family  life,  they  represent  a  constituency  of  half 
million — a  not  inconsiderable  factor  in  the  whole  life  of  the 
Dominion.  Meanwhile,  there  are  provinces  in  the  Con¬ 
federation  considerably  smaller  in  population,  that  are  clam¬ 
orous  always  in  their  demands  for  recognition.  But  the 
bunkhouse-man,  helping  to  produce,  as  he  does,  such  a  large 
proportion  of  the  country’s  wealth,  is  still  unheard  and 
practically  ignored. 

The  handminded,  he  has  been  called  in  derision.  But  his 
very  restlessness  has  stirred  the  imagination :  his  works  give 
freedom  to  the  mind.  Shanty  songs  again  are  heard,  sung 
with  gusto  in  well  appointed  hostelries,  but  lacking  there  the 
crowded  bunkhouse  in  the  background,  unrelated  as  the  Court 
of  Antoinette  to  the  hovels  of  the  Korponne.  In  a  popular 
book  or  a  film  play,  hastily  constructed,  the  campman  is  d 
picted  as  one  whose  undersense  is  not  without  discernmei 
but  whether  as  a  navvy,  a  bushman,  a  mine  worker  or  a  riv 
driver,  it  is  seldom  that  the  actual  worth  of  his  tasks  to  t 
country  at  large  is  adequately  implied.  Just  as  surely  as 
trade  in  Canada,  moving  from  West  and  East,  follows  in 
fixed  channels  the  routes  of  those  daring  spirits  of  former 
days,  who  by  canoe  and  paddle  were  wont  to  storm  at  the 
gates  of  adventure,  so  the  very  foundations  for  enlarged 
material  development  in  the  Dominion  rest  largely  upon  the 
work  of  men  in  frontier  camps.  We  can  point  as  a  people 
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to  thousands  of  miles  of  railways,  to  busy  mines,  and  mills 
and  kindred  development,  all  in  frontier  places.  We  are 
proud  of  these  achievements.  But  what  of  the  human  in¬ 
vestment — those  qualities  of  endurance,  courage,  resource¬ 
fulness,  and  even  heroism, — which  are  embodied  in  all  sucE 
undertakings :  Has  not  humanity  the  final  word  in  human 
relations?  If  we  are  to  maintain  ideals  of  a  national  char¬ 
acter,  we  can  ill  afford  to  subvert  the  workers  of  the  camps. 

If  the  final  test  of  our  civilization  in  Canada  be  the  point 
below  which  the  weakest  and  most  unfortunate  is  allowed  to 
fall,  it  must  apply  equally  to  the  bunkhouse-men.  What 
is  the  real  value  of  their  contributions  unless  justice  and  r 
human  consideration  duly  influence  their  conditions  of  work 
and  pay? 

The  campman  is  a  national  asset.  The  very  nature  of  his  ^ 
tasks  stamps  manhood  on  his  frame.  Given  as  good  hous-  L 
ing  conditions  and  equal  opportunities  for  social  improve-  / 
ment,  he  would  naturally  constitute  a  stable  and  contented  I 
class  among  the  workers  of  the  Dominion.  And  in  emer*/ 
gency  he  has  demonstrated  his  worth  to  the  Country.  In 
those  immortal  days,  when  in  October,  1914,  there  sailed  from 
Valcartier  the  first  armada  from  this  Western  world  to 
engage  in  the  conflicts  of  Europe,  the  bunkhouse-men,  in 
more  than  proportionate  numbers,  thronged  among  the 
bronzed  faces  on  the  decks. 

For  Canada  still  thrills  to  the  romance  of  the  pioneer. 
Endowed  with  prodigal  gifts,  her  natural  resources,  in  spite 
of  adverse  isothermic  lines,  are  unsurpassed  except  in  coal 
and  tillable  land  even  by  those  of  the  United  States;  while 
her  habitable  area  is  one-third  that  of  her  neighbour.  Canada 
with  but  ten  million  people,  stands  to-day  in  proportionate 
development  where  was  the  Great  Republic  in  the  years  of 
readjustment  following  the  Civil  War.  The  people  of  the 
Dominion  have  never  failed  in  optimism.  They  build  on  the 
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last  great  frontier  in  America;  than  this  land  there  is  no 
farther  West.  Not  in  vulgar  figures  do  we  estimate  the 
future.  The  mines  and  open  spaces  will  call  her  sons  to 
the  great  joy  of  conquest.  Will  Opportunity  find  us  a  puny 
people? 

Then  let  the  Dominion  scan  carefully  conditions  of  work 
and  pay,  in  every  avenue  of  its  life.  Thus  in  the  activities 
of  the  hinterland  the  employer  and  the  man  of  the  bunk- 
house  are  alike  considered.  For  even  apparent  progress 
may  be  obtained  by  the  surrender  of  elements  which  make 
for  truer  solidarity. 
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Tonnage  Passing  Through  the  Erie  and  the  Welland  Canals, 

1840-49 


Year 

Total  Tonnage 
Erie  Canal 

Total  Tonnage 
Welland  Canal 

Per  cent 
of  total 

1840  . 

830,000 

1841  . 

905,000 

277,144 

30.6 

1842  . 

710,000 

304,983 

42.9 

1843  . 

820,000 

224,408 

27-3 

1844  . . 

945,000 

327,570 

34-5 

1847  . 

1,660,000 

255,836 

15.4 

1848  . . 

1,600,000 

246,328 

1 5-3 

1849  . 

1 ,620,000 

265,326 

16.3 
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Immigration  to  the  Dominion,  1903-1914 


From  U.  K. 

From  U.  S. 

From  Other 
Countries 

Total 

1903  . 

41,792 

49,473 

37,099 

128,364 

1904  . 

50,374 

45471 

34,786 

I30,33i 

•  90s  . . 

65,359 

43,543 

37,364 

146,266 

1906  . 

86,796 

57,796 

44,472 

189,064 

1907  .  . 

55,79i 

34,659 

34,217 

124,667 

1908  . 

120,182 

58,312 

83,975 

262,469 

19  9  . . 

52,901 

59,832 

•344  75 

146,908 

1910  . 

59,79° 

•03,798 

45,206 

208,794 

19”  . 

123,013 

121,451 

66,620 

311,084 

19 1  2  •  •  . . 

138,121 

i33,7io 

82,406 

354,237 

1913 . 

150,542 

139,009 

112,881 

402,432 

1 9 1 4  . 

142,622 

107,530 

134,726 

384,878 

Total  for  12  years. . 

1,087,283 

954,284 

747,927 

2,789,494 

From  Canada  Year  Book,  1914,  page  85. 
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Appendix  C 

Nature  and  Total  Amount  of  Outside  Investments  in  Canada,  1926 


A  .  Nature  of 

Investment 

U.  S.  A.  Capital 

U.  K.  Capital 

Other 

Outside  Capital 

Public  Securities . 

$879,000,000 

$437,000,000 

$5,000,000 

Railways . 

435,000,000 

95 1  ,oco,ooo 

35,000,000 

Industries  : 

Forestry  . 

425,000,000 

70,000,000 

25,000,000 

Mining  . 

300,000,000 

1 10,000,000 

25,000,000 

7,000,000 

200,000,000 

30,000,000 

10,000,000 

30,000,000 

Public  Services  . 

125,000,000 

Other  Industries . 

625,000,000 

160,000,000 

10,000,000 

Land  and  Mortgages  .  • 

100,000,000 

165,000,000 

50,000,000 

Banking  and  Insurance 

45,000,000 

90,000,000 

12,000,000 

Total . 

$3,016,000,000 

$2,138,000,000 

$202,000,000 

Grand  total . $5,356,000,000 


(Meanwhile,  Canadian  Investments  abroad  are  estimated  at  $714,651,000) 
Comparative  Statement  Showing  the  Increase  in  Loans  since  1913 


B.  Source  of  Loans 

I9I3 

J923 

1Q26 

Great  Britain . 

United  States . 

Other  Outside  Sources. 

$1,860,000,000 
4!7>  ‘43, 220 

139.589.65° 

$  1,995,000,000 
2,47  5,50°, ooo 
323,000,000 

$2,1 1 1,000,000 
3,016,000,000 
183,000,000 

$2,416,732,870 

$4,796,500,000 

$5,310,000,000 

Reference:  Monetary  Times  of  Canada,  Year  Book,  1927. 


A.  “  In  1924-25-26  half  a  billion  dollars  of  American, 
British,  and  other  outside  capital  has  come  to  Canada  to 
be  invested  in  the  development  of  our  natural  resources,  and 
in  the  extension  of  the  economic  superstructure  of  the  coun¬ 
try — its  railways,  public  services,  etc.  This  has  brought  the 
total  investment  of  outside  capital  in  the  Dominion  to  over 
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five  billion  dollars,  a  large  amount,  but  not  to  be  regarded  as 
dangerously  out  of  proportion  to  our  total  national  wealth, 
estimated  and  probably  exceeding  twenty-five  billions  at  the 
present  time.’’ — -The  Financial  Post,  Survey  1927,  p.  247. 

B.  “  According  to  our  records  there  has  been  invested 
since  1915  in  the  hydro-electric  industry  of  Canada  approxi¬ 
mately  $450,000,000.  In  the  mining  industry  there  has  been 
invested  about  $420,000,000,  and  in  pulp  and  paper  and 
other  forestry  industry  about  $325,000,000. 

“  There  is  no  exact  information  to  indicate  how  much  of 
this  was  American  capital,  how  much  British  and  how  much 
Canadian  capital,  but  from  our  studies  of  the  trend  of  capital 
flow  in  these  industries,  we  would  assume  that  about  50  per 
cent  of  these  sums  have  represented  Canadian  capital,  about 
35  per  cent  American  capital  and  about  15  per  cent  British 
capital.” — Editor  Financial  Post,  March  4th,  1927. 
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Appendix  D 

The  bar-diagram  subjoined  shows  the  various  nationals 
commonly  found  on  frontier  works  in  Canada.  This  infor¬ 
mation,  based  on  different  seasonal  works  and  relating  to 
approximately  18,600  bunkhouse  men,  was  obtained  at  81 
points  during  the  years  1923-26,  inclusive.  While  the  pro¬ 
portions  vary  in  different  localities,  the  general  picture  shown 
is  accurate. 
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ENGLISH  FQENCH  SCANDINAVIANS  ITALIANS 

speaking  speaking  including 

CANADIANS  E/NLANDEQS 

THE  RACIAL  TENDENCIES  IN  EVIDENCE 
AMONG  CAMPMEN  DUPING  THOSE 
FOUR  years  showed  also  the 

FOL  LOWING  PROPORTIONATE  SUB-GROUPS 


VARIOUS  UIHtR 

euqopeans-also 

ORIfNTA  LS .  NE620ES 
AND  INDIANS 


English  Speaking  Workers: 

AMERICAN  “ 

OLD-COUNTRY 
BORN 
CANADIAN 


Slav  Workers! 

POLES 

JUGOSLAVS 

Cz.-SLOVAC 

UKRAINIAN 

Scandinavians  '■ 

DANES 

NORWEGIANS 

SWEDES 

FINLANDERS 
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Abitibi  Crossing,  64 
American-born, 

as  campmen,  10,  108,  no,  237 
American  Civil  War,  30,  39,  in. 
Armenians  in  camps,  125 
Atbara,  167 

Austrians  as  campmen,  122 

Balkan  races,  the,  as  campmen,  123 
Ballast  pits,  on  railway  construc¬ 
tion.  62;  operated  by  head  con¬ 
tractors,  240 ;  usual  conditions, 
262 

“Bo”,  the,  in  transit,  no 
Brassey,  Thomas,  the  pioneer  among 
railway  contractors,  39 ;  his  butty- 
gangs,  131 ;  encouraged  education 
among  his  workers,  288 
Bridge  building  on  railway  con¬ 
struction,  101 

British  Isles,  men  from,  as  machin¬ 
ists  in  construction  camps,  108 
Brock,  General,  185 
Bulgarians,  on  railway  construc¬ 
tion,  123 

Bunkhouse,  the,  uniformity  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  78 ;  external  appear¬ 
ance,  80;  an  interior  view,  81; 
absence  of  light,  82;  social  life 
in  the  bunkhouse,  83 ;  the  over¬ 
crowded  bunkhouse,  85,  87;  im¬ 
provements  noted,  7f,  98;  old- 
time  bunkhouses  still  in  use,  98 ; 
suggestions  for  betterment,  99; 
new  regulations,  168;  surround¬ 
ings  that  engender  agitators,  285 
Bunk-car,  the,  on  railway  extra¬ 
gangs,  209 

Bunkhouse  Man,  the,  Canada’s  debt 
to,  7;  Canada’s  attitude  of  indif¬ 
ference  toward,  93 ;  his  char¬ 
acteristics,  214;  his  sobriety 
noted,  215;  his  wages  discussed, 
218  ct  seq.;  remuneration  in  an 


isolated  camp,  255 ;  an  individ¬ 
ualist,  271;  not  querulous,  274; 
his  physical  assets,  291 ;  his 
labour  a  real  contribution,  292 ; 
his  attire  the  national  garb  of 
Canada,  292;  ignored  politically, 
293  ;  his  chanteys  purloined,  293  ; 
a  national  asset,  295 
Bunyan,  Paul — legendary  patron  of 
campmen,  196;  his  prosaic  ac¬ 
complishments,  197 ;  his  human¬ 
ness,  197;  an  incentive  to  bunk¬ 
house  men,  197 

Bureaux,  Provincial  Employment, 
60 ;  co-operation  with  Ottawa, 
61 

Bursaries,  for  labourer-instructors, 
288 

Bush  camps,  foreign-born  in,  189; 

daily  routine,  i93f 
Bushman,  the  Canadian,  often 
shaped  by  environment,  193;  his 
tasks  require  latent  ability,  194 

Cadmus,  197 

Camboose,  the,  described,  188 
Camp,  the  grade,  80 
Campman,  the,  enroute  to  camp, 
64 ;  hiring  the,  50  et  seq. ;  in 
the  Great  War,  167 
Canada,  a  land  of  camps,  7;  par¬ 
ticular  problems  ignored,  279 ; 
guarded  by  its  climate,  279;  will 
advance  by  the  camps,  289 ; 
frontier  development  delimits  its 
progress,  291 

Canadian-born,  the,  in  camps,  103 
Canadian  Northern  Railway,  33 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  11,  40, 
202 

Casual  Worker,  the,  a  by-product 
of  the  bunkhouse,  84;  shifting 
noted,  273 

Chore-boy,  the,  in  camps,  80 

301 
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Church,  the,  on  the  hinterland,  265 ; 
unallied  to  the  needs  of  the 
bunkhouse,  266 

Classification,  on  railway  construc¬ 
tion,  45 ;  not  always  awarded 
station-men,  148;  head-contrac¬ 
tors  granted  re-classification,  244 
Cobalt,  57,  269 
Cochrane,  157 

Confederation,  of  the  British  pro¬ 
vinces,  32 

Consul,  a,  quoted,  259 
Consulate,  182 

Contract  system,  the,  on  railway 
construction,  38 ;  its  tendencies, 
40 ;  obtaining  a  contract,  41 ;  com¬ 
pared  to  tax  farming,  42;  dis¬ 
cussed  jn  relation  to  the  bunk- 
house  man,  299  et  seq.;  violates 
healthy  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment,  249 ;  an  estimate  of  the 
system,  246;  some  suggestions, 
248 

Cook,  the  camp,  at  a  residency,  94 ; 
in  an  old-time  shanty,  190;  on  an 
extra-gang,  209 
Corn  Laws,  the  Repeal  of,  25 
Croatians,  122,  257 

Damocles,  sword  of,  over  station- 
men,  1 38 
Dane,  the,  hi 

Detroit  River,  the,  settlement  ex¬ 
tended  to,  22 

Doctors,  student,  in  camps,  their 
tasks,  172;  devotedness  observed, 
173 

Durham,  Lord,  his  Report  sponsors 
railway  needs,  28 

Employment,  some  alternative,  for 
men  in  camps,  184  ct  seq. 
Employment  agencies,  the  private, 
shown  in  operation,  50;  a  form 
of  agreement,  56;  the  system  un¬ 
reliable,  58 

Engineers,  on  railway  construction, 
44,  94 ;  may  prove  curb  on  con¬ 
tractors,  249 

English-speaking,  the,  navvy,  102 
Ennui,  camp,  due  to  social  mono¬ 
tony,  83,  143 
Erie  Canal,  the,  23 
Ethnic  groupings,  some,  in  bunk- 
houses,  100  et  seq. 


Extra-gangs,  the  railway,  nature 
of  work,  208;  the  bunk-cars 
described,  209 ;  housing  of  men 
on  extra-gangs,  210;  eating  on 
an  extra-gang,  21 1;  largely  com¬ 
posed  of  foreign-born  workers, 
212 

Eylau,  93 

Fair-wage,  the,  clause  in  railway 
contracts  on  the  National  Trans¬ 
continental,  250;  superficial  in 
operation,  251 ;  reports  from  fair- 
wage  officers  not  always  satis¬ 
factory,  251  et  seq. 

Fever,  in  isolated  camps,  92 
Finlander,  the,  in  frontier  camps, 
closely  allied  to  the  Swede,  114; 
purposeful  and  reliant,  115;  suit¬ 
able  as  a  settler,  116;  a  station- 
group  of,  234 

Fitzpatrick,  Alfred,  founder  of 
Frontier  College,  15;  a  pioneer 
in  bringing  education  to  the  man 
at  his  work,  15 
Floater,  the,  in  camps,  no 
Force  account,  building  by,  248 
Foreign-born,  the,  in  camps,  118; 
their  inherent  qualities,  200  \ 
gradually  assumed  camp  works, 
202 ;  congregate  on  railway 
extra-gangs,  212;  public  opinion 
toward,  262,  269 

Foreman,  the  camp,  62,  108  ;  as  a 
driver,  109 ;  Swedes  as  foremen, 
in  ;  the  bush  foreman,  194,  196 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  290 
French  Regime,  transportation  dur¬ 
ing,  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  21 
French-speaking  Canadians,  in 
camps,  marked  characteristics, 
104;  their  contentedness  an  asset 
on  isolated  works,  104 ;  not  always 
literate,  104;  recruited  from 
frontier  settlements,  105 ;  asser¬ 
tive  at  opportunity,  106 ;  master 
of  camp  works,  107 ;  scions  of 
frontiersmen,  108 

Frontier  College,  the,  originated  by 
Alfred  Fitzpatrick,  15;  its  pur¬ 
pose,  286;  its  labourer-instruc¬ 
tors,  286f 

Frontier  town,  the,  163,  262 
Frontier  works,  vital  to  the  Domin¬ 
ion,  7;  expansion  in,  168;  see 
also  app.  C.  and  D. 
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Gang  foreman,  the,  109 
German,  the,  in  a  frontier  camp, 
126 

Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  the,  6;  its 
sections,  34 ;  probable  cost  of,  248 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  33,  128; 

outlays,  247,  258 
Great  Western  Railway,  the,  29 

Hays,  Charles,  M.,  33 
Head-contractor,  the,  41 ;  allots  the 
medical  contract,  171 ;  relation  to 
his  sub-contractors,  229,  236 ; 
range  in  prices  charged  for 
clothing,  233 ;  his  profits  on  sup¬ 
plies,  235 ;  makes  heavy  outlay 
for  rolling  stock,  240 ;  minor 
sources  of  revenue,  241 ;  his 
power  on  isolated  contracts,  243  ; 
a  contract  dickered,  244;  re¬ 
classification,  244 

Hinterland,  camps  on  the,  are  the 
pulse  of  the  Dominion,  283 
Hospitals,  camp,  described,  171 ; 
sites  poorly  selected,  176,  177 ; 
neglected  subsidiary  hospitals, 
179 

Hudson's  Bay  Company,  the,  a 
comparison  made,  236 ;  the  Indian 
and  the  foreign-born  navvy,  237 ; 
Canada  indebted  to,  239 
Hungarians,  the,  in  camps,  122 

Immigration,  to  the  Dominion,  297 ; 
a  labour  supply  for  camps,  221 ; 
from  American  states,  222 
Indian,  the,  his  characteristics,  116, 
ill-fitted  to  become  a  campman, 
1 17;  lost  opportunities,  1 1 7 ; 
rooted  in  his  past,  118 
Instructors,  of  the  Frontier  Col¬ 
lege,  their  duties,  15;  personal 
qualities  required,  286,  288 ;  give 
constructive  leadership  in  camps, 
288 

Investments,  in  frontier  activities, 
298 

Italian,  the,  in  camps,  126;  some 
characteristics,  127 ;  aesthetic, 
128;  shack-life  among  Italians, 
157  et  seq.;  work  and  pay,  158; 
rooming  houses,  159 
I.  W.  W.,  not  conspicuous  in  camps 
of  Eastern  Canada,  272 ;  camp 
conditions  that  engender,  285 


Jew,  the,  as  a  campman,  125 
James  Bay,  the,  country,  49.  159 
Jugo-Slavs,  in  camps,  122 

Labour,  Organized,  benefits  from 
the  Fair-Wage  clause,  250;  has 
ignored  the  bunkhouse,  271 ;  ob¬ 
stacles  to  organization  in  camps, 
273 ;  representatives  suggested, 
274;  rating  of  contractors,  276 
Levantine  peoples,  the,  in  camps, 
124 

Loggers,  the,  better  camps  among, 
97 ;  a  struggle  for  recognition, 

168 

Lumbering,  in  Canada,  background 
of,  185  et  seq.;  a  conservative  in¬ 
dustry,  193 ;  bush  work  inter¬ 
related,  194;  a  bush  scene,  195; 
human  factors  in  evidence,  195 ; 
the  forest  Zeus,  196 
Lumber-jack,  the,  see  bushman 

McDougall’s  Chutes,  63 
Magistrates,  in  frontier  hamlets, 
264 

Magyar,  the,  in  camps.  122,  257 
Medical  contractor,  the,  his  rela¬ 
tionships  outlined,  170  et  seq. 
Medical  System,  the,  on  isolated 
works,  164  et  seq.;  camp  con¬ 
ditions  previous  to  year  1900, 
165 ;  changes  in,  165;  present  en¬ 
actments,  169;  incidents  showing 
former  methods  in  operation, 

169  et  seq.;  bunkhouse  opinion 
of,  183 

Mestongo  Creek,  65 
Migratory  worker,  the,  camp  ro¬ 
tations,  14;  some  examples  of  ebb 
and  flow,  172;  his  challenge  to 
organized  labour,  270 ;  to  the 
university,  277 

Monopoly  power  —  head-contractor 
has  forms  of,  299,  243 
Mosquitoes,  in  camps,  88 
Muskegs,  their  physical  character¬ 
istics,  132;  adaptiveness  to  sta¬ 
tion-work,  133;  at  work  in,  136, 
142,  156 

Nationals,  various  groupings  in 
camps,  100  et  seq.;  App,  D 
National  Transcontinental  Railway, 
the,  10,  11 ;  experiences  along,  18; 
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act  of  incorporation,  34;  grade 
camps  on,  62,  84  et  seq. ;  resi¬ 
dencies  on,  96;  nationals  em¬ 
ployed  on,  100  et  seq.;  building 
in  muskegs,  133 ;  station-work, 
1 41  et  seq.;  medical  system  along, 
170;  student  doctors  on,  173; 
mining  fields  absorb  labour  from, 
202 ;  prices  charged  bunkhouse 
men,  231 ;  the  sub-contractor  on, 
and  the  local  factor,  237 ;  con¬ 
tracts  re-sold,  244;  non-resident 
contractors,  245;  cost  of,  258; 
wage  conditions  on,  258 
Navigation  Acts,  the,  and  Canadian 
trade,  24 

Navvy,  the,  on  isolated  works,  his 
wages  analysed,  66;  situation  of 
work  effects  his  pay,  68;  hired 
under  misconception,  75  et  seq. 
Nipigon,  159 

North  Bay,  63,  68 ;  shipping  from, 
73;  rooming  tenements,  159 
North  Shore,  the,  camps  of,  15, 
193 

Northwest  Fur  Company,  the,  a 
pioneer  in  transportation,  22 
Norwegian,  the,  in  camps,  hi 
Numidia,  42 

One  Big  Union,  the,  has  met  with 
but  limited  success  in  camps,  272 
Ontario,  still  has  many  old-type 
bunkhouses,  98;  a  province  of 
many  camps,  168;  earliest  set¬ 
tlers  timbered  little,  185 ;  Leg¬ 
islature  of,  on  railway  construc¬ 
tion,  86 ;  lags  in  wide-spread 
literacy,  112;  sanitary  conditions 
in  its  camps,  166;  its  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  evinces  more 
concern,  168;  neglected  camps 
and  model  prisons,  259 
Oriental,  the,  not  numerous  in 
camps,  128 

Ottawa,  official,  and  the  camps,  5 ; 
250  et  seq. 

Ottawa  Valley,  the,  78,  186,  191 

Palatinate,  the  peasant  of,  and  the 
campman,  162 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  his  government 
promotes  railway  building,  26 
Piedmont,  46 


Press,  the,  of  Canada,  and  the 
bunkhouse  man,  268 

Prices,  the,  of  goods  supplied  camp- 
men  discussed,  230  et  seq. 

Prisons,  life  in,  compared  with  con¬ 
ditions  in  bunkhouses,  260 

Prospector,  the,  in  the  Cobalt  coun¬ 
try,  202 ;  inter-related  to  the 
navvy,  202 ;  his  ancestry,  203 ; 
one  phase  of  remuneration,  204; 
his  day’s  routine,  205,  206 ;  his 
objective,  206 

Public  opinion,  some  reasons  given 
why  the  bunkhouse  has  been 
overlooked,  269  et  seq. 

Queen’s  University,  18 

Quebec  City,  land  communications 
with,  in  1810,  22 

Quebec,  the  province  of,  has  many 
jobbing-camps,  98 ;  awakened  in¬ 
terest  in  its  frontier  camps,  168 

Railways,  early  beginnings  in 
Canada,  27;  essential  to  Canada, 
37;  large  expenditures  on  Cana¬ 
dian  railways,  38,  248;  railway 
expansion  in  the  United  States, 
39 

Railway  Commission,  the,  its  ap¬ 
pointment,  6;  in  touch  with  local 
conditions  on  construction,  44 ;  its 
authority  on  the  National  Trans¬ 
continental,  240;  its  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  wage  conditions  on  con¬ 
struction,  245 

Residencies,  a  residency  described, 
95 ;  attractive  surroundings,  96 ; 
free  from  epidemics,  178 

Right  of  way,  cutting,  the,  43 

Rhodes  scholars,  from  Canada, 
should  also  know  frontier  camps, 
288 

Rossland,  an  interchange  of  work, 
202 

Rouen,  the,  railway,  39 

Scandinavians,  described  as  workers 
in  frontier  camps,  ill;  ignore 
the  soft  jobs,  112;  their  heritage 
of  the  centuries,  114 

Seasonal  work,  disrupts  real  wages, 
223 
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Shacks,  on  railway  construction, 
153;  provisioning  a  shack  group, 
154;  shack  life  and  work,  156, 
160;  social  out-croppings,  163 
Shanty,  the  old-time,  1 86 ;  its  con¬ 
struction,  187;  description  of  in¬ 
terior,  188;  shanty  life,  188; 
cooking  in  the  open  fire-place, 
189;  shanty  feats,  190;  sanitary 
conditions  in  shanties,  191 ; 
shanty  methods  superseded,  191 
Shipping  office,  the,  for  bunkhouse 
men,  51  et  seq. 

Sikh,  the,  as  a  campman,  128 
Silver  Islet,  where  the  railway 
navvy  turned  prospector,  202 
Sisyphus,  the  bunkhouse  man  and, 
221 

Slav,  the,  as  a  campman,  119; 
general  characteristics  on  iso¬ 
lated  works,  120;  marked  divi¬ 
sions  as  nationals,  121 ;  the  south¬ 
ern  Slavs,  122;  prices  paid  by  a 
Slav  group  of  station-men,  234 
Stags,  and  other  footwear,  89 
Station-men,  an  aquaintance  with, 
17;  supplies  for  station-men,  134; 
relation  to  sub-contractor,  137; 
uncertainty  of  results,  138;  sta¬ 
tion-men  in  default,  145 I  their 
work  often  efficient,  217;  how 
prices  charged  for  supplies  mount 
quickly,  230;  some  prices  quoted, 
23I 

Station-work,  defined,  48 ;  its 
methods  outlined,  130  et  seq.; 
station-groups  and  butty-gangs, 
131 ;  some  details  of  its  working, 
135;  a  legal  aspect,  139  ;  at  its 
best,  141 ;  as  a  partnership,  141 ; 
the  human  element  in  station- 
work,  144;  station- work  under 
normal  conditions,  147;  station- 
work  at  its  worst,  148;  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  system,  151 
Sub-contractor,  the,  on  railway 
construction ;  method  of  opera¬ 
tion,  44 ;  nature  of  his  agreement, 
47;  under  much  obligation  to  the 
head-contractor,  48;  his  grade 
camps,  62;  his  control  of  sta¬ 
tion-men,  137;  heavy  expenses  to 
tote  supplies,  233;  prices  re¬ 
ceived  for  his  yardage,  240;  pro¬ 
tects  his  measurements,  274 
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Sub-letting,  on  railway  construc¬ 
tion,  9;  at  its  peak,  49;  its  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  pay  of  the  campman, 

2 44.  245  .  ,  „  . 

Sudbury,  shipping  point  for  foreign- 
born,  159 

Supplies,  expense  of  tote-ing,  233 

Soudan,  Canadian  campmen  in,  167 

Swedes,  as  campmen,  167.  (See 
Scandinavians) 

Tilsit,  political  events  at,  and  tim¬ 
bering  in  British  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  185 

Tote-road,  the,  45 ;  expensive  hauls 
on,  233 

Trestle-work,  largely  performed  by 
Canadian-born  workers,  102 

Trent  Waterway,  the,  early  mooted 
to  promote  transportation,  124 

University,  the,  sustained  *to  a  large 
extent  by  frontier  activities,  277  ; 
its  system  distorted,  278 ;  imita¬ 
tors  not  creators,  279 ;  its  leaders 
exotic,  280;  out  of  proportion  to 
general  advancement  in  Canada, 
280  ;  undue  ambitions  that  benefit 
only  a  limited  class,  283 ;  unre¬ 
lated  to  the  frontiers,  283 ;  has 
ignored  the  workers  of  the  bunk¬ 
house,  285,  288 

University  graduate,  the,  prone  to 
forsake  Canada,  281 ;  ambition 
supersedes  duty,  281 ;  his  obli¬ 
gations,  282 

Vergor,  at  the  Foulon,  260 

Voyageurs,  Canadian,  on  the  Nile, 
167 

Wages,  purpose  of  the  present 
wage  study,  9;  wage  conditions 
at  a  grade  camp,  63 ;  how  Italian 
labourers  made  wages  in  camp, 
158;  frontier  works  develop  hu¬ 
man  assets,  215 ;  bunkhouse  men 
show  differences  in  human  capa¬ 
city,  216;  seasonal  work  and  real 
wages,  217;  actual  wages,  and  the 
rate  promised,  218;  the  cookery 
provides  one  form  of  remunera¬ 
tion,  218;  bunkhouse  work  lacks 
security,  220;  influx  of  foreign- 
born  dislocates  pay  in  camps, 
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221 ;  campmen  paid  in  paper 
promises,  224;  lack  of  mutuality- 
in  bunkhouse  hire,  224;  a 
monthly  wage  suggested  for  camp 
workers,  225  ;  suggestions  to  pro¬ 
mote  real  wages,  228;  the  fair- 
wage  clause  in  federal  contracts, 
250;  wage  settlements  in  frontier 
towns,  274 

War,  of  1812,  shows  discrepancies 
in  the  British  transportation  sys¬ 
tems,  23 


Welland  Canal,  the,  a  vital  link  in 
earlier  transportation,  23 
White  labour,  in  frontier  camps, 
100;  assumptive  at  times,  101 ; 
usual  occupations  of,  102 
Winnipeg  riots,  the,  284 
Wolf  Creek,  36 

Wolseley  General,  employs  Cana¬ 
dian  campmen,  167 

Yellowhead  Pass,  the,  33 
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